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PREFACE TO THE SEVENTH EDITION. 



It is with great pleasure that the author is enabled, in 
the present edifion, to furnish the reader with some 
important and useful practical information on nickel- 
plating. Having had unexceptional opportunitieB of 
ohscrving the conditions under which this interesting 
metal may be deposited with success, he is pleased to 
convey to his readers the results of his own ^raoml 
experieaca . 



VI PREFACE. 

Tho new Dynamo-electric machine has also been 
considered, and its advantages to the practical electro- 
luetallurgist and the manufacturer fully explained. 



Old Charlton, 
October, 1879. 
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ELECTRO-METALLURGY, 



PBAOTIOALLY TREATED. 



INTRODUCTION. 



From a simple art almost accidentally discovered^ 
electro-deposition has become a most extensive branch 
of manufacture in this and other countries. At first 
"electrotyping" was a very pretty and interesting toy, 
with which the rising generation of chemical philoso- 
phers used to amuse their friends and themselves, as 
they exhibited t|ie wonderful eflfects which could be 
produced by a small galvanic battery, whose poles 
were immersed iii a solution of sulphate of copper. 
How eagerly the eye used to watch the wondrous 
deposit of metalUc copper upon the plumbagoed im- 
pression of some favorite seal 1 And, how delighted 
was the youthful philosopher when, on removing the 
metallic deposit from the sealing-wax impression, he 
found a faithful representative of the original, as 
capable, in its turn, of giving a sharp and delicate 
impression as the original itself 1 

This great discovery was made in this country b^ 

Mr. Spencer, and in Kussia^ "by "Btoie^^^t "i^swJov^ 

nearljr at the same time; so that l\ve cteftcv^. ^^'l *^^ 
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invention is equally dae to eacli of them. But, as is 
frequently the case, it devolved upon others to turn 
the invention to great practical account, and as a 
matter of course, to a remunerative one also. 

So great was the interest felt in this country — ^nay, 
almost all over the civilised world, when this beautiful 
discovery was made known, that persons of every grade 
in life devoted their attention to it. The student, the 
mechanic, the artist, the nobleman and the chemist, 
with equal zeal, though with di£Perent views, deposited 
copper from its solution by electro-chemical agency. 
Every one had his set of electrotyping apparatus, and 
his bath of sulphate of copper. Even among the fair 
sex would be found many a skilful manipulator, and 
in such hands, how could the art fail to give beautiful 
results ! Everywhere this art was in vogue, and whilst 
it was being studied as an amusement by some, others 
were turning their attention to its commercial value, 
with a view to making it subservient to the useful 
purposes of life. So that in a very short time this 
country was well stocked with a new class of com- 
petitors — electrotypists, electro-gilders, and platers. 
Since then, electro-brassing, and more recently nickel 
plating have added to the list. 

Upwards of forty years having passed away since 
the introduction of the electro-metallurgical art, it is 
not to be wondered at that it has ceased to enjoy the 
popularity which at one time, as we have said, placed 
it in the hands of all as a fashionable recreation. The 
interest which attaches to the art, however, is sure 
to win for it devotees in succeeding generations, who 
In their turn will doubtless witbi ec^-al in.terest 
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seek to know the uses of the electric cmreiLt in 
the deposition of metals upon each other. To aid this 
class of rising experimentalists^ is now our pleasing 

task. 

To those who desire to practise the arts of electro- 
gildings platings &c., with a view to applying the same 
to commercial purposes^ it is hoped that the present 
work will prove of service, since it is the intention of 
the author to make it entirely of a practical nature, and 
as free as possible from technical expressions. 

Haying had considerable experience in the electro- 
deposition of metals on a very extensive scale, dating 
from the initiation of the art, during which period many 
thousands of ounces of the precious metals have been 
deposited by me ; and having paid great attention to 
the subject of electro-deposition generally, I have 
naturally met with many difficulties which careful ex- 
periment and perseverance have overcome. There- 
fore, in laying before my readers the result of my own 
practical experience, it is with the hope that they may 
prove useful to those who pursue the study of electro- 
deposition, either for instructive amusement or profit. 

It has been my aim to furnish the reader with such 
processes as have been found most successful, whilst 
new processes which have been introduced from time 
to time have been also considered, so as to render the 
work as far as possible a complete book of reference. 

The reader's attention is specially directed to the 
enlarged Appendix (p. 125), wherein, it is hoped, he 
will find much useful practical information. 

To render myself as intelligible to the working 
electro-plater and the amateur, as to t\!L^ tclox^ ^^\^\>l- 
tific reader, I will fully explain ttie Ta.^axL\a.% oi ^»^ 
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technical terms which may necessarily occur in the 
way, so that he may not fall into errors which too 
frequently — ^more especially in a chemical art — retard 
the progress of study. 

In depositing metals from their solutions, many 
forms of galvanic battery are employed. Among those 
most commonly known are DanieU^s, Smee's, Wollas- 
ton's and Bunsen's. The first of these, Daniell^s bat- 
tery, has been almost abandoned, owing to the trouble 
which it involves to keep it in good working order. The 
second, Smee's battery, although far from economical, 
and somewhat uncertain in its action, is still employed 
by some, owing to the great intensity of the current 
which it produces (a quality of but little service to the 
electro-plater when the quantity is deficient, as we will 
presently explain). The third, WoUaston's battery, by 
far superior to the latter for electro-metaUurgical 
purposes, as it yields a great quantity of electricity of 
moderate tension, is also frequently employed, oi 
rather modifications of the same arrangement, which 
are fitted up with but little trouble and expense ; whilst 
Bunsen's battery is only capable of being employed 
in depositing those metals which require a current of 
great intensity, as well as quantity: for instance, brass, 
bronze, German silver, zinc, nickel, and a few other 
metals. 

It must be borne in mind, that in order to ensure 
a perfectly smooth, equal, and reguKne deposit on a 
metallic surface, the battery to be employed should yield 
a considerable quantity of electricity of sufficient intensity 
to work with activity and uniformity, A battery con- 
structed with a large surface of positive and negative 
elements — as zinc and copper foT iTis\.axiG^ — --wX^^v^^ 
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a current of such .feeble intensity in proportion to that 
quantity, that, when employed for the purposes of 
electro-deposition, the deposit takes place very slowly ; 
whilst a battery consisting of a great number of small 
plates or cells, alternately arranged, would not only 
deposit the metal in a granular or pulverulent form, 
but would actually decompose the solution itself. Con- 
sequently, in order to obtain a good reguline deposit 
of any metal, a battery should be employed whose 
positive and negative elements are in such relative 
proportion as to yield a current of quantity electricity 
possessing sufficient intensity to enable that quantity 
to work well. 

A form of battery which I have found most constant 
and certain in its action, I will describe further on, as 
also one which is much used in extensive operations 
where great power is required to deposit large quan- 
tities of metal, as in the processes of electrotyping and 
jelectro-plating. 

Faraday employs the terms anode^ anelecirode, or 
positive electrode, for the positive pole of the battery — 
i,e,y the wire which proceeds from the copper element in a 
battery ; and cathode, cathekctrode, or negative electrode, 
for the negative pole — that which proceeds from the 
zinc element. Professor Daniell, however, objecting to 
the terms anode and cathode, proposed the adoption of 
zincode and platinode, to distinguish the positive and 
negative poles ; but as the elements of a battery are 
not necessarily composed of zinc or platinum, and as, 
independently of the great weight which must always 
attach to any system propounded by Mr. Faraday^ it 
would sound rather unmusical to si^eaV;. ol leadod.^%^ 
ardono des, or cqpperodes^ when de«ct\\>\Ti% >i\v& ^^^^^ ^'^ 
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a battery with an element of lead^ carbon^ or copper^ 
I prefer adopting Faraday's nomenclature. 

The electricity generated in a cell passes from the 
zinc to the copper element of the battery, and from 
thence it proceeds along the wire issuing from the 
copper, traverses the solution, and returns to the cell 
through the wire which is attached to the zinc element, 
and so on. The zinc is the positive and the copper the 
negative element, but the end of the wire attached to 
zinc becomes the negative pole, whilst that proceeding 
from the copper becomes the positive pole. 

The anode, or positive pole, is that wire which is 
attached to the copper cylinder or plate of a battery ; 
and to this wire or pole is suspended, in close contact, 
the sheet or plate of metal which is destined to re- 
supply the solution with the amount of metal which it 
loses by the deposition which takes place on the 
cathode or article to be coated. 

The cathode, or negative pole, is the wire which 
issues from the zinc plate or bar of a battery, and it is 
this wire or pole, or any metallic surface which may be 
attached to it, which receives the deposit in the bath. 

Professor Faraday denominates the solution, whether 
it be of silver, gold, copper, or any other metal from 
which a deposit is to be obtained, the electrolyte. 

Quantity electricity, as I have already observed, is 
that kind of current which is produced when the 
battery is formed of large surfaces of the metallic 
element ; it is this species of electricity which is most 
useful for the purposes of electro-deposition. 

'^ Experience proves that, in general, the adherence 
of the oxides and of the metals goVd, sivWet, copper, 
and lead on metala, is greater a» ttie mtei^Sfc^ ^1 ^^^ 
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curreat is less, within certdu well-known limits ; and 
as the solution is less ooocentrated." * 

Intensity m&y be given to tKe quantity already 
existing in a series of cells or pistes, by increasing 
their number ; thuSj by attaching the wire proceeding 
from the positive pole of one cell to the negative pole 
of another, and so on, until a componnd battery is 
formed of alternate pairs. A battery thus constructed 
is well adapted to the purposes of electro-chemicaj 
decomposition, or electroliaation, the electric light, the 
giving of shocks, and other powerful effects of elec- 
tricity; but, unless carefully applied, it would be 
highly injurious if devoted to electro-metallurgica] 
operations. 

An intensity current seldom lasts longer than a few 
hours, unless fresh exciting fluids be applied to the 
elements with which it is produced; but a quantity 
cnireut may continue to be developed from a constant 
battery for months. I have known a constant battery 
continue in action for twelve months vnthout any addi- 
tion whatever, at the end of which period it still gave 
considerable evidences of electrical action. 

The Battery.— A ueeful 
battery for small operations is 
represented at Fig. 1. It con- 
sists of a cylindrical stone jar 
capable of holding about four 
gfjions: inside this jar isfitted 
B cylinder of sheet copper, c, 
which may be -s^nd of anjnch 
in tJiicknesB. A strip of the 
copper cylinder, b, about half an«ni\i'\nQ8A,\&c^'sSi. 

" The ChemiBt," 1843, vol. It. ■g. \Wi, 




■Fig. 1. 
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to within one inch, to form the positive electrode; the 
object in doing this is to ensure a perfect connection 
without the trouble of soldering. 

A circular piece of wood forms a covering to the jar ; 

in the centre of which a hole about three inches in 

diameter is cut, so as to admit a porous cell to pass 

through it The porous ceU should be at least two 

inches higher than 

/^-^^^^'^^^n ^ I the stone jar. A 

/ zinc bar, e, (Fig. 2) 

is cast with a long 
^- 2. and tolerably thick 

copper wire in it, one end of which has been previously 
coiled into a helix, so as to form a spring; to prevent 
the wire from breaking off at its junction with the 
zinc bar. The porous cell is to be nearly filled with a 
concentrated solution of common salt, to which a few 
drops of hydrochloric acid may be added, or if the zinc 
bar be amalgamated (see page 140) dilute sulphuric 
acid must be used as the exciting fluid. The outer cell 
or jar is to be nearly filled with water acidulated with 
sulphuric acid (about one part acid to twenty parts 
water), to which about one ounce of nitric acid may 
be added. This battery will be found useful for small 
gilding and plating operations, and for electrotyping 
on a small scale, f and n (Fig. 1) signify positive and 
n^;ative. 

A series of these cells, arranged for quantity, as 
described at page 141, will form a very useful com- 
pound battery for electrotyping, silvering, or gilding. 

In the above form of battery several advantages 

present themselves ; its action is constant, there is but 

Jittle local action, and consequently \iu\i \i\Alft ^uraste ; 
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its current is regular^ and it is very economical in its 
construction and inexpensive in use. 

A compound battery thus constructed will give most 
powerful effects when a number of cells are used, and 
it will continue to give these effects for a greater 
length of time than any battery with which 1 am 
acquainted. 

In a single cell of this battery, a considerable quantity 
of electricity is disengaged, of sufficient intensity for 
small operations, such as gilding and so forth. When it 
is desired to deposit a large quantity of metal in a given 
time, several of these cells alternated, that is, having 
the zinc wire of one cell united to the copper cylinder 
of the next, and so on, may be employed, by which 
arrangement a vast amount of metal may be deposited 
in a short time, when the solution is in good working 
condition. But it is preferable to unite all the copper 
wires and the zinc wires, by which arrangement the 
intensity is not increased. 

In working with a Smee^s battery in the large way, 
the rapid consumption of the zinc plates, the furious 
local action and offensive evolution of hydrogen gas 
which it h susceptible of, and the trouble and expense 
of amalgamating the plates, are among the many dis- 
advantages which this battery exhibits to the practical 
electro-metallurgist ; added to which, the current which 
proceeds from it is far too intense and fluctuating to 
enable us to obtain a smooth and reguline deposit. 
But for many experimental purposes this is one of the 
most convenient and ingenious batteries known, and 
Mr. Smee deserves the highest credit for its intro- 
dxictiozij as its great populftrity will te%\.\^y • 

WoJlaston^s battery, were it not £ot \Xv^ \?twMi^ ^aA 
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difficulty of replacing the zinc plates when they are 
consumed, and the constant application of exciting 
material which it requires, would be admirably suited 

to electro-metalligrgical opera- 
tions. A useful modification of 
Wollaston*s battery, however, is 
now much in use. It consists of a 
cylindrical stone jar, a, capable of 
holding about ten gallons; two 
pieces of sheet copper are fixed 
upon a wooden support, d. A 
plate of amalgamated zinc, c, is placed in a groove cut in 
the wooden bar or support between the copper plates. 
A binding screw is soldered to the copper plates, b 4, 
which are united by strips of copper, soldered to them, 
and a binding screw is to be fastened to the zinc plate. 
The jar is to be filled with sulphuric acid one part, water 
fifteen parts. The zinc must be well amalgamated. 

Since the introduction of the dynamo-electric machine 
(see page 87), the battery, for large operations, has to a 
great extent been superseded ; and there is no doubt 
that ere long dynamo-electricity will be the chief if 
not the only source from which the current will be 
obtained for extensive electro-deposition purposes. 
Those defects which the earlier magneto-electric 
machines presented have been entirely overcome, and 
the dynamo-electric machine may be said to be, when 
properly managed and carefully used, by far the most 
serviceable machine which the electro-plater has yet 
obtained. These machines are made for intensity or 
quantity, so that in every respect they represent the 
best batteries ordinarily used for the vaiioua purposes 
of the e/ectro-metallurgiQi. 
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There are other circumstances besides the power of 
the battery which affect the nature of the deposit^ or 
the speed with which it is obtained. The solution^ or 
electrolyte, may be what is termed a ffood or a bad con- 
ductor^ according to the amount of metal or the pro- 
portion of the solvent existing in it j or the extent of 
surface of anode or positive electrode immersed in the 
solution while deposition is taking place. If the solu- 
tion be poor in metal, &o., and the surface of anode 
exposed to the article which is to receive the deposit 
be smaller than is required, the operation will go on 
slowly; whilst, on the other hand, a superabundance 
of metal and the solvent being in the solution, and the 
surface of anode exposed being considerable,- the de- 
posit may take place so rapidly that it will be thrown 
off the cathode, or article coated, in the form of a 
powder, or myriads of minute granules. 

Again, the speed with which the deposit is obtained 
depends upon the temperature of the solution. When 
the solution is raised to the temperature of 60° C. 
(140° F.), deposition takes place very rapidly ; indeed, 
in order to bring the solution to a strength which will 
enable you to use it hot without fear of granular depo- 
sition and other imperfections, nearly 75 per cent, of 
water must be added to it, and the surface of anode 
immersed be diminished. 

In excessively cold weather, I have frequently found 
a silver solution covered with ice of considerable thick- 
ness, and consequently the deposition has taken place 
more slowly than was desired. In this state the deposit 
was much harder, and less inclined to be ^'rough,^' 
than when the solution was of a \\\^\\!et \.^xci^^\^^CQis.^« 
/ would at all times prefer worVing l\i^ %^n^x \tf^»Stfst 
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at as low a temperature as possible, as I tldnk the 
deposit^ under such circumstances, is in many respects 
of a superior quality. 

Motion will also materially affect electro-deposition* 
If the solution be too strong; the surface of the 
anode exposed be excessive; the solution be of too 
high a temperature ; the battery too powerful, or 
if any one of these circumstances give rise to a pul- 
verulent or granular deposit, or cause the metal to 
" strip/' or peel off the article on which it is deposited, 
by keeping the negative electrode and the article 
attached to it in constant and rapid motion until the 
required coating is obtained, a perfectly smooth, uniform, 
and tenacious deposit will be secured, though the cir- 
cumstances referred to be ever so unfavourable. For 
example, if you attach an article to the negative electrode, 
and place it in the gilding bath, and if, after a few 
seconds, you observe that the gold is deposited of a dull 
brown colour, by very briskly agitating the article in the 
solution it wiU instantly become bright and of a good 
fine-gold colour. 

There are circumstances under which no deposition 
whatever will take place. The following occurrence 
will illustrate a curious phenomenon which occurred to 
my brother and myself some years ago. We had been 
plating large quantities of spoons and forks in an apart- 
ment for several years, during which time our operations 
had been most highly successful, and we had been 
much praised for the quality of our deposit. One day 
my brother found, to his great annoyance, that no 
deposit whatever would take place on any article im- 
mersed in the solution. Something was wrong. Entirely 
irerr batteries were applied, but with no Toettet «v]Leee«a\ 
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fresh solutions were made^ but still no deposition of 
silver took place. The batteries and solutions were 
next insulated from contact with the ground, as we 
thought it probable the current was being conducted 
away somehow or other, and yet no favourable change 
occurred. Thus matters went on for nearly a fortnight ; 
all hands were idle ; the workpeople enjoyed a kind of 
extended Easter holiday, or were hoping something 
favourable would '^tum up" from day to day. At 
last, having tried every expedient that suggested itself 
to our almost distracted Senses, it occurred to me that 
if the solutions and batteries were removed to another 
apartment we might meet with better success. The 
experiment was tried and it succeeded. Once more 
we could observe the beautiful deposit of silver upon 
the metallic surfaces, and all went on welL 

Whatever may have been the cause of this inaction, 
some time afterwards the operations were carried on in 
the same apartment with perfect facility. 

In practising the art of electro-deposition, it is neces- 
sary to observe the strictest cleanliness, and to be 
careful not to allow the solutions in any way to be 
mixed with each other. 

It will be necessary to have various kinds of solutions, 
of certain strengths, in order to deposit one metal upon 
another with tenacity and firmness. The same solution 
will not do well for all metals. It is the neglect of 
this fact which causes many failures, and many solu- 
tions to be spoilt. A solutioi^ which will allow a 
good deposit of silver to take place on copper or 
orass, will not be applicable to steel, as the &\b(e.t 
would instanfc]/ blister or peel off ttie latter, k%^x^> 
a solution which would deposit a fau\t\e^E eoa\I\\\^ ^^ 
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copper solution. This was termed the "single cell" 
arrangement; it is even now occasionally used by 
electro-m6tallurgists in some of their operations. 

Subsequently^ experimentalists applied a separate 
battery for the purpose of depositing copper from its 
solution^ and it was found that operations on a large 
scale could thus be carried on with considerable speed 
and other advantages. Mr. Mason has the credit oi 
being the first who applied a separate battery to the 
production of electrotypes. 

When a separate battery is used^ it is necessary to 
attach the mould to be copied to the negative electrode, 
— the wire proceeding from the zinc of the battery, and 
a piece of sheet copper is attached to the positive elec- 
trode — the wire issuing from the copper of the battery. 
In this arrangement the object to receive the deposit 
constitutes the cathode, and the copper plate the anode. 

Copper Solutions. — The solution for electrotyping 
by means of the " single cell " arrangement should be 
composed of a nearly saturated solution of sulphate of 
copper, with two ounces of concentrated sulphuric acid 
added to the gallon of saturated solution ; one drachm 
of arsenious acid (white oxide of arsenic) may be also 
added to improve the character of the deposit, but this 
is not indispensable. A little chloride of tin may be 
substituted for the arsenic. 

The sulphate of copper may be dissolved in boiling 
distilled or rain water, or even common water, and 
allowed to cool, the sulphuric acid being added when 
the solution is quite cold. 

Sulphate of copper is frequently adulterated v?itl\ 
sulphate ot iron (^'copperas" or " gteea ^SltensJO^^^ 
therefore it is necessary to obtam t\ie wttv^^ei ^ ^ 
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copper on iron would deposit a very bad coating on 



zinc. 



To those who are unacquainted with science, I may 
observe that they need not be deterred from the study 
of these arts by any apparent abstruseness which may, 
at first sight, surround it. In the present portion oi 
this work I have been under the necessity of entering 
chiefly into scientific considerations ! but will now 
commence the details of the various processes of electro- 
deposition^ which I will endeavour to render as simple 
as possible, in order that they may be fully understood, 
even by those who now enter upon the study of this 
subject for the first time. 

Electro-deposition of Copper. — Many valuable 
improvements and additions have been made by the 
various manipulators in the beautiful art of electro- 
typing ; one of the first of which was Mr. Murray's 
application of plumbago (carburet of iron), as a coat- 
ing for surfaces which were non-conductors of elec- 
tricity. 

Electrotypes were originally produced in a cell which 
formed at the same time the battery and the decompo- 
sition bath, thus : — A jar a was charged 
with a concentrated solution of sulphate 
of copper ("blue stone'' or *'blue 
vitriol"). A porous cell b, a bladder, 
or a glass tube having one end covered 
with a piece of bladder, was placed in 
this solution, and a piece of zinc with a 
copper wire c attached was placed in this cell, which was 
then fiUed with dilute sulphuric acid or salt and water 
the object to be copied, being previously prepared, was 
suspended to the end of this wireu axLdVoixaet^e^m'OcL'^ 
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copper solution. This was termed the "single cell'' 
arrangement; it is even now occasionally used by 
electro-metallurgists in some of their operations. 

Subsequently^ experimentalists applied a separate 
battery for the purpose of depositing copper from its 
solution^ and it was found that operations on a large 
scale could thus be carried on with considerable speed 
and other advantages. Mr. Mason has the credit oi 
being the first who applied a separate battery to the 
production of electrotypes. 

When a separate battery is used, it is necessary to 
attach the mould to be copied to the negative electrode, 
— the wire proceeding from the zinc of the battery, and 
a piece of sheet copper is attached to the positive elec- 
trode — the wire issuing from the copper of the battery. 
In this arrangement the object to receive the deposit 
constitutes the cathode, and the copper plate the anode. 

Copper Solutions. — The solution for electrotyping 
by means of the " single cell '' arrangement should be 
composed of a nearly saturated solution of sulphate of 
copper, with two ounces of concentrated sulphuric acid 
added to the gallon of saturated solution ; one drachm 
of arsenious acid (white oxide of arsenic) may be also 
added to improve the character of the deposit, but this 
is not indispensable. A little chloride of tin may be 
substituted for the arsenic. 

The sulphate of copper may be dissolved in boiling 
distilled or rain water, or even common water, and 
allowed to cool, the sulphuric acid being added when 
the solution is quite cold. 

Sulphate of copper is frequently adulterated mXJa. 
sulphate of iron ("copperas" or "green N^cnsiV^^'^, 
therefore it is necessary to obtain tVve «t\.v^e «^ ^ 
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respectable establishment ; in fact it is advisable always 
to procure substances required for experiment, or even 
for more extensive operations, where their purity can 
be depended upon. If every one adopted this principle, 
those who vend impure materials would soon be com- 
pelled to follow the example of their more honest com- 
petitors, and to sell pure articles, however little in 
accordance with their wishes. 

The solution required for depositing copper with a 
separate battery is composed of — 

Sulphate of copper 1 pound. 

Sulphuric acid ^ tt 

Water (about) 1 gallon. 

to which may be added a small quantity of arsenious 
acid or chloride of tin. 



PREPARATION OF MOULDS. 

The material of which a mould is composed will 
depend upon the nature of the model; the same com- 
position will not do well for all purposes. 

Moulds from Plaster of Paris Models— may be 

obtained by any of the following methods : — If the 
object to be copied be a plaster medallion, for instance, 
let it be placed in a plate or large saucer, with its face 
upwards, and pour boiling water all round it until it 
nearly reaches the upper edge of the cast ; allow it to 
remain in the water until the face of the object assumes 
a moist, but not wet, appearance ; then remove it from 
the plate and surround it with a rim of card or thick 
drawing-paper, allowing suflScient depth in the rim to 
IioJd a requisite quantity of the mo\3ldm^ material. 
TAj's n'm of card may be convenieiitty te^t Vo. \\.^ -^^^ 
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tion by sealing-wax. A rim of sheet tin or brass will 
be found also to answer the purpose very well, but it 
must be secui'ed to the medallion by means of fine 
binding wire or a split ring. The medallion must not 
stand for longer than two or three minutes after it is 
taken out of the water, before the composition is poured 
on. It is better to put the rim of card round the cast 
before immersing it in hot water. The following com- 
position, being melted and at the point of cooling, is 
then poured into the mould. 

White wax ......•($ ounces. 

Spennaceti 1 »» 

Stearine 8 „ 

Carbonate of lead 1 ,, 

16 

These compounds should be well melted together, 
the carbonate of lead being added last, and thoroughly 
stirred ; care must be taken that the heat applied be 
not sufficient to form air-bubbles. As soon as the com- 
position is poured on the medallion, it is advantageous 
to quickly stir it with a camel-hair pencil to dissipate 
any air-bubbles which may have resulted from pouring 
in the composition too suddenly. Also, the mould thus 
formed should remain for several hours to become quite 
cold ; the more gradually it cools the better. The rim 
may now be removed and the mould separated from the 
medallion. Should there be a tendency for the two 
surfaces to adhere, the plaster cast may be again placed 
in boiling water for an instant, when it will come away 
readily. Sometimes, however, the composition will 
adhere to the plaster in spite of all precautions^ in. 
which case it is advisable to force il a%v)LTidL^X)V>*^ieA:si% 
care not to injure the compositioii ixioviVdL, \l %w£^^ ^'^ 
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the plaster is found to adhere to the mouldy place the 
latter in Inke-warm water for a short time ; this will 
somewhat soften the adherent plaster^ and will enable 
portions of it to be picked off the surface of the mouldy 
and with a very soft brush much more will come away. 
Should any plaster still obstinately remain adherent^ 
dry the mould and apply with a thin piece of wood a 
little sulphuric add to the fragments of plaster remain- 
ing^ and leave the mould exposed to the air for some 
time, when the add will have attracted a certain quan- 
tity of moisture from the air, and their united action 
will cause the gradual dislodgment of the plaster, which 
may be brushed away with a soft brush and water. 

Gutta percha is another excellent substance for 
making moulds firom plaster of Paris models. The 
gutta percha must be boiled in water for some length 
of time until it is quite soft. The object to be copied^ 
if a plaster medallion, should have its surface slightly 
oiled, and then be provided with a rim as before 
described, and the softened gutta percha, being wiped 
dry and rolled into the form of a ball, placed in the 
centre of the model and worked with the hand until 
every part of the medallion is covered with it, when 
a smooth piece of wood (previously greased) may be 
placed over it and pressure applied imtil the mould is 
thoroughly set. In about an hour or so it may be 
removed &om the model. It is necessary to bind the 
rim round the plaster cast very tightly, in order to 
render the object less liable to fracture and to keep the 
parts well together if an acddent does happen ; or the 
plaster cast may be imbedded in a little melted wax, 
poured on a plate, previous to the gutta percha being 
applied J by this means the plaster wi31\i© c^\\.«i %^e\a%j^ 
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from fracture. Pressure may be conveniently applied 
by placing the mould, &c., between two pieces of per- 
fectly flat wood and then screwing them in a vice, 
taking care that they be properly adjusted so that the 
pressure may be uniform, or a weight may be placed on 
the mould, and allowed to remain for half an hour or so. 

Moulds in fusible metal may also be obtained from 
plaster casts. The plaster model should first be well 
soaked in boiled linseed oil, to which a little " patent 
dryers'' has been added, and allowed to remain for several 
days before taking the mould, when it will have become 
exceedingly hard. The mould may then be taken 
from the plaster cast in the same way as from medals, 
described further on. 

Elastic moulds, as they are termed, may be made 
from casts in plaster. The composition for this pur- 
pose is — 

Glae 12 ounees. 

Treacle ^. . 3 „ 

Soak the glue in sufficient water to render it quite soft. 
As soon as the glue is quite liquid, add the treacle and 
mix them well together. The plastic cast must be 
thoroughly saturated with boiled linseed oil, containing 
a little " patent dryers,'' and be laid aside for a df^y or 
two, if convenient, to harden before the elastic mould 
is made from it. This material for moulds is generally 
applied to objects which are either much " undercut," 
or are in considerable relief, and from which, conse- 
quently, it may be impossible to obtain a perfect copy 
without this composition is resorted to. The elastic 
moulds are thus made. If we desire to copy a figure 
of plaster, after it has been subjected to I'keXixi'afc^d^ ^'^i 
&c.. Jet the hollow in the figure be filled w^ m^ «wAi 
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and tlie orifice at its base be well closed with a piece of 
card or oilskin pasted over it. The figure is now 
placed perpendicularly in a jar of cylindrical fornif 
and rather deeper than the height of the bust ; the jar 
should be previously well greased. The plaster cast 
must have an abundance of oil brushed or poured over 
it before it is placed in the jar^ and the composition is 
poured in until it covers the bust and is an inch or two 
above it. 

After allowing the mould thus formed to remain for 
a day or so to become thoroughly set, the jar may be 
turned upside down, and the mould will readily slip 
out. A very sharp, bright, and thin-bladed knife, is 
now passed from the top to the bottom of the figure at 
its back, very cautiously, and the mould may be opened 
and the plaster model withdrawn. As soon as the 
model is removed, the mould, being elastic, will close 
itself. A strip of oiled paper or rag is now careftdly 
wrapped round the mould, in order that it may retain 
its proper position : it is a good plan, also, to place three 
or four pieces of wood of equal thicknesses, at equal 
distances round the mould, secured by a piece of twine ; 
this will protect it from injury. The mould being 
inverted, is now filled with a mixture of about 
equal parts of bees^wax and resin, and a small quantity 
of plumbago and tallow. The mixture should not be 
poured in until it is beginning to cool. The whole 
should be allowed to rest for a few hours until quite 
cold, when the wooden props and bandages may be 
removed, the mould reopened, and the composition 
figure gently withdrawn. The mould will do for future 
occasions. 
When the mould is made of tiie -wax coTa^Q^vVAsstL/-^ 
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should be treated in the following manner. Bend a 
piece of stout copper wire in such a way that it may, 
when slightly heated, be conveniently placed roimd a 
portion of the edge of the medallion, to which it will 
adhere firmly when cold. Then apply, with a soft 
camel-hair, badger-hair, or other very soft brush, finely 
powdered plumbago (common blacklead will do) until 
the whole surface of the mould has acquired a metallic 
lustre. The brush with which the plumbago is applied 
should be worked in circles, so that every little crevice 
in the mould may be thoroughly coated; it may be 
advisable also to plumbago the finger and rub the flat 
surfaces of the mould with it, in order that they may be 
uniformly blackleaded. 

It is sometimes advantageous to breathe upon the 
surface of the mould when applying the plumbago; 
care must be taken that the end of the conducting 
wire attached to the mould, and that part of the com- 
position near it, receive a good coating of the plumbago 
to insure a perfect connection between the wire and 
the plumbagoed surface. The edge of the mould 
should be scraped round with a knife, in order to 
remove any superfluous plumbago which may have 
been communicated by the fingers, or otherwise this 
part of the mould will receive the deposit, and render 
it difficult to separate the electrotype from the mould. 
But care must be taken not to remove the plumbago 
firom the wire and adjacent composition. 

The mould is now ready to be placed in the solution 
bath ; if it is desired to obtain a good thick deposit, it 
may be left in the bath for two or three days or even 
longer. When the mould has recdN^di ^Jtife x^^ijivt^^ 
coating, remove it from the batli, det^cc^ S\> ixwfiLXXA 
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conducting wlre^ and then gradually loosen the electro- 
type with the point of a penknife. Should there be 
any copper deposited on the outer edge of the mouldy 
thereby rendering it difficult to separate the one from 
the other, this may be broken away and the obstacle 
thus removed. It is advisable, before taking the electro- 
type from the mould, to cut off the conducting wire as 
close to the copy as possible, in order to render the 
detachment more manageable. 

As soon as the electrotype is free, it may be heated 
to cherry redness in a clear fire, or, which is better, by 
a blast from a blow-pipe, and when thus annealed it 
will be exceedingly tough, and less liable to be broken. 
When cool, the electrotype should be plunged into cold 
water acidulated with sulphuric acid, and allowed to 
remain in it for some minutes, when it may be rinsed 
and dried, the edges clipped with a pair of jewellers' 
shears, and filed to the proper form. 

The electrotype may now be polished with rotten- 
stone and oil, applied with a rather stiff brush. 
It may then be washed with boiling water and soap, 
dried, and, lastly, polished with moistened rouge and a 
soil brush, the plain surfaces being polished with the 
second finger and rouge. 

Previously to polishing the electrotype, the hollow 
surface at the back may be filled up with pewter solder 
and lead, thus : — ^Dissolve a piece of zinc in hydrochloric 
acid (muriatic acid) and apply a little of the solution 
all over the back of the electrotype; cut up some 
pewter solder into small pieces and place them on the 
back, put the copy on a piece of charcoal, and apply the 
blow-pipe fiame imtil the solder has ^'run'^ into every 
dvrice. Some pieces of lead may uo^ \>e tx^aX.^^ vcl ^ 
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similar way to give additional substance to the electro- 
type^ and it is cheaper than solder. The copy may now 
be bronzed, plated, or gilt, and mounted on a piece oi 
black velvet, or otherwise disposed of, according to the 
taste of the electrotypist. 

Moulds from Metallic Substances may be obtained 
by any of the following processes : — Suppose it be a 
medal which we desire to copy, let a stout piece of cop- 
per wire be soldered to the edge or back of the medal, 
or let a thinner piece of wire be twisted tightly round 
its edge. Then place the fnedal, face upwards, in a 
plate containing a little melted wax, suffering the wax 
to reach about half way up tte edge of the medal, then 
remove it for a moment, and replace in the wax once more 
to give an additional coating. Or soften a piece of 
gutta percha, roll it into a ball, and, having cut a hole 
of the size of the medal in several pieces of card, or one 
thick piece of cardboard, place the medal, face down- 
wards, between these holes and press the gutta percha 
on the back of the medal, and put a weight upon it. 
It may be advisable to coat the back of the medal with a 
solution of gutta percha, in order to give the lump 
applied a greater inclination to adhere, or the medal may 
be somewhat heated before the gutta percha is applied. 

The face of the medal is now to be slightly greased 
either with olive oil, trotter oil, or melted goose fat. 
This is best done with a camel-hair pencil or a piece of 
cotton wool. The superfluous oil is then to be removed 
from the medal by means of a piece of clean cotton wool 
or a silk handkerchief. Solutions of wax in alcohol or 
turpentine have been substituted for oil or grease. 
The surface of the medal may aVao \i^ ^xscaJc^^^^^ 
m'tli advantage, in which case tlie oi\ m^j \i^ filvs^'QWiJ^- 
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with. The medal is now to be put into the solution 
bath, and allowed to remain until suflSciently well 
coated, when it may be removed, washed, and the 
mould carefully separated from it. 

The mould may now, in its turn, be oiled or plum- 
bagoed, and placed in the bath, and a deposit being 
allowed to take place upon it, the operator will have 
obtained an exact representative of the original. This 
may now be treated in the same way as the electrotype 
from a wax mould. 

The next process for obtaining moulds from metals, 
consists in first oiling or plumbagoing the surface of 
the medal, then placing a rim of card round its edge, 
secured by sealing-wax. Some very fine plaster of 
Paris is now mixed to the consistence of thick cream, 
and this is carefully poured over the face of the medal 
with a table-spoon; a camel-hair pencil is now used 
to stir the plaster on the medal, in order to dissipate any 
air bubbles which may have been formed when pouring 
on the plaster. The brush is quickly plunged into 
water, and the plaster allowed to remain for an hour or 
so to harden. When the mould is separated from the 
medal, it should be placed aside to dry as much as pos- 
sible, and it must be well charged with melted wax 
before being plumbagoed. A wire may be firmly 
twisted round it, and the connection between the wire and 
the mould be secured by brushing the plumbago at that 
part only where the wire is twisted ; otherwise, should the 
whole of the coil of wire be plumbagoed, there may be 
considerable difficulty in detaching the copy when the 
deposit is obtained. As before, all superfluous plum- 
Aag'o should be scraped off the edge of the mould 
before immersing in the bath. 
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Gutta percha moulds may also be obtained from 
metallic substances in the same way as from plaster 
models. 

Sealing-wax has also been employed to obtain moulds 
from metallic surfaces, but it is not so suitable as either 
gutta percha or the following : — 

After a medal has been oiled or plumbagoed as 
before, and a rim of card bound round its edge, a 
tnould may be made of the wax and stearine compo- 
sition, which is melted gradually, and when it begins 
to solidify, it is c{u*efully poured on the surface of the 
medal, this being held at a slight angle at the time in 
order to prevent the formation of air bubbles. If the 
composition is too hot, or if the mould be too quickly 
removed from the medal, it will surely adhere. The 
mould should not be removed for several hours. If, 
however, with all precaution, the mould has an inclina- 
tion to adhere to the medal, place them for an instant 
in hot water to expand the medal, when it will separate 
easily. 

Moulds in fusible metal, prepared by various pro- 
cesses, are also obtained from medals, &c. The fusible 
alloy may be formed from any of the following 
formulae : — 

Melt together in a crucible or clean ladle 

Bismnth 8 ounces. 

Leftd . . . . , . . 5 ,, 

Tin 4 „ 

Antimony , 1 „ 
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While these substances are being fused, nearly fiL 
a cylindric/i] jar of considerable deptt\,m\\i ecA&L^^^^x* 
Cut some bay or straw into pieces ol «Jao\>X. >£>ect^^ 



r. 
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inches in lengthy and place them in the water. Let 
some person keep this well stirred until the metal is 
ready to pour. The stirrer is then withdrawn quickly 
and the melted alloy poured in. This will finely 
granulate the alloy. The waiter being now poured oflF 
the granulated metal^ it may be dried and remelted. 
By this means the alloy becomes thoroughly well 
mixed. 

Or either of the following mixtures may be treated 
in the same way. 

I. 

Bismuth 8 ounces. 

Lead . . . . . . . • 4 ,, 

Tin ♦ 4 „ 

16 „ 

II. 

Bismuth 8 ounces. 

Tin . . 2 „ 

Lead .••«... 4 ,, 

Cadmium • • • • • . . 2 „ 

16 „ 

The latter formula is the most fusible of those given, 
its melting point being 160° Fah., or 52° below the 
boiling point of water. 

When a medal is to be copied by the fusible alloy, 
it should be placed on a smooth piece of wood, and 
the edge of the medal traced round with a pencil 
upon the wood ; a hole is now to be cut in the wood, 
as deep as half the thickness of the edge of the medal, 
and when this is done the medal is to be placed 
in this cavity, and made fast to it by means of moist 
blotting-paper or otherwise. {See engraving.) Or the 
dacJr of the medal may be imbedded m «. \\a^ ^«osX<^ ^i 
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plaster of Paris^ up to half the thickness of its edge^ 
and the plaster worked np so as to form a kind of 
handle for the medal^ which should 
not be greased for this purpose. 
When the medal is secured by either 
of the above means, a wooden block 
is to be obtained, a part of which 
is to be greased a little, and a quantity of the fused 
alloy poured quickly on it, and this is to be worked 
ap with a thin piece of wood, or card, into a mass 
of pasty consistence. If a pellicle appears on the 
surface it must be quickly removed with the card, and 
the medal be brought suddenly upon the cooling alloy, 
where it must be held steadily for a few moments until 
the alloy has quite set. 

It is absolutely necessary to act with promptness and 
expertness, in order to obtain good moulds by means 
of the fiisible alloy. 

Moulds from Animal Substances. — Let us pre- 
sume that the object to be copied is a fish. A quantity 
of plaster of Paris is mixed into a thickish paste, and 
poured quickly on a piece of plate-glass or sheet tin, 
slightly greased, to prevent the adhesion of the plaster ; 
or a sheet of paper, 
greased on one side, 
placed on a level sur- 
face of wood, will an- 
swer this purpose very 
well. The fish may 
then be laid on its side 
upon the plaster, and 
a little gentle pressure 
applied until one-half of the fisli is imXi^dL^L^eiaL* V^^^ 
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woodcut,) It is advantageous^ sometimes, to brush oil 
over the fish, previous to placing it in the preparation 
of plaster. As soon as the adjustment of the fish is 
complete, it may be allowed to remain until the plaster 
is thoroughly set, but not hard ; the fish may then be 
carefully removed from the mould thus formed, and 
any " ragged edges" which may appear on the mould, 
may be smoothed with a penknife. Three holes, of 
a conical form, and at least half an inch deep, should 
now be bored in the face of the mould, thus, — one near 
the middle of the fish's back, another below the head, 
and a third beneath the tail. 

Tlie mould must then be brushed over with soap and 
water, a very soft brush being applied, and the fish 
is then carefully replaced in its former position. Then, 
having made a further quantity of plaster into a thin 
paste, pour it quickly on the fish and mould, taking 
care that the three holes be filled with the plaster. 
Should any air-bubbles occur during the pouring on of 
the plaster, they must be instantly dissipated with a 
soft brush or thin piece of wood. Having applied 
sufficient plaster to make a strong mould, let the whole 
rest until the moulds are quite hard, when they may be 
separated and the fish withdrawn. The upper mould 
will have three projections, corresponding to the holes 
in the lower mould, which will enable the operator to 
put the moulds together with facility and accuracy. 

These moulds may now be placed in an oven until 

they are quite dry, and should then be put into a 

shallow vessel, containing melted wax, and allowed to 

remain therein until they are quite saturated ; as soon 

as the moulds are cool they are ready to receive the 

plumbago, or ytber conducting mediwm^ 
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Several holes should then be diilled in the edge of 
each mould, and a stout copper wire, bent at one end, 
be inserted in each hole, the terminations of these wires 
being well bound together, so as to prevent the mould 
from shifting from the wires. Several pieces of fine wire 
(jewellers' binding wire will answer this purpose very 
well) may be twisted round the conducting wire, and 
their ends be allowed to touch the surface of the mould 
in several places, in order to aid the deposit, which, 
when large surfaces are exposed, is apt to take place 
principally or entirely at the points of the conducting 
wires. Care must be taken that the portions of the 
mould to which the wires are attached be well coated 
with plumbago, and the edges of the mould should be 
scraped, in order to free them from any plumbago 
which may have been communicated to them ; other- 
wise, when the deposit is obtained, it may be found 
difficult to separate the mould from the electrotype. 

When the two halves of the fish are thus obtained 
in electrotype, the extraneous copper should be removed 
as before directed, and being filed until they will lay 
close together, the inner edges may be tinned with 
chloride of zinc and pewter solder, and being brought 
together, a blowpipe flame will soon complete the 
union. A perfect representation of the fish is here 
obtained, which m|iy be either bronzed, plated, or gilt, 
by any of the processes hereafter to be described. 

Moulds from any animal substances may be obtained 
by the above plan. 

In some instances it may be advisable to make a 
mould of an animal in the elastic material before 
spoken of, in which case one half of t\\e o\>^^^\. \xi^ V^ 
imbedded in sand, and a cvlinder oi fiV\e^\. \AXi \sv^^^ ^•^ 
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surround the object, and being an inch or two higher 
it may be stuck in the sand. The elastic material is 
now to be passed into the cylinder, until it nearly 
reaches the top ; it is allowed to remain until the com- 
position has thoroughly set, when the metal rim may 
be removed, and the object separated from the mould. 
The other half of the object may be treated in the same 
way. The composition of wax and stearine may now be 
poured into each half of the mould, and plaster moulds 
may be taken from the wax models thus formed, which', 
being saturated with melted wax, may be plumbagoed 
and electrotyped. 

Moulds from Vegetable Substances, may be gene- 
rally taken in the same way as from animals. Leaves, 
sea-weeds, &c., may be thus copied : — Suppose we take 
a fern-leaf for example : let the back of the leaf be 
carefully imbedded in a paste of plaster of Paris, and 
with a piece of wood, guide the plaster so that it may 
fill up every crevice that is not to be copied. When 
the plaster is quite hard, melted wax may be poured 
over the leaf (which should be dusted over with plum- 
bago previously, to prevent the wax from adhering), 
and allowed to remain until quite cold. The leaf and 
plaster should now be separated from the wax mould, 
which is then ready to receive the plumbago, &c. 

Another good plan is, to brush over the back of the 
leaf with thin plaster, layer after layer, until it has 
received a good stout coating; this may now be im- 
bedded in sand, and wax poured on as before. 

Fern-leaves, sea- weeds, &c., may be imbedded in clay 
before the wax is applied to them. 

The elastic moulding will also be found very useful in 
copying vegetable substances. 
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Gutta percba can seldom be applied with advantage 
to the copying of delicate objects of vegetable or 
animal nature^ owing to the amount of pressure it 
requires to obtain an impression. 

Having described the various moulding materials 
employed by electrotypists, we will proceed to the 
general applications of the art of electrotype. 

Articles of glass may be coated with copper, by first 
covering them with a solution of gutta percha in t\ir- 
pentine or naphtha, or wax dissolved in turpentine ; 
the article is then coated with plumbago, &c., in the 
usual way. The surface of the glass vessel may be 
rendered somewhat rough by submitting it to the 
fumes of hydrofluoric acid, but this is seldom requisite. 

Tn some cases it will be found difficult to apply plum- 
bago to a given surface, in which case the following 
mixture may be employed : — 

Wax or tallow 1 pound. 

Spirit of turpentine 1 pint. 

India rubber 2 ounces. 

Aspbalte 1 pound. 

Melt the wax or tallow, then dissolve the caoutchouc 
and asphalte in the turpentine, and add to the wax, 
stirring them well. Now pour in one pound of the 
following solution : — 

Fhospborus 1 pound. 

Bisulphuret of carbon 15 pounds. 

Smaller quantities may be mixed up in the same pro- 
portions. 

These substances being well blended together, objects 
to be electrotyped are brushed over with the compo- 
sition, or, being attached to a wire, are di)j^ed \\\fc<i \fc, 
A weak solution of nitrate of siWer la tl^tA. \jtQS^^^^> 
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containing about two pennyweights of silver to the 
quart of distilled water, into which the article is 
immersed until it assumes a black colour all over ; it is 
then placed in clean cold water, and afterwards dipped 
in a solution of chloride of gold, washed again, and 
allowed to dry spontaneously. The object is now 
ready to be placed in the bath, where it will receive the 
deposit very readily. 

The above method of rendering non-metallic sub- 
stances conductors of electricity is particularly applic- 
able to the coating of insects, flowers, and other 
delicate objects of nature. 

Flowers, &c., may also be dipped in a rather weak 

solution of nitrate of silver, and then 
be exposed to the fumes of phosphorus 
under a glass ; or the object b, after it 
has been dipped in nitrate of silver, 
may be placed in a bottle a charged 
with hydrogen, or phosphuretted hy- 
\ drogen. 

Daguerreotypes may also be copied 
by the electrotype process, thus : — A portion of the back 
of the daguerreotype is to be cleaned by scraping it, or 
by applying a single drop of nitric acid, which is then to 
be wiped oflF; a little chloride of zinc is now put on 
the clean spot, and a small piece of thin pewter solder. 
A thickish copper wire, having one end flattened, is now 
placed in the flame of a candle or lamp, and being 
brought in contact with the picture, the heat is to be 
continued until the solder runs. The back of the 
daguerreotype may now be coated with wax, and may 
then he placed in the bath to receive the deposit of 
copper. The electrotype will be fownd ea'sSV'j ^^^^x^\ei 
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from the pictures, and it should be slightly gilt, in order 
to protect it from oxidation. 

Another useful application of the art of electrotype 
is the invention of Mr. Palmer, termed by him glypho- 
graphtfy a description of which process we give here- 
with: — 

" A piece of ordinary copper plate, such as is used 
for engraving, is stained black on one side, over which 
is spread a very thin layer of white opaque composition, 
resembling white wax, both in its nature and appear- 
ance ; this done, the plate is ready for use. 

" In order to draw properly on these plates, various 
sorts of points are used (according to the directions 
here given), which remove, wherever they are passed, 
a portion of the white composition, whereby the black- 
ened surface of the plate is exposed, forming a striking 
contrast with the surrounding white ground, so that the 
artist sees his effect at once. 

''The drawing, being thus completed, is put into 
the hands of one who inspects it very carefully and 
minutely, to see that no part of the work has been 
damaged, or filled in with dirt or dust ; from thence it 
passes into a third person's hands, by whom it is 
brought in contact with a substance having a chemical 
attraction or affinity for the remaining portions of the 
composition thereon, whereby they are heightened ad 
libitum. Thus, by a careful manipulation, the lights of 
the drawing become thickened all over the plate equally, 
and the main difficulty is at once overcome : a little 
more, however, remains to be done. The depth of 
these non-printing parts of the block must be in some 
degree proportionate to their width •, coivs^Qj\<5iTLNi\:5^*0«w^ 
larger breadths of lights require to be ^XucV'etkaftL wv'Ooft 
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plate to a much greater extent, in order to produce this 
depth. This part of the process is purely mechanical^ 
and easily accomplished. 

'^ It is indispensably necessary that the printing sur- 
faces of the block prepared for the press should project 
in such relief from the block itself, as shall prevent the 
probability of the inking-roUer touching the interstices 
of the same whilst passing over them ; this is accom- 
plished in wood engraving by cutting out these inter- 
vening parts, which form the lights of the print, to a 
sufficient depth; but in glyphography the depth of 
these parts is formed by the remaining portions of the 
white composition on the plate, analogous to the thick- 
ness or height of which must be the depth on the block, 
seeing that the latter is in fact (to simplify the matter) 
a cast or reverse of the former. But if this composition 
were spread on the plate as thickly as required for this 
purpose, it would be impossible for the artist to put 
either close, fine, or free work thereon ; consequently 
the thinnest possible coating is put on the plate pre- 
viously to the drawing being made, and the required 
thickness obtained ultimately as described, 

" The plate thus prepared is again carefully inspected 
through a powerful lens, and closely scrutinised, to see 
that it is ready for the next stage of the process, which 
is to place it in a trough and submit it to the action of 
a galvanic battery, by means of which copper is depo- 
sited into the indentations thereof, and, continuing to 
fill them up, it gradually spreads itself all over the sur- 
face of the composition, until a sufficiently thick plate 
of copper is obtained, which, on being separated, will 
be found to be a perfect cast of the drawing which 
formed the clichee. 
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" Lastly, the metallic plate thus produced is soldered 
to another piece of metal to strengthen it^ and then 
mounted on a piece of wood to bring it to the height 
of the printer^s tjrpe. This completes the process, and 
the glyphographic block is now ready for the press. 

"It should, however, have been stated previously, 
that if any parts of the .block require to be lowered^ it 
is done with the greatest facility in the process of 
mounting/' 

For the purpose of coating iron or zinc with copper, 
various solutions are employed. 

1. Add to a solution of sulphate of copper a solution 
of cyanide of potassium, which will form a greenish 
precipitate ; care must be taken to avoid breathing the 
fumes arising during this part of the process, as they 
are highly injurious. The precipitate is to be washed 
several times with cold water, and lastly dissolved with 
cyanide of potassium. 

2. Pour into a solution of sulphate of copper, a solu- 
tion of ferrocyanide of potassium, until no further pre- 
cipitation takes place. Wash the precipitate as before. 
Cyanide of potassium will dissolve the precipitate. It 
is recommended to work this solution hot. 

3. A very good solution for coppering may be made 
by dissolving about 8 ounces of sulphate of copper in 
one quart of hot water ; when the solution is cold, add 
liquid ammonia (sp. gr. -880) gradually, stirring well 
after each addition, until the precipitate at first formed 
becomes re-dissolved by the ammonia. Now add a strong 
solution of cyanide of potassium, until the blue colour of 
the ammonio-sulphate of copper disappears. An excess 
of cyanide must then be added ; the solution should be 
worked at a temperature of about ISQP "F. 
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The chloride or acetate of copper maybe used instead 
of the sulphate, the former being preferable to the 
latter, but more expensive. Solutions thus made may 
be worked cold. Two cells of the bcittery described at 
page 7 will be found to answer admirably, for the 
piirpose of depositing from these solutions. 

Articles of iron which are to receive the deposit of 
copper should be previously soaked in a strong solution 
of caustic alkali, either soda or potassa, made by adding 
to either of these salts some recently slaked lime ; the 
clear liquor proceeding from which is to be used for 
the piirpose of removing any grease which may attach 
to the article, which is then to be well washed and 
immersed in a '^ pickle," consisting of — 

Sulphuric acid 1 pound. 

Hydrochloric acid 2 ounces. 

Water IJ gallon. 

After the iion article has remained in this pickle for a 
short time, it may be removed, and well washed and 
scoured with sand and water, applied with a very hard 
brush. 

Articles of zinc may be placed in the alkali, and then' 
steeped in the following pickle : — 

Sulphuric acid ...•••! pound. 
Water 2 gallons. 

After pickling, the articles may be scoured with sand if 
they require it, which is seldom the case, unless the 
work is old and greasy, in which case the brush and 
sand will readily remove any stains which may present 
themselves after pickling; 
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BRONZING. 

When an electrotype is obtained, or a surface of iron 
or zinc coated witli copper, a bronze appearance may 
be imparted by any of the following mixtures, which 
should be laid on with a soft brush, and allowed to dry; 
after which a somewhat harder brush should be briskly 
applied to the object, until it has become thoroughly 
brightened. Should the bronze, however, appear too 
uniform and want relief, a little of the composition 
should be rubbed oflf the raised surfaces, in order to 
give an effect of light and shade. This may be done 
to suit the taste of the operator. 

As the bronzing mixtures are of different colours, 
and are to produce various effects, care should be taken 
never to apply any two of them with the same brush, 
without previously washing it. 

Black Bronze. — Dissolve platinum in nitro-hydro- 
chloric acid, and evaporate to dryness, or to crystallisa- 
tion. Dissolve this in spirit of wine, ether, or water. 
A few drops of this solution may be mixed with any of 
the bronzing powders, such as crocus, sienna, rouge, 
&c. It is well to gently heat the article to be bronzed, 
previous to applying this composition. The projecting 
portions of the article may be lightened, if requisite, by 
applying a little liquid ammonia to them with a piece 
of chamois leather. 

Brown Bronze. — Rouge, with a little chloride of 
platinum and water, will form a chocolate brown of 
considerable depth of tone, and is exceedingly applicable 
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to brass surfaces^ wbicli arc required to resemble a 
copper bronze. 

Parisian Bronzes. 

L 

Plumbago 1 ounce. 

Sienna ^ n 

Rouge 4 ,, 

Add a few drops of hydrosulphate of ammonia and 

water. 

II. 

Chromate of lead 2 ounces. 

Prussian blue ^ a 

Plumbago i pound. 

Sienna powder in 

Lao carmine , * t tt 

Add suflScient water to make a paste. To tliis may 
be added either chloride of platinum, or hydrosulphate 
of ammonia, according to the taste of the manipulator. 

Another bronze may be made by mixing a little 
rouge, crocus, and hydrosulphate of ammonia in water ; 
this should be applied several times, in order to give a 
body to the bronze. 

Having given the principal facts connected with 
the electro-deposition of copper, suflScient I hope to 
enable the student to pursue the subject with ease and 
success, I now proceed to describe the various pro- 
cesses of Electro-Plating, in which I trust to present to 
the reader some useful practical information. 

ELECTRO-DEPOSITION OF SILVER. 

The most important of all the arts of electro-depos^ 
tion is that denominatea "electro-plating." This beau- 
/i/uJ art is now practised to a vast extent in London, 
ShefSeldj Birmingham, and Para. ktt\<^^^, Ot^sSc^ 
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made of German silver, are coated with fine silver, and 
thus, to a great extent, supersede the ordinary SheflSeld 
and Birmingham plate ; whilst old articles from which 
the silver has worn off can be replated, and thus rendered 
equal, and in some instances, superior to new. 

Previous to the discovery of this art, when the silver 
had disappeared from the surfaces of plated articles by 
long usage, they became useless, as there was no process 
known by which the articles could be re-silvered. 

Since the first introduction of the art, many have 
worked it with considerable success, and in the principal 
towns in England, Ireland, and Scotland, there are 
manufactories in which, annually, a vast amount of 
silver is deposited upon articles of various construction, 
and yet there is no superabundance of electro-platers ; 
for I believe that if there were ten times the number, 
they would all do well, and for this reason: — the 
amount of plated goods now manufactured all over 
the kingdom far exceeds that made in the old days of 
Sheffield and Birmingham plate ; and the silver which 
is deposited on these goods must be replaced as it 
wears off, in the progress of time, by the electro-plater. 
Again, many persons now use plated German silver 
goods in preference to silver, either owing to their 
superior beauty, their being less tempting to the 
marauder, or more economical to purchase. And when 
we bear in mind the vast quantity of electro-plate wiich 
is to be found ill the hotels, restaurants, and private 
houses in the united kingdom — which is daily having 
its silver rubbed and scrubbed off, there is good reason 
to believe that the electro-plater^s services will be ex- 
tensively required, in proportion as tVie Tcv^XL\AMi\*\w:^ 
and conaumption of electro-plate ptogve^^e.^. 
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There are many solutions employed in depositing 
silver upon various metals, from which we will select 
those most likely to succeed with the beginner and the 
practical man. The proportions of the materials used 
being the same in small or large operations, the mani- 
pulator may easily make up either of the following 
solutions in any quantity he pleases, from a pint to 1000 
gallons or more. 

Silver Solutions. — In making any of these solu- 
tions, perfectly fine silver must be employed ; or, if it is 
desired to use standard or other impure silver, it will 
be better to purify the silver by first dissolving it in 
nitric acid ; then add about one quart of cold water to 
the acid solution obtained from dissolving four ounces 
of silver. Now throw in a few pieces of sheet copper 
to precipitate the silver, and proceed as described at 
page 93. When the pure silver is thus obtained, it is 
to be again dissolved in two parts water and one part 
nitric acid. 

Solution I. 

Fine silver 1 ounce. 

Nitric acid . . . . . about 1 , , 
Water 4 »i 

Put the silver carefully into a Florence flask, and then 
pour in the acid and water ; place the flask on a sand 
bath for a few minutes, taking care not to apply too 
much heat, and as soon as chemical action becomes 
violent, remove the flask to a cooler place, and allow 
the action to go on until it neai'ly ceases ; when, if 
there be silver still undissolved, the flask may be again 
placed on the sand-bath until the silver disappears. If, 
Jjoweverj the acid employed has been weak, it may be 
necessary to add a Jittle more-. TVie lefii ivjcovfe^ iottCL^^ 
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when cliemical action is going on disappear wlien the 
silver is dissolved or when the acid has done its work. 
If a little black powder be visible at the bottom of the 
flask, it may be taken care of separately, as it is gold. 
I have frequently found gold in the silver purchased of 
a refiner; in some instances more than sufficient to 
pay the expense of the acid employed. 

The nitrate of silver formed during the above opera- 
tipn should be carefully poured into a porcelain or 
Wedgwood capsule, and heated until a pellicle appears 
on the surface, when it may be placed aside to crystallise. 
The uncrystallised liquor should then be poured from 
the crystals into another capsule, and heat applied until 
it has evaporated sufficiently to crystallise. When this 
is done, the crystals of nitrate of silver are to be placed 
in a large jar or other suitable vessel, and about three 
pints of cold distilled water added, the whole being 
well stirred with a glass rod until the crystals are 
dissolved. 

A quantity of carbonate of potassa is now to be dis- 
solved in distilled water, and some of the solution added 
to the nitrate of silver, until no further precipitation 
takes place. It is advisable occasionally to put a little of 
the clear solution in a glass, or test-tube, and to add a 
few drops of the solution of potassa, in order to ascertain 
whether all the silver is thrown down, or otherwise ; as 
soon as the application of the alkaline solution produces 
no effect upon the solution of nitrate of silver, this 
operation is complete. 

The supernatant liquor (that is, the fluid which remains 
above the precipitate) should next be carefully poured 
oS the precipitated silver, and fresh wateic «Adi^^\*Cwi&\% 
s^aln allowed to settle, and the water ^o>xt^^ ofS. ^^ 
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before, which operation should be repeated several times 
in order to wash the precipitate thoroughly. 

A quantity of cyanide of potassium is then to be dis- 
solved in hot or cold water, and rather more than is 
sufficient to dissolve the precipitate added. In a few 
minutes the carbonate of silver will be dissolved by the 
cyanide, but in all probability there will be a trifling 
sediment at the bottom of the vessel, which may be 
separated from the solution by filtration, and preserved, 
as in all probability it will contain a little silver. 

Sufficient water is now to be added to make one 
gallon of solution. Should the solution be found to 
work rather slowly at first, a little of the solution of 
cyanide may be added from timfe to time, as it is 
required : but it is preferable, in working a new solu- 
tion, to have as small a proportion of cyanide as pos- 
sible, otherwise the articles may strip, but more espe- 
cially if they are composed of German silver. 

When a silver solution has been worked for some 
length of time, it acquires organic matter, and is then 
capable of bearing, without injury, a larger proportion 
of cyanide. 

It is necessary that the nitric acid employed for dis- 
' solving silver should be of good commercial quality, if 
not chemically pure, for if it contains hydrochloric acid 
(which is not an unfrequent adulteration), a portion of 
the silver dissolved will become precipitated in the form 
of a white flocculent powder (chloride of silver), and 
the success of the operation is thereby impaired. 

Solution II. — To one ounce of silver, dissolved and 
crystallised as above directed, is to be added three pints 
of distilled water. The silver is to be precipitated firom 
this by adding gradually a strong so\u\.\oti ol c^wi\^a<i\ 
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potassium. This must be done with caution^ as an 
excess of cyanide will re-dissolve the precipitate. Should 
the operator, however, accidentally apply too much 
cyanide, a little nitrate of silver in solution may be 
added, the silver of which will be precipitated by the 
surplus cyanide. A portion of the solution should be 
placed in a wine-glass occasionally, and a drop of 
cyanide added, until no further effect is produced by 
this substance. 

As soon as the precipitate (which is white) has sub- 
sided, the clear solution is to be poured off, and fresh 
water added, this being done several times, as before, 
to wash the precipitate. 

Three pounds of ferrocyanide of potassium (yellow 
prussiate of potassa) may now be dissolved in water, 
and added to the precipitate. When the precipitate is 
dissolved, add sufficient water to make one gallon of 
solution, which should then be filtered before using. 
This solution is not very profitable to the electro-plater, 
as it requires fresh silver to be added frequently, owing 
to the fact that the anode, or silver plate, is not acted 
upon by the ferrocyanide, therefore the solution soon 
becomes deprived of its silver. It may be used, how- 
ever, for experimental purposes. 

Solution III. — One ounce of fine silver dissolved 
and treated as before, to which add three pints of dis- 
tilled water. Precipitate the silver by adding a strong 
solution of common salt — an excess does no harm. A 
single drop of hydrochloric acid will show whether all 
the silver is thrown down or not. The white precipi- 
tate thus formed (which is chloride of silver) is to be 
washed as before. 

A quantity of hyposulphite of ^odia \& XkKiA. ^Ssa^s^Oc?^^ 
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in hot distilled water, and a suflBcient quantity added 
to dissolve the precipitate. Water is then to be added 
to make one gallon. This solution is decomposed by 
light, and should therefore be kept covered up, or in a 
dark place. It is not much used by electro-platers. 

Solution IV. — One ounce of fine silver treated as be- 
fore, and dissolved in three pints of distilled water. Pre- 
cipitate with a strong solution of common salt, and wash, 
as above directed. Dissolve the precipitate with a strong 
solution of cyanide of potassium, taking care not to add 
much more than will dissolve the chloride of silver. 
Filter carefully, at least once through the same filtering 
paper and once through clean filtering paper, and then 
add enough distilled water to make one gallon of solution. 

The above solution is very useful when it is desired 
to plate an article delicately white, but the silver is 
liable to strip when the burnisher is applied to it. This 
solution, however, msiy be employed with less fear of 
the work stripping, if it be used weaker, with a small 
surface of anode and feeble battery power. 

Under all circumstances this solution is more applic- 
able to surfaces which only require to be scratch- 
brushed, or which are to be left dead. Chased figures, 
clock-dials, cast metal work, &c., may be admirably 
plated with this solution. 

Solution V. — One ounce of fine silver, as before, 
and the crystals dissolved in three pints of distilled 
water. Add strong solution of cyanide of potassium 
until no further precipitation takes place. If too mucV 
cyanide is added, it will re-dissolve the precipitate. 
'Pout oS the supernatant liquor and wash the silver as 
before. Now add strong solution o? cy«txv\ie lo dissolve 
i^o precipitate. Make one gaWou VitVi 9L\^\X^^^^^^.^t' 
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The solution should have a moderate excess of cyanide^ 
and it must be filtered before using. 

Solution VI. — A silver solution may be made by 
dissolving one ounce of silver as before. Dissolve the 
crystals in one pint of distilled water. Next be pre- 
pared with a large vessel full of lime-water, made by 
adding recently slaked lime to an ample quantity of 
water, which, it must be remembered, dissolves but a 
very small per-centage of lime. To the clear lime- 
water is to be added the solution of nitrate of silvei-, 
which will be converted into a dark brown precipitate 
(oxide of silver). When all the silver is thrown down, 
the clear liquor is to be poured oflf, and the precipitate 
washed as before. Now add strong cyanide of potas- 
sium solution to dissolve the oxide of silver, and make 
one gallon with distilled water. 

This makes a very excellent solution, although it is 
somewhat troublesome to prepare. 

Solution VII. — Dissolve in one gallon of water one 
ounce and a-quarter of cyanide of potassium, in a 
stone-ware or glass vessel. Fill a porous cell with somo 
of this solution, and place it in the larger vessel ; the 
solution should be the same height in both vessels. 
Then put a piece of sheet copper or iron, connected 
with the wire which proceeds from the zinc of the bat- 
tery, into the porous cell. Place in the stone vessel a 
piece of stout sheet silver, which must be previously 
attached to the wire issuing from the copper of the 
battery. It is well to employ several cells alternated, 
for this purpose, when a large quantity of solution has 
to be prepared ; that is to ssiy, the zinc of one battery 
should be united hy a wire with the cop\)et ol >i\\^ tv^^\., 
md so on. In a few hours the so\ut\o\vm\\v^\8cc^<et. 
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vessel will have acquired sufficient silver^ and tlie solu- 
tion may be at once used. The porous cell is to be 
removed, and its contents may be thrown away. 

In working this solution at first it is necessary to 
expose a rather large surface of anode, and small quan- 
tities of cyanide must be added occasionally until the 
solution is in brisk working order. 

This is one of the best solutions, when carefully 
prepared, and is less liable to strip than many others. 

Solutions of silver may be prepared by precipitating 
the silver from the solution of nitrate with ammonia, 
soda, magnesia, &c., &c., but for all practical purposes 
the solutions I., IV., V., VI., and VII., may, if care- 
fully prepared, be depended upon. 

When it is desired that the articles should come out 
of the bath having a bright appearance, a little bisul- 
phuret of carbon is added to the solution. This is best 
done in the following manner : — Put an ounce of bisul- 
phuret of carbon into a pint bottle containing a strong 
silver solution with cyanide in excess. The bottle 
should be repeatedly shaken, and the mixture' is ready 
for use in a few days. A few drops of this solution 
may be poured into the plating bath occasionally, until 
the work appears sufficiently bright. The bisulphuret 
solution, however, must be added with -care, for an 
excess is apt to spoil the solution. In plating surfaces 
which cannot easily be scratch-brushed, this brightening 
process is very serviceable. The operator, however, 
must never add too much at a time. 

In making up any of the foregoing solutions the 
weights and measures employed are troy, or apothe- 
caides^ weight, and imperial measxne, a table of which 
will be given at the end of this voVvxme. 
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Having at command any of the Bolutions described, 
the operator may next arrange the battery. A plate 
a, a, a, or sheet of silver, is to be attached to the wire 
iasuing from the copper of the battery b, and supported 
by a brass rod rf; this may be done either by soldering 
them together or uniting them with a suitable binding 
icieir; but the best plan of attaching the anode, or 

A- 




sheet of silver, to the copper wire is as follows : — Cut 
a strip to within half an inch or so; this strip may 
be united to the wire by a binding screw or soldered. 
If cast plates of silver are used, it is advantageous to 
have them cast with an extra piece, about three inches 
long at the comers, to attach the copper wire to. 

The object in adopting either of the above arrange- 
ments is to prevent the copper wire entering tlie bath, 
na this is much impaired by allowing the copper to be 
immersed in the cyanide solution, whether deposition 
is taking place or not. Copper, if left in the bath for 
any length of time, even unconnected with a battery, 
will reduce a portion of the silver from the solution, 
an equivalent of the copper taking its pkce. This is 
especially the case when a large quantity of free cyanide 
is present. 

A brass rod e, with a binding screw soVdeTeioi waCTt^i^L 
on one end of it, is now to be attaclae4 ixt ftie -ae^Mwa 
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wire of the battery. The articles to be coated may be 
suspended to this rod by pieces of clean copper wire ; 
the wire used for this purpose may be rather thin, yet 
sufficiently strong to bear the weight of the articles. 
The thinner the wire is the less mark will be made 
upon the articles coated — a very important considera- 
tion in some cases, especially where spoons and forks 
are to be plated. Tiiis wire is termed "slinging wire.'' 
The size I generally prefer for spoons and forks is 
about ji^^nd of an inch in thickness. The rods from 
which the anodes and goods to be plated are suspended 
must be kept quite clean and bright, by rubbing with 
emery cloth. 

Preparation of New Work to be Plated.— Ger- 

man silver spoons and forks may be first placed in a hot 
solution of caustic soda or potassa (made by uvixing 
recently-slaked lime with a concentrated hot solution 
of either soda or potassa, and allowing the lime to sub- 
side, the liquor is ready for use when farther diluted), 
in order to remove any grease which may be upon 
them. A few minutes will eflfect this, as the caustic 
alkali very readily converts the small amount of grease 
generally on these articles into a soapy substance, easily 
removable by water. This process, however, is not 
indispensable; I seldom adopt it. 

The spoons, &c., may now be well brushed with either 
powdered pumice-stone or powdered bath-brick (I 
prefer the latter) and water — a hard brush being ap- 
plied to the purpose. This cleansing process is carried 
on until all the polish of the spoons is removed ; and 
the Angers which hold the articles should be kept well 
charged with the powdered malen?^, to ^tevent any 
ffrease or perspimtion being impatteOi V,o Wv^^oxV, \\i 
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deaning spoons^ it is advisable to begin at the inside 
of the bowl, and then to proceed to the other parts; 
lastly, going over the whole surface lightly, to render 
it uniform after the necessary handling it has been 
subjected to. A little practice will soon render the 
operator expert in these important details. The spoons, 
&c., are to be placed in clean cold water as soon as 
ihey are brushed, and are then ready for the bath. The 
slinging wires may now be attached. 

When a solution is newly made, the work is apt to 
be irregularly coated at first, therefore it may be neces- 
sary to take the articles out of the bath about ten 
minutes after their first immersion, and to give them 
another slight rub with the brush and powdered ma- 
terial as before, when they should be again rinsed and 
placed in the solution. 

If it is desired to give the spoons a very strong coat- 
ing of silver, it is well, after a few hours* immersion, to 
remove them from the bath, and to submit them to the 
action of a lathe scratch-brush (consisting of a ^' chuck," 
with several bundles of fine brass wire attached to it. 
upon which beer or weak ale is allowed to run from a 
small barrel, with a tap to it, from above). This process 
will burnish down the white "burr," as it is called 
and which consists of minute crystals of fine silver, 
and will prevent the coating from becoming rough. 
After the articles are scratched they should be rinsea 
in clean water, and again placed in the bath until done. 
The spoons may be lightly brushed over with moistenf a 
silver sand instead of being scratch-brushed, but the 
latter is preferable. When the goods have receivea 
the required coating they are agaii\ acTatdx^flij ^\A ^"wv 
then be Snisbedj either by the buraiaVveT ot ^^v^et^ 
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If the operator desires to know exactly how much 
silver is deposited on a given quantity of work, this 
may be done by weighing the article before and after 
immersion ; or, by weighing the anode each time, he 
may form a tolerably correct estimate of the amount 
of silver deposited, for the anode generally supplies the 
solution with the amount of silver taken from it by the 
articles coated, that is to say, if all circumstances have 
been favourable. 

When the articles are first placed in the bath, a suf- 
ficient surface of anode should be exposed (that is, 
immersed in the solution) to enable the goods to become 
whitish in the course of a few seconds. If they assume 
this appearance the very instant they enter the bath, 
the process is going on too quickly, and the articles 
wiU be liable to " strip/* I regulate the speed of the 
operation of electro-deposition almost entirely by the 
anode, and I prefer exposing a small portion of this 
electrode at first, until the goods are uniformly covered, 
when the anode is lowered, little by little, until suf- 
ficient is exposed to carry on the operation with requisite 
speed. But the state of the solution and the battery 
must also be carefully attended to. 

Large goods — for example, tea-pots, cruet-frames, 
tea-urns, &c., may be treated in the same way as spoons 
and forks, but care must be taken that no impression 
of the fingers be left on any of the plain surfaces, as in 
such case a roughness will occur at that part. 

Preparation of Old Work to be Plated.— 

Sheffield or Birmingham plated cruet, soy, and liquor 

frames, &c., from which the silver has worn oflF, should 

JSrsthave the bottom separated from the wire, either by 

unsoldering or unscrewing, as tlie c«ia^ lawj \i^* TUe 
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bottom^ if it is very roughs may be rendered smooth 
by means of emery cloth^ or pumice-stone and water, 
and emery cloth afterwards. It may be finished with 
water-of-Ayr stone. The cruet-frame wire may gene- 
rally be made smooth with emery cloth only. 

As soon as the parts of the frame are smooth^ the 
edges^ feet^ &c.^ may be brushed with a hard brush and 
powdered Bath brick^ until all the interstices are quite 
clean. K there be any verdigris on any part of the 
frame it may be removed immediately by applying a 
few drops of hydrochloric acid (^^ spirit of salt '^) to the 
part. When the edges have been well brushed, the 
frame should be brushed all over in the same way, 
and it is then ready for the solution. But if the 
edges or mounts are lead (^^ silver edges'' they are 
generally termed), it will be necessary to apply, with a 
rather soft brush, a solution made by dissolving four 
ounces of mercury in nitric acid, and adding about 
half-a-pint of cold water. This solution is to be lightly 
brushed over the lead mounts only; the article and 
brush are then to be well rinsed, and the brush and 
plain water again applied in the same way. The splu- 
tion of mercury will turn the edges black, or dark grey, 
but the subsequent brushing will render them bright 
again. The frame is now to be well rinsed and is 
ready for the depositing bath. If, on its first immer- 
sion, any black spots exhibit themselves, the frame 
may be removed, again brushed over, and finally re- 
turned to the bath. If the edges do not receive the 
coating of silver as readily as the other parts, the 
solution may require a little more cyanide, or strengthen 
the power of the battery, or by increasing tha «vjx^im» 
of the anode tbk may be accomplished. 
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I have successfully coated these lead edges by apply 
ing a solution of sulphate of copper a^ with a little free 
sulphuric acid in it, thus : — I dip one portion of the 

edge at a time in 
the solution of 
sulphate of cop- 
per, and with a 
piece of iron A, 
I touch the lead 
edge c, in solution, and this in an instant becomes 
coated with a bright deposit of copper. This is now 
rinsed, and the next part of the edge is treated in the 
same way, and so on. By this plan lead edges may be 
coated with great faciUty and certainty of success. 

Generally, underneath the bottoms of cruet frames is 
a coating of tin ; and as this metal is very troublesome 
to plate, unless in a solution made expressly for it, I 
prefer removing the tin, either by means of nitric or 
hydrochloric acid (the latter being rather a slow pro- 
cess), or with emery cloth and pumice; but nitric 
acid, employed with care, is the quickest plan. 

When it is wished merely to whiten an article with 
silver, the amount deposited being of no consideration, 
solution No. 4, described at page 44, should be used. Let 
us suppose that a time-piece dial be the object to be 
whitened. The dial is first cleaned with a brush in the 
ordinary way, imtil all the old silver (if any) is removed ; 
it is then rubbed with a piece of chamois leather and finely 
powdered Bath brick, slightly moistened; it is better 
to pass the leather over the surface in circles^ so as to 
render the face as uniform as possible and to prevent 
tAe deposit from being patchy. The dial is then to be 
rinsed in quite clean water and Buapeiidi^dL Va. \Xv^\i^5C>Du 
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If the finger has been allowed to touch the face of the 
dial^ it will be found that that part exhibits a dulness 
corresponding to the form of the skin of the finger, and 
it will be necessary to rub the dial as before with the 
chamois leather. The dial should be supported by the 
edges only. A few minutes^ immersion will be sufficient 
to whiten a dial. When done, it is to be plunged into 
boiling water, and allowed to dry spontaneously, or be 
placed in perfectly clean box saw-dust. 

Articles which are to be left with a dead- white sur- 
face, may be prepared in the same way, but they 
require to remain longer in the bath ; in fact, till they 
assume the characteristic dead-white appearance. They 
are then to be placed in boiling water, and finally in 
box-dust, the latter being removed by means of a 
soft brush. 

When it is necessary to whiten goods very quickly, 
the solution may be weakened with hot water, and the 
temperature raised to about 130° Fahr. The surface of 
anode exposed must be less than if the solution were 
to be worked cold. Moving the articles about in the 
solution occasionally, ensures uniformity and improves 
the whiteness by giving it a slight transparency. 

When any of the solutions have been in use for some 
length of time, their conductibility may be augmented 
by adding a little cyanide of potassium. After the 
first few days the solution generally works better than 
when newly made; therefore it is not advisable to 
make any alteration in it until it begins to work rather 
tardily, when the additional cyanide may be added. I 
have invariably found that a solution that has been 
worked tor several years has given \)ett.et T^«vi5i\,'^ S^cl'sxv. 
one recently made, and I have never ^eX, \i^.^xv ^wsv- 
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pelled to resupply the solution with silver; this is 
simply because I have takeh care to work with a suffi- 
cient surface of anode, with battery power of feeble 
intensity, and with enough free cyanide in solution to 
cause the anode to yield as much silver to the bath 
as the plated articles have from time to time removed 
from it. 

Iron is by no means an easy metal to coat with 
silver. It may, however, be successfully plated with 
care. The iron article should first be well cleaned 
and rendered free from rust, either by rubbing with 
emery cloth, or by dipping it into a' pickle composed of 

Sulpliuric acid 2 ounces. 

Hydrochloric acid . . . . . . 1 ounce. 

Water 1 gallon. 

It may remain in this pickle until the oxide or rust 
becomes easily removable by a brush and wet sand. 
If it be found, on removing the articles from the pickle, 
that the oxide does no£ brush off easily, it should be 
returned to the pickle-bath. When the surface is 
merely rusty, strong hydrochloric acid alone will remove 
the rust and render the article at once clean and ready 
for the sand-brush. The articles when cleaned and 
well rinsed, may be placed in the alkaline solution of 
copper bath, described at page 35, and allowed to 
remain until they have received a slight coating ; they 
may then be rinsed and placed in the silvering bath; 
or the articles may be electro-brassed by any of the 
processes hereafter to be described, and then immersed 
in the plating bath. 
It is better to deposit a coating either of brass or 
copper upon an iron surface^ to ma\ae «^\]lca^%%. Copper 
fnll adhere well to iron, but Bilver \nV\ tvqX.^ VJ^^T^i^^t^ 
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copper acts the useful part of a " go-between/^ thereby 
preventing the disagreement that might arise were two 
metals^ so antagonistic to each other as silver and iron^ 
allowed to come in contact. 

The solution in which iron is to be plated should be 
weakened with about fifty per cent, of water. 

Britannia metal^ pewter^ and all combinations of 
lead and tin^ are best plated in a solution containing a 
good deal of. free cyanide. Deposition should be 
suffered to take place quickly at firsts so as to insure 
the deposit going well all over the article. A larger 
surface of anode^ also^ must be exposed than would be 
required for German silver work — probably three times 
the surface. 

The battery power must be energetic, but not too 
intense. Two 4-gallon cells of the battery described at 
page 10 will be sufficient for objects of considerable size. 
Articles made of Britannia metal, &c., should not be 
disturbed while in solution. They may, however, be 
shifted now and then so as to expose a fresh surface to 
the anode, for the sake of causing uniformity of deposit, 
but it is not advisable to let the solution be agitated 
more than is absolutely necessary. This caution, how- 
ever, is chiefly applicable to the period when the articles 
are first immersed in the bath. 

The goods may be prepared for plating by brush- 
ing them over with silver sand and water, with a 
moderately hard brush, instead of the powdered Bath 
brick used for other metals. The articles may be 
cleansed from grease by placing them for a few 
minutes in a hot solution of caustic soda. 

If the articlesj when they have "been ^^^fti \bl ^^ 
plating bath for a few moments, ]^xe&eiiV> «ol 'vma^iSS^ 
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surface, it is advisable to remove them, and have them 
brushed over again as before ; then, after well rinsing, 
they should be quickly returned to the bath and 
allowed to remain without further disturbance if 
possible. 

The readiest mode of plating articles of lead, tin, or 
Bine, is to previously cover them with a film of brass, 
in the brassing bath : or with copper, in the alkaline 
coppering bath. Either brass or copper will adhere 
firmly to the surface of these metals, and the silver may 
be deposited on the coppered or brassed surface with 
perfect facility. After the articles have been removed 
from the copper or brass bath, they should be well 
scratch-brushed and rinsed before placing in the plating 
bath. 

When an article has been plated and is found to 
strip or blister in many places, it will be necessary to 
remove all the silver from the surface and plate it again 
more carefully. There are two kinds. of blistering; 
the first is the non-adherence of the silver to the article 
coated ; the second, the blistering or doubling of the 
metal of which the article is composed. When the 
blistering is of the first kind, the article, after the 
silver has been removed by the process described below, 
may be rendered smooth with water-of-Ayr stone pre- 
vious to being replated; but if the metal itself has 
blistered when the burnisher was applied to it, the 
blister must be scraped, buffed, or filed down, and the 
surface made smooth in the ordinary way. 

The silver is removed (or *' stripped ") from articles 
thus : — ^Put some strong sulphuric acid into a stone jar 
or enamelled saucepan, and add afe^ CT^stalaof nitrate 
ofpotaaaa (saltpetre). Apply beat \ixvti\\kem\,T:^W\^^v 
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solved. When this solution is very hot the articles are 
to be immersed^ and occasionally moved about until the 
silver becomes entirely dissolved from the surface. The 
removal of the silver will become manifest by the metal 
beneath being exposed at the edges. The operation must 
then be closely watched in order to prevent the articles 
remaining longer in the solution than is absolutely 
necessary. If the above solution does not remove the 
silver quickly, more nitrate of potassa must be added 
from time to time, and the heat augmented if required. 

When a quantity of things have been stripped in the 
solution it will begin to work slowly, and a mass of 
crystals will be found at the bottom of the vessel as it 
cools. It will be better now to add a quantity of cold 
water to the solution, and to immerse in it some pieces 
of zinc, which will throw down the sUver in a metallic 
state, but in minute crystals of a greyish colour. By 
dropping a little hydrochloric acid into the solution the 
operator will be able to judge whether all the silver is 

deposited or not. The acid will form a white precipitate* 
so long as there is any silver in solution. When 
all the silver is precipitated, the supernatant liquor may 
be poured off carefully and fresh water added to wash 
the precipitate, which process should be repeated several 
times in order to render the silver as clean as possible* 
The pieces of zinc should be removed before the final 
washing of the silver. The silver may now be dried and 
put into a crucible (being previously mixed with a little 
dry powdered potash), and heated in a furnace until all 
the metal is gathered into a button. During the process 
of fusion, a few crystals of nitrate of potash may be 
carefully dropped into the crucible. TiVie ^'iXn^ic >3ttsv% 
obtamed will be perfectly fine. 

• Chloride of silver. ^ "^ 
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Or the silver may be precipitated firom tte stripping 
solution by means of common salt, when chloride of 
silver will be formed, which may be dried and fused in 
the same way as above, previously being mixed with a 
little soda or potassa, to form a flux. 

The articles may be stripped in the plating bath, by 
suspending them in the place of the anode, but this 
plan is apt to injure the solution, by imparting to it a 
portion of the copper or other metal of which the 
article was made. Or the silver may thus be precipi- 
tated upon the end of a wire, enclosed in a linen bag 
to collect the small granules of silver which will fall 
from the end of the wire. A powerful current would 
strip the silver oflf in a very short time. A small 
quantity of solution containing excess of cyanide should 
be kept for this purpose alone. 

Deposition of Silver upon Non-Metallic Sub- 
stances. — Silver may be deposited in the same way as 
copper by the electrotype process, but as cyanide ot 
potassium rapidly dissolves wax, it will not be advisable 
to employ moulds made of that material. Gutta percha 
is better, but even this substance is acted upon by cya- 
nide of potassium. Moulds made of fusible metal are 
however, more suitable for this purpose. When the 
cyanide solution of silver is employed for depositing 
upon or for copying non-metallic substances, the bath 
should have at least six times as much silver as that 
required for the ordinary process of plating. 

A solution of nitrate of silver, if not too strong, will 
answer well for depositing upon plumbagoed surfaces, 
hut this solution must not be employed for depositing 
vpon cQpper or other metallic ^utiaces. 
The backs of copper moulds 'sv\i\ctL«xe\»\>^^^^5^ 
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with idlver should be covered with some material to 
prevent the silver being deposited on those surfaces ; for 
this purpose it has been recommended to boil a little 
pitch in a strong solution of potassa^ which will form a 
sediment. Some of this sediment is added to a quan- 
tity of melted pitch, at which time a violent action 
ensues, white fumes being evolved. Allow this action 
to subside, and the resulting material will be ready for 
use. Melted gutta percha will also answer tolerably 
well for protecting the backs of metallic moulds. 

There are many other practical points in the electro- 
deposition of silver, which we deem it advisable, for the 
reader's convenience, to give in the form of an Appendix 
at the end of this work, to which he will prudently 
refer when desirous of practising the art of electro- 
plating, &c. 
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In importance, electro-gilding is second only to the 
art of electro-plating ; and it is carried on in much the 
same way. The solutions of gold, however, should be 
generally worked hot; hence the operation of gilding 
is conducted in a much shorter space of time than is 
required for plating. An article may be well and 
strongly coated in a few minutes, whilst it would require 
several hours to electro-plate an article well. 

There are many forms of solution in use amongst 
electro-metallurgists, all of them varying in the propor- 
tion of gold to the gallon of water, and in "the amount 
of cyanide employed. These solutions are all of them 
easily made, and any of them can \)e '^^^Q^^"^.\rj ^ 
skilful operator. Some gilders \x^^ ^n^ w «cl^«^^' 
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weights of gold to the quart of solution — others as 
much as eight or ten dwts.; but I have generally 
found that a solution containing less gold will give 
better results than one richer in the metal^ independent 
of the advantage in point of economy. I have observed 
that a bath containing five or six dwts. of gold to the 
quart of water, and the necessary proportion of cya- 
nide, and worked with several united cells of Smee's 
battery, has required a much larger surface of anode to 
be exposed to a given surface of negative electrode 
(that is, the article to be gilt) than would be required 
to gild an article in a solution containing one and a 
half dwt. to the quart of solution worked with a single 
cell of a constant battery. Hence I infer that the 
weaker solution is the better conductor of the two. 

Gold Solutions.— Solution I.— THssolve in a Flo- 
rence flask one pennyweight and a half of fine gold in two 
parts hydrochloric acid and one part nitric acid {aqtm 
regta)y applying gentle heat to accelerate chemical 
action. When the gold is all dissolved, pour the chloride 
of gold thus formed into a porcelain capsule and apply 
moderate heat until all the acid is evaporated. A red 
mass will result. It is advisable, when the acid is 
nearly expelled, to move the capsule round and round, 
so that the liquid may be dispersed over a large surface 
of the vessel. It will be found that the liquid will cease 
to flow when the acid is expelled, at which period the 
operation is complete. If too much heat is applied the 
gold will become reduced to the metallic state, which 
may be known by the red mass acquiring first a yellow 
\mgQj and next a gold bronze will be observed at the 
bottom of the capsule. In sucli a case \\. m\\ be neces- 
Miyrto add a little more of tlie mbied ad9L^\TL>^ie ^«eaa 
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proportion as before^ which will at once redissolve the 
reduced gold. 

When the acid has been driven off the chloride of 
gold^ about half a pint of cold distilled water is to be 
added^ which will at once dissolve the chloride^ forming 
a bright straw*coloured solution. Allow this to subside 
for a few minutes^ as in all probability there will be a 
small amount of white precipitate at the bottom of the 
vessel^ which is chloride of silver; the solution of gold 
must be carefully poured off from this precipitate^ as it 
is soluble in cyanide of potassium^ and its presence in 
the resulting solution may be prejudicial. A little 
distilled water may be poured into the capsule^ to rinse 
away all the gold^ taking care not to allow the sediment 
to come away with it, when transferring the rinsings 
to the solution of gold. 

A little strong solution of cyanide is now added^ gra- 
dually, to the solution of gold, and the whole stirred with 
a glass rod. The gold solution will instantly lose its 
yellow colour. A brown precipitate is formed by the 
solution of cyanide, and this solution must be added drop 
by drop until it produces no further effect upon the clear 
solution. The supernatant liquor is now to be care- 
fully poured off, and fresh water added several times to 
wash the precipitate of gold — taking care not to waste 
any of the precipitate nor to add more cyanide than is 
absolutely necessary. When the precipitate is suffi- 
ciently washed, more of the solution of cyanide is added, 
which will at once dissolve the precipitate, forming a 
clear solution. The cyanide should be added in excess, 
say about twice as much as may be required to dissolve 
the precipitate. The concentrated aolutio^ ot ^'^^xcAr. 
of gold thus obtained is placed ovex \\vfe ^x^^^ ^x^'^ 
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sand-bath until it is evaporated to dryness^ when it 
may be again dissolved in cold water and filtered for 
use. Lastly^ enough boiling distilled water is added to 
make one quart of solution^ and a little additional cya- 
nide added if the solution is found to work too slowly 
at first — but it is better not to use more cyanide than 
is necessary, otherwise the anode will become rapidly 
consumed and the gilding be of a " foxy *' colour. 

Solution II. Dissolve one and a half dwt. fine gold 
as before, and evaporate to dryness. Be-dissolve in 
half a pint of distilled water and precipitate the gold 
with ammonia, taking care not to add more ammonia 
than is necessary. Pour off the supernatant liquor and 
wash the precipitate as before. Now add sufficient 
cyanide of potassium to dissolve the precipitate. Evapo- 
rate to dryness, and re-dissolve with cold distilled water. 
The solution is then to be filtered, and distilled water 
added to make one quart. A little cyanide is to be 
added occasionally, as required. 

Solution III. Dissolve one dwt. and a half as before, 
and when the half pint of solution of chloride is obtained, 
precipitate the gold with hydrosulphate of ammonia. 
A copious black precipitate is formed, which must be 
allowed to subside, and this substance then washed as 
before directed. Dissolve the precipitate with a lump 
of cyanide — say about half an ounce, or rather less j 
and evaporate to dryness. Then add water to make one 
quart. 

Solution IV. Dissolve the same quantity of gold as 

before, but without evaporating the acid. Add a 

quantity of calcined magnesia, which will precipitate 

the gold in the form of an oxide. To the oxide add 

snfScient concentrated nitric acid ^ap^X^xi^ V^^jit \).\» \Jej^ 
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same time) to dissolve the magnesia, when the oxide 
will be left in the form of a precipitate, which is to be 
well washed, and then solution of cyanide added to 
dissolve it as before. Evaporate and make one quart 
of solution with distilled water. 

Solution V. Dissolve one ounce of cyanide of potas- 
sium in one quart of nearly boiling distilled water. 
About half fill a "porous cell" with the solution, and 
stand it in the vessel containing the bulk of the solu* 
tion. Attach a piece of sheet copper to the wire issuing 
from the zinc of the battery, and place it in the porous 
cell. Put a piece of sheet gold, attached to the copper 
of the battery by a wire, in the outer solution, and 
allow the whole to remain in action until the solution 
has acquired about one pennyweight and a half of gold, 
which may be ascertained by weighing the gold before 
and after immersion. The porous cell may now be 
removed and its contents thrown away. The solution 
is now ready for use. 

These solutions should be worked at a temperature 
of about 130° F., with one cell of a constant battery. 

The solution of gold may be heated either in an 
enameled saucepan, or in a glass vessel placed in an iron 
pan containing water. The operator now proceeds to 
arrange his battery. The wire which issues from the 
copper of the battery is to be attached to a piece of fine 
gold, which may conveniently be done by soldering. 
The article to be gilt is to be suspended to the wire pro- 
ceeding from the zinc of the battery. 

Preparation of Articles to be Gilt. — Silver goods, 

such as cream ewers, sugar bowls, mugs, &c., should be 
well scoured inside with hot soap and ^^\iet «xA i^^\ 
sand, and if they are at all greasy, a \\U\e ett^aNKa ^'Ck&a^ 
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may be applied to them first. Or the mugs, &o., may 
be well scratch-brushed and then rinsed with boiling 
water. The insides only of these vessels are generally 
required to be gilt, in which case the outsides should be 
wiped dry before gilding. The negative wire (from the 
zinc of the battery) is to be attached to the handle of 
the vessel. The plate of gold is now to be carefully 

suspended in the centre 
of the vessel, taking care 
that it does not touch 
it; and the gold solu- 
tion may be poured into 
the mug by means of a 
jug or other suitable ves- 
sel, until it reaches the upper edge. If it is desired 
to gild the extreme edge^ the solution may be guided 
over it with a piece of wood or glass rod. In about 
five or six minutes the vessel will be sufficiently gilt, 
when the anode may be removed, the negative wire 
detached, and the solution poured into the bath. The 
article is at once to be rinsed with hot water, and may 
be scratch-brushed and burnished in the ordinary way. 
When cream ewers, &c., are so constructed that the 
solution will not reach the lip, &c., without overflowing, 
it is advisable to slightly tilt the vessel so as to cover 
as much of it as possible, and when it is gilt the lip may 
be dipped into a little gold solution, being attached to 
the battery the while ; but in this case the outside of the 
lip will also receive a deposit. This may be prevented 
by coating the outer surface of the vessel with the com- 
position which we have already described, p. 59. Vessels 
which are to be gilt inside only, should be placed on a 
pJa^e or dish to collect any solution w\i\c\i ma.^ T>axL ^^^x. 
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Silver brooches, pins, rings, thimbles, egg, salt and 
mustard spoons, &c., merely require to be scratch- 
brushed before gilding. After they have received the 
required deposit, they are again brushed, and if the 
colour be a little too pale or too red, the articles should 
be immersed in the bath again for an instant, and then 
plunged into boiling water, when they will assume a 
beautiful fine gold colour. When well rinsed in hot 
Water, the articles are to be placed in box saw- dust, 
which may sometimes be advantageously kept hot for 
this purpose, in order to dry the goods as speedily as 
possible ; but care must be taken that the box-dust be 
not allowed to char or bum, otherwise it will stain the 
articles. 

Goods which are made of copper or brass entirely, 
may be dipped into nitrous acid ("fuming nitric acid" 
or '* dipping acid") for a moment, and instantly plunged 
into clean cold water; after which process they should 
be again rinsed in &esh water, and at once placed in 
the gilding bath. Or such articles may be merely 
scratch-brushed, rinsed, and then placed in the bath. 

If, when first put in the bath, copper or brass goods 
receive the deposit too quickly, the a^iode should be 
raised a little out of the solution, so as to expose a 
smaller surface, and the articles should be moved about 
a little, by which uniformity of deposit will be secured. 
In fact, it is advisable always to give the articles a gentle 
motion when first placed in the bath, until they have 
received a slight coating, when they may be allowed to 
remain steady until finished ; but when it is required 
to deposit a stout coating, it will be advantageous to 
move them occasionally, to prevent tTiie ^^^Q^\\. \a^\«^ 
place unevenly. 
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When goods are made of either copper or brass^ 
with mountings of another metal^ or if they have been 
previously plated or gilt, greater care must be observed, 
otherwise some parts will receive the deposit favourably 
while others will scarcely be coated at all. This applies 
more especially to goods which have mountings pewter- 
soldered upon them, which is frequently the case in 
common jewellery. In this case all the surfaces will 
receive the deposit but the solder, which, being a bad 
conductor of electricity, and more electro-negative than 
the other metal to which it is attached, will receive the 
deposit but tardily, if at all. I have frequently found 
that the smallest speck of pewter solder which has 
happened to be upon a brooch which I had to gild, has 
compelled me to deposit at least three times as much 
gold as the article required before I could cover the 
speck of solder; and in many instances not even then 
would deposit take place upon the offending spot. 
Having tried to amalgamate the solder with the gilt 
surface by means of nitrate of mercury, nitrate of silver, 
and both combined and alternately applied ; and having 
scratch-brushed the tardy spot until I was heartily sick 
of pewter solder and everything which it contaminated, 
I at last hit upon a plan by means of which I have ever 
since been enabled to gild pewter solder with ease and 
certainty. I placed a single drop of an acid solution of 
sulphate of copper upon the solder spot, and then 
touched it with- a piece of steel : in an instant the solder 
and surrounding surface received a bright deposit of 
copper (which could be strengthened by repeating the 
operation several times). The moment the article was 
placed in the gilding bath the «poV.\)^^me coated; in 
^^^ — copper being easier to gilA. t\i«ii ^dA.— V>Nk& «^ 
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received the deposit in preference^ so that my difficulty 
was speedily and satisfactorily overcome. Many electro- 
gilders^ I Lave no doubt^ will find the above plan relieve 
them from a considerable amount of annoyance. 
Generally speakings however, when the operator finds a 
difficulty in gilding pewter solder, it is owing to the 
bath requiring cyanide, or the exposure of a larger 
surface of anode ; or may be the battery power is weak. 

Instead of the above plan of coating pewter solder, 
the manipulator may put a drop of concentrated solu- 
tion of silver upon the solder, as before, and, on touch- 
ing the part with a piece of fine wire the solder will 
be coated with silver in an instant. I prefer the 
former plan, however, since copper receives the deposit 
of gold more readily than silver. 

In gilding cheap jewellery, French and Birmingham 
fancy goods, and articles which are not required to 
have more than a coloured surface given to them, I 
have found it an economical plan to gild with a copper 
anode, and as the gold becomes exhausted from the 
solution, to add more gold from time to time, thus 
working from the solution instead of from the anode. 
By this arrangement, the operator is sure not to deposit 
more gold upon his work than is consistent with the 
scale of remuneration for doing the same. 

Generally, it is only necessary to scratch-brush this 
class of goods; then having rinsed them in boiling 
water, they are to be dipped into the solution for an 
mstant ; a few seconds only being required to give the 
goods a beautiful colour. 

Silver filigree brooches, &c., must be well scratched, 
dipped in the bath for a moment and tVien. ivb&^4l «xAl 
scratched again : on immersion in the \)«L\\i >iXi^ ^^^wv^ 
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time they will become more uniformly gilt. The sur- 
face of anode must be adequate and the battery power 
brisk, or the filigree work will not receive the deposit 
uniformly. The solder of filigree work is generally 
the most troublesome to gild, but if the current and 
other circumstances are favourable, the deposit should 
take place all over at once ; a want of cyanide in the 
solution is a principal cause of difficulty in gilding 
filigree work. Gently moving the articles about in 
the solution, greatly adds to the beauty and uniformity 
of the result, if all other matters are favourable. The 
solution for gilding filigree goods should contain rather 
more gold than that for ordinary work, and the surface 
of anode exposed must be greater. 

Metal pins, brooches, rings, &c., should be either 
" dipped'^ as before recommended, or well scratch- 
brushed before gilding. This class of goods may be 
done on a large scale, in a porcelain vessel like a 
colandei', suspended in the bath. The goods, being 
placed in this, merely require to be touched, and 
occasionally stirred about by the negative pole of the 
battery, so as to cover those parts which have been in 
contact with each other. 

Army accoutrement work, sword-mountings, &c., 
should first be prepared by cleaning with silver sand, 
soap and water, applied with a hard brush. The article 
may then be scratch-brushed, and placed in the bath 
until it has nearly acquired a sufficient coating, when 
it is to be removed, rinsed in warm water, and those 
parts which are required to be left dead^ gently 
brushed over with powdered pumice or Bath-brick. 
2'he article is then returned to the bath and allowed to 
remain until finished. As soon. ^^ \^ V'aa \i^«ssasa 
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sufficiently gilt, the plain surfaces may be scratch- 
brushed, and then burnished. 

I have induced my workpeople to burnish gilt- work 
with four-penny ale, instead of soap and water, and it has 
been considered by them a great improvement, since 
the burnisher seems to glide over the surface of the 
work with greater ease and smoothness, more especially 
when the gilding has been what is termed " hard " or 
*' scratchy/' Vinegar has sometimes been applied to 
this purpose, but not, I think, with such success. 

In gilding German silver, the solution may be 
worked at rather a lower temperature, the solution 
weakened, and a less surface of anode exposed. 
Grerman silver has the power of reducing gold from its 
solution in cyanide (especially if the solution be strong) 
without the aid of the battery; as also will brass 
receive a coating of silver in the plating-bath without 
the use of the current, therefore the solution should 
be weaker — ^in fact, so weak that the German silver will 
not deposit the gold per se ; otherwise the deposit will 
take place so rapidly that the gold will peel off when 
being burnished, or even scratch-brushed. 

"WTien iron or steel goods are to be gilt, they should 
be first rendered free from grease, by being immersed in 
a solution of caustic soda or potassa ; they are then to be 
well scratch-brushed — in fact, until they have acquired 
a slight coating of brass, from the wires of the brush. 
If sour beer is used for this purpose it will greatly 
£Etcilitate the operation. The article should then be 
placed in the bath for an instant, then well scratch- 
brushed and dipped again. The solution employed for 
iron or steel should be much weaker tliaa fot ^05 ^VJsNKt 
metal* I would recommend the foWo^ixi^ \ — 
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Ordinary solution 4 fluid onnoes. 

Water 20 „ 

Cyanide of potassium, about ... . 2 drachms. 



This solution may be worked rather warm^ but not so 
hot as the ordinary solution. Weak battery power 
should be employed^ and small surface of anode^ and 
deposition must be allowed to take place very slowly 
at first. 

By scratch-brushing iron or steel articles with 
vinegar or dilute hydrochloric acid, a very good and 
adhesive coating of copper may be obtained upon the 
surface of the article, but the employment of the latter 
must be done with caution or the operator's clothes may 
be injured; a few drops of acid, however, to the pint of 
water is all that will be required. 

The best method of preparing steel or iron articles 
for gilding, is to coat them with copper or brass in the 
same way as that recommended for plating these 
metals. Many steel articles, which only require a 
trifling deposit of gold, may be gilt without any further 
- preparation than merely rinsing them in hot water. 
The articles then receive a momentary dip in the bath, 
and, being sufficiently gilt, are rinsed in hot water and 
dried quickly in hot box-dust, or in an oven. 

Steel surgical instruments must be gilt with great 

care, in order that the edges be not rendered blimt 

by the operation. These articles should be placed in 

the bath without any preparation, as coating them with 

copper or brass, and then gold, may involve too much 

handling. A slight deposit is all that is necessary to 

protect the steel instrument from rust or corrosion. 

Steel or iron keys should \)e first Nvell scratch-brushed, 

Jjpped into the bath for a moment, wiSi ^SassiiXsro^A 
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again; lastly, allowing them to remain in the bath 
until sufficiently coated. These may be finished either 
by burnishing or polishing. 

BLBGTBO-DEPOSITION OF BRASS AND BBONZB. 

It is far more difficult to deposit an alloy of two or 
more metals than one only ; and this difficulty becomes 
greater when we require to deposit^ as an uniform alloy, 
two metals whose electrical conditions are of an oppo- 
site character, as zinc and copper. From a solution 
consisting of zinc and copper in the proportions to form 
ordinary brass, it is easy to deposit the zinc alone, or 
the copper alone, by increasing or diminishing the 
power of the current, or by raising or lowering the 
anode ; that is to say, by increasing or diminishing the 
surface of anode exposed to a given surface of object to 
be coated. 

The difficulty in regulating all circumstances, so that 
an uniform result might be obtained by the operator, 
and so that the process of electro-brassing might be 
depended upon, has, in many instances, caused this 
aseful art to be abandoned altogether by the manu- 
facturer. 

Many processes of electro-brassing have been pub- 
lished and patented in this country and on the 
continent, but all of them have the disadvantage of 
being more or less troublesome and imcertain to 
manage, even though the operator be a person well 
skilled in electro-deposition. But I think that several 
of these processes may be rendered commercially 
valuable if the solutions in the first instance are mixed 
by persons acquainted with chemical \a^^. ^?JKa^> 
there would be less h'ability to failure, \£ V\i^ ^oh^^x oi 
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the current employed was always regulated by the 
surface of goods to be coated; the amount of anode, 
also, being regulated by the same. If, on the contrary, 
the battery-power be too weak, or in excess, either the 
copper on the one hand, or the zinc on the other, will 
be deposited alone. 

In making up either of the following brassing solu- 
tions, the proportions may be varied to a consider- 
able extent, and where the carbonate of potash forms 
part of the formula, liquid ammonia may be substi- 
tuted. 

I. De Salzede's Patent Processes. 

L 

Cyanide of potassium 12 pai-ts. 

Carbonate of potassa 610 ,, 

Sulphate of zinc ^8 ,, 

Chloride of copper 2^ »» 

Nitrate of ammonia 305 „ 

Water 5000 „ 

Dissolve the cyanide of potassium in 1 20 parts of the 
quantity of water above specified, and then dissolve the 
carbonate of potassa, sulphate of zinc, and chloride of 
copper in the remaining water, raising the temperature 
to about 150** F. ; and as soon as the salts are well 
dissolved add the nitrate of ammonia, frequently 
stirring until the latter is dissolved. The solution may 
now be allowed to stand for a few days, in order that 
the sediment formed may become precipitated, when 
the clear liquor is to be drawn off, and is ready for iise. 

II. 

Cyanide of potassium 50 parts. 

Carbonate of potassa 500 „ 

Sulphate ofzino 35 ,, 

Chloride of copper • • • « • • IS ,, 

Water • VJWi ^^ 
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This solution may be made up in the same way as 
No.1. 

8. Bronzing solution. 

This solution is the same as No. 1^ excepting that 
26 parts of chloride of tin are used instead of the 
sulphate of zinc. 

4. Bronzing solution. 

In this solution 12 parts of chloride of tin are em- 
ployed instead of sulphate of zinc in the second brassing 
solution. This latter solution Salzede works at a tem- 
perature not exceeding 97® F. 

The above solutions are to be worked with a brass 
anode^ and with an active battery of two or more cells 
— Bunsen^s battery being preferable to any other. 
The cuiTcnt of electricity employed in electro-brassing 
must have a brisk intensity — ^the quantity also being 
considerable. 

The above solutions work very well at first, but they 
soon get out of order, owing to the irregular action of 
the cyanide upon the brass anodes, which readily 
attacks the copper, whilst the zinc frequently remains 
upon the surface of the anode in the form of a white 
paste. Hence the character of the solution soon 
becomes altered. 

n. Brass Solution. 

Acetate of copper . . . . ,5 ounces. 

Poiassa 44 pounds. 

Sulphate of zinc 10 ounces. 

Liquid ammonia 1 quart. 

Qyanide of potassium 8 ounces. 

Dissolve the acetate of copper, which should be pre- 
viously pulverised, in half a gallon o£ ^^\,^t» fe^^^ 
1 pint of the liquid ammonia, and V\veii ^\%%^^ *"^^ 
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sulphate of zinc in 1 gallon of water^ the temperature 
of which should be raised to about 180° F. When 
the zinc is dissolved^ add the remaining pint of liquid 
ammonia to the solution, which should be well stirred 
immediately, in order to insure its perfect mixture with 
the sulphate of zinc. 

Dissolve the potash in one gallon of water. Lastly, 
dissolve the cyanide of potassium in one gallon of hot 
water, and then mix the ingredients in the following 
order : — The solution of copper to be added to that of 
zinc; now add the solution of potash and cyanide. 
Stir the whole well together, and allow the mixture to 
digest for an hour or so, stirring occasionally. Add 
water to make altogether 8 gallons of solution. 

The above solution must be worked with active 
battery.power and a brass anode — ^milled brass being 
preferable. The anode should be well cleaned before 
immersion. A little liquid ammonia may be added 
from time to time, and also a small portion of cyanide 
when the solution works slowly. The anode must be 
kept clean. 1 have also found it advantageous to add 
a little arsenious acid to the solution, which improved 
the character of the deposit, by rendering it brighter 
and less crystalline. The arsenious acid, however, does 
not at first appear to make much difference, but after a 
while the improvement becomes manifest. I generally 
apply the arsenic by mixing it with a strong solution of 
cyanide of potassium. About one ounce to the above 
solution will be sufficient at first, and the quantity may 
be increased by degrees. 
IIL 

Acetate of copper 10 pounds. 

Pf one . . . • • • \'i^'vhA, 
f, potassa . • • • . \^viTai^ 
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Dissolve the above substances in 5 gallons of bot 
water^ and add cyanide until a precipitate is formed^ 
wbich^ upon adding more cyanide^ becomes again dis« 
solved. An excess of cyanide must be added. The 
patentees of this process (Messrs. Bussell & Woolrich) 
use either a brass anode^ or one of brass and another 
of copper at the same time. 

IV. Bronze Solution of M. Brunei & Go. 

Chloride of copper 1 pound. 

Carbonate of i>otassa . . . . . 25 pounds. 

Sulphate of zinc ^ t* 

Nifciate of ammonia 124 ** 

The chloride is to be dissolved in half a gallon of 
water ; the carbonate of potassa in 6 gallons of water ; 
the sulphate of zinc is to be dissolved in half a gallon 
of hot water. These three solutions are to be mixed 
together. Now add the nitrate of ammonia^ and blend 
them all together by stirring well for a few minutes. 
Make about twenty gallons^ by adding cold water. 

This solution is to be worked in the same way as 
either of the above. 

The above solution much resembles M. Salzede's 
process^ and is prone to get out of order owing to the 
fact that the anode does not supply the solution with 
metal as fast as it is deprived of it by the articles 
coated. Unless the solvent employed will readily attack 
and dissolve the zinc of the anode^ the solution must 
soon lose its proportion of this metal. The liquid am« 
monia used in one of the above processes seems to 
efifect this more satisfactorily than an excess of cyanide. 
I have invariably found that in any of the above pro- 
cesses^ the employment of a liberal aiaowiiX. oS. \\!q^^ 
ammonia has kept the anodes clean, aTifii ct^'eJcJVsftL *<3a& 
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Bolution to give better results in every respect. The 
white salt of zinc formed upon the surface of the anode 
is soluble in this menstruum^ but sparingly so in cyanide 
of potassium. The ammonia and cyanide being in the 
solution in abundance^ will keep the anode clean^ without 
which the action soon ceases altogether. 

V. Newton's Process consists in forming solutions 
for depositing alloys of copper^ tin and zinc^ and also^ 
for depositing brass and bronze. 

The patentee mixes chloride of zinc with chloride of 
ammonium^ sodium^ or potassium dissolved in water. 

Acetate of zinc in solution mixed with acetate of am- 
monia^ potassa^ or soda. 

In making up a brassing solution^ Newton adds to 
either of the above solutions a proportion of a corre- 
sponding salt of copper — for instance^ with the acetate 
of zinc he would unite the acetate of copper, and so on. 
He employs various other salts of zinc, with the corre- 
sponding copper salt, for the same purpose. 

In making a bronzing solution Mr. Newton dissolves the 

double tartrate of copper and potassa, and double tartrate 

of the protoxide of tin and potassa, with or without the 

addition of caustic potassa. He deposits an alloy of 

zinc, tin and copper, by using a solution composed 

of the following substances : — double cyanide of copper 

and potassium; zincate of potassa and stannate of 

potassa; the zincate of potassa he forms by fusing 

oxide of zinc with caustic potassa, and the stannate of 

potassa either by fusing oxide of tin with caustic potassa, 

or by dissolving it in a solution of potassa. 

For an electro-brassing solution the patentee employs 

a solution composed of a given quantity of oxide of 

'Copper, dissolved in an excess oi cj^oiflie ^i '^^\as^\»s&.\ 
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oxide of zinc and a little liquid ammonia are then 
added, and the solution heated to 120® Fah., to 140® Fah. 
Water is then added, in sufficient quantity to allow the 
solution to contain about 3 oz. of the oxides to the 
gallon — i. e., 2 of zinc to 1 of copper to form brass. 

VI. Brassing Solutions. 

I. 

Cyanide of potassiom 1 pound. 

Carbonate of ammonia 1 )» 

Cyanide of copper 2 ounces. 

,, zinc 1 ounce. 

Dissolve in one gallon of water. The temperature to 
be raised to 150° Fah. 

II. 

Cyanide of potassium 1 pound. 

Carbonate of ammonia 1 » 

Dissolve in one gallon of water. Attach a large brass 
anode to the positive wire of a battery, and apply a 
small surface of cathode or negative electrode — say a 
strip of brass. The temperature should also be 1 5 0° Fah. 
By this arrangement the anode dissolves, supplying the 
solution with metal. The exact quantity which the 
solution has taken up may be ascertained by weighing 
the anode before and after immersion. 

VII. Brunei gives another formula for a brassing 
solution : — 

Carbonate of potassa 10 pounds. 

Cyanide of potassium ... . Impound. 

Sulpbate of zinc. .... . ^i tt 

Chloride of copper 10 ounces. 

Water •..'.... 12i gallons. 

The best way of making up the a\iO\^ %^\^^C\Wl^sl^^.^ 
dissolve all the ingredients in 8epac^\>e n^^'^Ol^ \ "OttS^^^ 
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add to the sulphate of zinc and chloride of copper a 
portion of the solution of carbonate of potassa. Now 
add sufficient liquid ammonia to dissolve the respective 
precipitates at first formed, when the solution of 
cyanide and the remainder of the carbonate of potassa 
may be poured in, and water added to make altogether 
l^i gallons. This solution must be worked with a 
large brass anode, and a brisk battery of two or more 
Bunsen^s cells. The solution should stand for some 
hours before using it, when it may be separated from 
any sediment which may remain at the bottom of the 
vessel in which it is made. 

The above solution will require to be replenished 
from time to time with a little cyanide of potassium 
and liquid ammonia, in order to keep the anode free 
from the white salt of zinc, which would otherwise form 
upon its surface. Arsenious acid improves this solu- 
tion ; and I have found that a little chloride of tin, 
dissolved in caustic potassa, tends to toughen the 
deposit. 

Iron, lead, zinc, tin, and alloys of lead, &c., will not 
all receive an equally good coating of brass if placed in 
the bath at the same time. No two metals of diflferent 
characters should be immersed together; and, indeed, 
different solutions should be employed for each metal 
or alloy. 

Cast iron requires a solution containing a greater 
per-centage of metal than zinc or its alloys ; whilst 
zinc will receive a good deposit when but little metal is 
in the bath. Lead also requires to be coated in a bath 
wlijeb IS richer in the metals. 

Jh immersing in the bath, tyro different metals, as 
cast-iron and zinc for instance, tlie litie '^^vsifti x^^sm^ 
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the deposit at once^ whilst the iron would not receivo 
the smallest amount of deposit^ and in striving to force 
the metal on the iron surface the operator may impair 
his solution. Even cast- and wrought-iron jrequire to 
be coated in different baths. By observing this rule^ 
the solutions are not so liable to get out of order. 

Agaiuj iron and zinc require different degrees of 
battery-power to effect a good deposit upon them. A 
battery which would coat zinc well would not cause the 
least deposit to take place upon cast-iron. 

Electro-brassing Cast-iron work.— In preparing 

cast-iron work for the brassing bath^ it will be necessary 
first to make up a " pickle " of the following : — 

Salplmric acid . 1 ponnd. 

Water « 20 pounds. 

The article is placed in the pickle, and allowed to 
remain until the oxide of iron has become loosened 
from the surface of the article, in other words, until a 
brush and sand will easily remove the oxide. If at 
any time the oxide is found to adhere firmly to the 
cast-iron surface, the pickling process must be con- 
tinued until it yields readily to the brush. 

When the work is very rusty, it may be first placed 
in a pickle composed of — 

Hydrochloric acid 1 pound. 

Water . • 20 pounds. 

and any parts which may have a thick coating of rust 
may be cleaned by applying strong hydrochloric aci.l to 
the partj which readily dissolves the rust. It is bettei 
to remove the rust, as suggested, before imTCvst^m'^>i}cL^ 
whole article in the first pickle. GreiLeivCiV^ %^^\i«Kv:cv%k 
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from an hour to an hour and a half is sufficient time to 
remove the oxide of iron in the pickling bath. 

As soon as the articles are pickled, they are to be 
well rinsed, and are then to be laid on a board, placed 
over a vessel of water, called the " cleaning-board,*^ and 
are to be thoroughly cleaned with a hard brush, sand, 
and water until the oxide is completely removed. The 
article is then to be rinsed in clean water, and may be 
placed in a weak solution of potash or soda. It is now 
ready for the bath, in which it may be suspended by a 
stout copper wire connected with the negative electrode 
of the battery. 

For most purposes I prefer using two cells of a 
Bunsen^s battery, consisting each of a cylindrical stone 

jar A fitted with a cylinder of zinc, 
C, which must be well amalgamated 
and a copper wire attached to it, A 
porous cell B is placed in the centre, 
and a bar of carbon D is put into the 
cell, which is then filled with con- 
centrated nitric acid. Into the outer 
cell is poured a solution of sulphu- 
ric acid, consisting of about 1 part 
of acid to 20 of water. A binding- 
screw is attached to the carbon, and a stout copper 
wire, which is to be soldered to a brass anode. 

When the article has been immersed in the solution 

for a few minutes, a white foam will show itself at the 

point of the wire, in most instances, and frequently 

bubbles of gas will be seen to rise in various parts of 

tAe solution. In electro-brassing, generally, but little 

deposition takes place unless tiiete \s \Jcvfe evidence of 

^iemical action alluded to. 
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As 80011 as the article has received the required 
coating — which, for ordinary purposes, may be accom- 
plished in about two hours, with two cells of the 
battery just described, holding about four gallons iu 
each jar — ^it is to be at once rinsed in hot water and 
then placed in hot saw-dust. For this purpose maho- 
gany saw-dust answers very well. When thoroughly 
dry, if it is required to bronze it, the article should be 
rubbed over with a leather and a little powdered pumice 
or whitening, in order to brighten those surfaces which 
are to look bright when the work is complete. Instead 
of bronzing it, the article may be cleaned and lacquered. 
The bronzing process is described at page 37. 

Electro-brassing Wrought Ironwork.— It is more 

easy to electro-brass wrought than cast ironwork, 
as it is less porous, and is in general much more smooth. 
The goods may be first pickled in the sulphuric acid 
pickle-bath, and then cleaned with a brush, sand, and 
water. The solution in which wrought ironwork is 
brassed need not contain quite so much metal as that 
for cast iron, and it generally does not require the 
exposure of so great a surface of anode. 

When the goods are placed in the bath, if the deposit 
appears of too red a hue, rather more anode must be 
exposed ; if, on the other hand, the work is pale, less of 
the anode shotild be immersed. The surface of anode 
will generally regulate the colour of the deposit. 
Wrought iron receives the deposit more readily than 
cast iron, consequently it need not remain in the bath 
quite so long as the latter. 

Electro-brassing Articles of Zinc— Goods of this 
description should first be plax^ed. iot ^ ^^\\.^\ ^^ ^:sl 
boiir or so in a pickle cbnsistmg at\ 
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Sulplmrie acid ...... 1 ounce. 

Hydrochloric acid 2 ounces. 

Water . .1 gallon. 

The articles may then be rinsed in clean cold water, 
and, being placed on the cleaning board, they should 
be scoured well with a hard brush, sand, and water. 
Zinc goods, if the battery and bath are in good working 
order, will receive the deposit immediately on being 
immersed in the bath ; when the reverse is the case, 
however, either the solution is deficient in conducting 
power— in which case add fresh cyanide and liquid 
ammonia — the battery is weak, or the surface of anode 
must be increased. The goods, when sufficiently coated, 
are to be rinsed in hot water, and then placed in hot 
mahogany saw-dust; it is important that the articles 
should be well rinsed. This class of work may be 
bronzed or polished and lacquered. 

Electro-brassing Lead and Pewter Articles.— 

Lead does not receive the deposit so favourably as zinc, 
but pewter receives it tolerably well. They may, how- 
ever, be both coated in the same bath without harm. 
Lead should be pickled in a dilute solution of nitric acid, 
say a mixture containing about four ounces of nitric 
acid to the gallon of water. The same pickle will do for 
pewter work. The goods may remain in the pickle for 
half an hour, when they are to be well rinsed and scoured 
with sand as before ; lastly, rinsing in clean water. A 
good surface of anode should be exposed, more especially 
when the articles are first put into the bath. If the 
battery power is not ample, lead is very apt to become 

coated in parts, owing to its being a very indiflferent 
conductor of the current. 

In brassing lead and pewter, it la «l3lnis^\& ^.o t^^^a^ 
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the temperature of the bath to about 90° Fahr., when 
this can be done conveniently. The same observation 
applies to coating tin with brass. 

When a brassing solution has been worked for some 
time^ it is liable to deposit either copper or zinc only — 
generally speaking the former. The principal cause of 
this is that the solution has not the power of dissolving 
the brass anode equally, the copper in the alloy being 
readily attacked by the cyanide and consequently enter- 
ing the solution, whilst the zinc, being liable to be con- 
verted into an almost insoluble salt, either remains on the 
anode in the form of a white mass, or falls to the bottom 
of the batli, but a small portion of it entering the solu- 
tion ; consequently the latter, instead of depositing the 
yellow alloy, deposits only, or chiefly, copper. When 
the bath is thus found to work unfavourably, it will be 
necessary to add a little more concentrated solution of 
zinc j but sometimes I have found that the addition of 
a large quantity of liquid ammonia to the bath has 
dissolved a considerable portion of the zinc precipitate 
from the anode and &om the bottom of the vessel, and 
thus the bath has become restored to its proper con- 
dition. When adding the liquid ammonia — which should 
be the strongest which is made — it is as well to add a 
little additional cyanide. 

The bath may also be restored by separating the clear 
solution &om the precipitate which has fallen to the 
bottom of the vessel, and by then treating the latter 
with liquid ammonia and cyanide, which will dissolve 
the greater portion of it. This is the best plan when 
it is practicable. The solution thus formed may be 
added to the bulk of the solution, which, 'will tha\i. ^<«k 
well again. Therefore, wlieuevet \Jckft wio&ft ^awoKas^ 
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the white appearance referred to, liquid ammonia or 
cyanide, or both, must be added, otherwise copper only 
will be deposited. 

Sometimes the bath will become deprived of both 
2inc and copper, in consequence of the anode not keep- 
ing up the supply in the solution. When this is the 
case, a strong solution of brass should be added to the 
bath : in fact, a supply of concentrated brass solution 
should always be kept on hand to be thus employed in 
case of emergency, for the best solutions are apt to 
become deprived of metal after being worked a good deal. 

Electro-deposition of Platinum.- A solution of pla- 
tinum may be made by dissolving a piece of the metal in 
two parts of hydrochloric acid and one part nitric acid, 
over a sand bath. The acids must both be very strong, 
or the metal will not yield to their action. When the 
platinum is dissolved, the acid should be expelled in the 
same way as that recommended in forming the chloride 
of gold. A reddish mass will be obtained, which is the 
chloride of platinum. A little distilled water is now 
added to dissolve the chloride, into which put a small 
lump of cyanide, which will at first precipitate and then 
re-dissolve the platinum. The solution should have 
about five dwts. of metal to the quart. In working it, 
the solution should be warm. It is better, however, to 
filter before using the platinum solution, to remove the 
impurities with which the cyanide is contaminated. 

The battery power employed for depositing platinum 

should be rather weak, or the metal will be thrown 

down in the form of a black powder, possessing but 

little resemblance to the metal itself. 

As a platinum anode wiU not be acteSi m^otl by the 

■ranide^ the solution will, of course, aoou ^Adi\Jsi^m^\ai 
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of which it was composed ; therefore, it will be necessary, 
from time to time, to add fresh chloride of platinum to 
keep it in working order. If it is desired to coat an 
article strongly with platinum, it will be necessary to 
keep on adding chloride of platinum to the solution 
every now and then while deposition is going on, until 
the object is accomplished. This of course renders the 
process of electro-platinising not only expensive but 
tedious ; and, for general purposes, impracticable. The 
cyanide will hold but a small quantity of platinum in 
solution. 

PalladiuDl maybe somewhat more readily deposited 
from its solution than platinum. The metal is to be 
dissolved in nitro-hydrochloric acid in the same way 
as above. The solution is next to be treated with cya- 
nide, which will precipitate the metal, and finally re- 
dissolve it. The solution may be worked warm. 

The palladium anode will be acted upon by the 
cyanide, consequently the operator may deposit the 
metal to any desirable extent. There is, however, but 
little importance attached to the deposition of this 
metal. 

Lead. — ^A solution of lead for the purposes of electro- 
deposition, may be formed by dissolving the acetate 
or nitrate of lead in water. By employing the solution 
in a rather weak state, with moderate battery power, 
lead may be deposited with ease, but the deposit from 
these acid solutions is of a very indifierent quality. An 
alkaline solution may be made by precipitating the lead 
from either of the above solutions, either with soda, 
potassa, or ammonia, and then re-dissolyin^ ^itk ^-^^sv.- 
nide, hnt the solution is only fiA. iox ex^^'rasi^'^'si^ 
purposes. 
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Electro -deposition of Nickel.— The sm^rislng 

progress which this branch of the electro-metallurgic 
art has made since the publication of the . last edition 
of this work, is due to several important improvements 
in the manufacture of the principal materials employed, 
and to the introduction of a powerful and efiFective 
Dynamo-electric machine. The difficulty in ob- 
taining pure nickel anodes of large surface for 
many years checked^ the progress of this useful art, 
whilst the slow and uncertain action of the ordinary 
battery rendered it ill-suited to the deposition of this 
peculiar metal on a large scale. Again, the manu- 
facture of the double salts of nickel and ammonium 
was so imperfect, that constant failures attended the 
making up of baths from the nickel salts of commerce, 
even though high prices were paid for them. 

The time has now arrived, however, when it may be 
fairly stated that the art of nickel-plating has become, 
in proper hands, one of the most successful, and at the 
same time one of the most extensive branches of 
electro-deposition. For several years nickel-plating 
in this country had been principally confined to some 
three or four houses. Now, however, that the diffi- 
culties referred to have been overcome, the process has 
b^en most extensively adopted in London and through- 
out the kingdom, as also in many foreign countries. 
There is no doubt that the extensive application of 
nickel-plating in the United States acted as a stimulus 
to our own manufacturers who have steadily, though 
tardily, recognised in nickel a most useful coating for 
certain kinds of metal work. It is doubtful, however, 
whether ziictel-plating would ever have held a really 
high position in the aits ii ^^ Tiy[i«a:kSi-^\ftGtric 
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macliiiie had not been introduced. Before going 
further into our subject, it may be advisable to give 
the reader some information respecting this remark- 
able apparatus for generating electricity by motive 
power. 

We may state that we have seen many of these 
machines in operation at some of the largest nickel 
and other electro-plating works in London and the 
Provinces, and the results obtained have been in the 
highest degree satisfactory. It was, in fact, at the 
author's suggestion that the first of these machines 
was tried and adopted by the Plating Company, 
Limited. In this instance, a single Dynamo-electric 
machine supplanted five large WoUaston batteries of 
some thirty-five or forty pairs of plates (zinc and 
copper). And when it is considered that the machine 
referred to is only about the size of an ordinary gas 
meter, and barely requires 1 -horse power to give it 
the necessary motion, it will be at once seen that such 
a compact and efiective substitute for the cumbrous 
and troublesome battery, is a great advance in the 
art of nickel-plating. Indeed, as we have said, it is 
doubtM if this branch of the art could ever have been 
extensively pursued with advantage on a large scale 
if battery power alone were available. 

The author is indebted to Mr. Elmore, of 41, Queen 
Victoria Street, for the accompanying sketch of the 
Dynamo-electric machine, the capabilities of which 
are very remarkable. The colour of the nickel deposit 
(provided the solutions are made with pure nickel 
salts) is nearly as white as silver ; the required coat- 
ing is obtained in about one-third of the time occupied 
bj ordinary batteries, while the depo«i\» \a xeai«:^ibi<Sci 
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even, smooth and bright. The only appreciative cost 
in working this machine is the steam power required 
to give it motdoD, about ^ horse-power being sufficient 
for a medium machine, capable of depositing, it is 
stated, about 20 ounces of silTcr per hour. The wear- 
and-tear of the Dynamo-machine cannot be very great, 
as it only requires a speed of about 800 or 900 revolu- 
tiona per minute to keep it in full action, and with 




Dptamo-Electric Machine. 

proper attention to lubrication there appears but little 
friction. When we bear in mind the conenmption of 
acids, zinc, &o., in the voltaic battery, and the loss of 
current from local action caused by imperfect amalga- 
mation of zinc plates, and that for each ounce of metal 
deposited by the battery ils equimknt of sine must be 
{i/3soh-s(f, it wUl be apparent that the moderate quan- 
t/t^ of Aa/ required to give ^toitft-'^OTi^'^ l^s^eeuiS::! 
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if taken from a large engine used for other purposes) 
will be far less costly than the consumption of material 
in the battery. In speaking of the " equivalents " of 
metals, without going deeply into the theory of Dalton 
we may remind the student that if 32 ounces of 
copper, 108 ounces of silver, or 28 ounces of nickel 
are deposited by voltaic electricity, 32j ounces of zinc 
must hate been dissolved in each case, irrespective of 
the acid consumed ; and if the zinc has been impro- 
perly amalgamated, or from any other cause the full 
theoretical amoimt of current is not obtained, it is 
likely that two or even three times the equivalent 
quantity of zinc may be dissolved in depositing the 
chemical equivalent of the other metals. In Dynamo- 
electricity there is no such uncertainty as this, since 
the electric current is dependent entirely upon motion 
for its development. 

It is not alone in nickel-plating that the Dynamo- 
electric machine becomes the accepted source of elec- 
tricity; but in silver-plating and gilding and in 
electrotyping it has been found to be highly success- 
ful ; and when it is known that such eminent firms 
as W. & R. Chambers, and W, Blackwood & Sons, of 
Edinburgh ; Blackie & Son, of Glasgow ; Clay, Son, 
& Taylor, McCorquodale & Co., Clowes & Son, and 
Dellagana and others of London, have been working 
this machine for some time past for electrotyping 
purposes with perfect success, it will at once be seen 
that the machine is playing a most important part in 
the art of electro-deposition. 

Magneto-electricity is also largely used for deposit- 
ing metals, and with great success ; but the compact- 
nesi^ Bimplicity, and energy oi tToie Ti'^Tv^aiQ-^^^^VTsa 
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macliines, together with the small amount of attention 
they require, gives them a decided advantage over 
their electrical competitors. In size, the Dynamo- 
machine is about equal to an ordinary gas-meter, and 
it seems surprising that so large an amount of current 
as it is capable of yielding can be obtained from so 
small a contrivance. 

The improvements in electrical apparatus have lately 
been so considerable, and the exertions which are now 
being made at home and abroad towards further pro- 
gress are so vast, that ere long we may hope to see 
the electric current employed for lighting and other 
purposes to an extent which has never before been 
reached. To give the reader some idea of the appli- 
cation of dynamo-electricity in America, in the deposi- 
tion of metals, but more especially in electrotyping 
and nickel-plating, it is stated that there are upwards 
of two hundred firms in New York alone who have 
adopted dynamo-machines, and thus the arts of nickel- 
plating and electrotyping in the States have attained 
a perfection which has probably never been equalled 
before in any country. The substitution of dynamo- 
electricity for ordinary battery power is now being 
extensively recognised throughout the United King- 
dom, and when the adoption of this source of power 
becomes fully developed, electro-deposition will doubt- 
less progress to an extent far beyond any previous 
attainment in the history of the art. The author has 
been tempted thus far to dilate upon the relative 
advantages of the new system of producing electricity 
for electro-metallurgical operations, in order that both 
the student and the practical worker may be ac- 
quainted with the latest and moSk\i Vm^otV^si^ feature 
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In connectioii with the deposition of metals from their 
solutions. 

Nickel-plating on a small scale may be successfully 
carried on by means of the Bansen battery (page 80). A 
very useful modification of this battery has been recently 
introduced by Mr. Elmore (see Engraving). It consists 
of a pair of carbon plates, 1, united by a clamp with 
binding screw attached ; an oval cylinder of stout sheet 
zinc, 2 ; a porous cell, 4, and a glass or stone- ware outer 
cell, 3. This convenient battery is capable of giving 




a very powerful cnrrent, and is admirably suitable for 
niokel-plating small articles. 

Nickel Solutions.— Although there are several 
salts of nickel from which the metal may be deposited 
by electricity/ there are but two of these which have 
any practical value — namely the double sulphate of 
nickel and ammonia, and the double chloride of nickel 
and ammonium. These salts were first suggested hy 
M. Boettger in 1843, and it is a remarkable fact that 
they have not yet been superseded. Mr. Adams of 
Boston, Massachusetts, taking advantage of Boettgor's 
process, obtained a patent in 1869 for certain modifi- 
cations of tho ordinary way. of making the double salts 
of nickel, bat as bis process ia a ■verj ■?ci>i.iA'a!c!Js*^ ^soiai 
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it would scarcely be applied by any one having a 
practical knowledge of cbemical manipulation. 

A very ingenious method of preparing the double 
salts of nickel and ammonia was patented by Mr. 
XJnwin of Sheffield, in 1877, and since it presents some 
rather novel features, we give an extract from his 
specification. By this process, the salts of nickel and 
ammonia are thrown down in the form of a granular 
salt, readily soluble in water, and thus the tedious 
process of crystallisation may be avoided. 

MR. UNWIN'S PROCESS. 

"To effect the first object of my invention, I pre- 
pare a pure double sulphate of nickel and ammonia 
in the following manner : — ^I first prepare a pure 
double sulphate of nickel, by taking three parts of 
strong nitric acid (sp. gr. = about 1*400), one part 
of strong sulphuric acid (sp. gr. = about 1'840), and 
four parts of water, all by measure, mixing them 
cautiously, and about half-filling an open earthenware 
pan with the mixture. To every gallon of this mixed 
acid, I then add about two pounds of ordinary grain 
or cube nickel, and I heat the liquid by a sand-bath or 
other suitable means. If during the process of solu- 
tion the action becomes inconveniently violent, I 
moderate it by the addition of a little cold water. If 
the nickel entirely dissolves (except a small quantity 
of light black matter), I add more of it, in small 
portions at a time, and continue the addition at inter- 
vals imtil it is in excess. When the production of 
red fumes has nearly, or entirely, ceased, or when the 
liquid becomes thick and pasty from the separation of 
solid /sulphate of nickel, I add a TCLod^Ta\^ c^aaxAife^ of 
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hot water, and boil and filter tlie solution ; tlie deep 
green liquid so obtained is a strong solution of sulphate 
of nickel. If, from the circumstances of its produc- 
tion, I consider that it requires purification, I concen- 
trate the solution by evaporation, until on cooling it 
yields a considerable per-centage of crystals of sulphate 
of nickel ; these crystals I collect, wash with a little 
cold water, and re-dissolye in a moderate quantity of 
hot water, filtering again, if necessary. When cold 
the liquid is ready for further treatment. I do not 
make any claim to originality in the aboye described 
method of preparing the sulphate of nickel by itself, 
as it is nearly identical with that described by me in 
the specification of letters patent granted to me, and 
bearing date December 21st, 1871, No. 3,459 ; but I 
do claim the method of obtaining a pure double sul- 
phate of nickel and ammonia, to be presently described, 
and in which the sulphate of nickel prepared as above 
is employed. 

^'I next prepare a strong solution of sulphate of 
ammonia, by dissolving the salt in hot water, in the 
proportion of about four pounds of the salt to each 
gallon of water, and then filter the liquid, if necessary, 
and allow it to become cold. I then obtain the pure 
double sulphate of nickel and ammonia, by adding the 
above described solution of sulphate of ammonia, to 
that of the sulphate of nickel, obtained as herein- 
above described ; but I do not stop the addition of the 
solution of sulphate of ammonia, when sufficient has 
added to combine with all the sulphate of nickel 
present, but I contiuue to add it in large excess. I do 
this because I have discovered that the double sulphate 
of nickel and ammonia is far less BoVvjAAfim ^^ ^^Sm^^s^ 
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of sulphate of ammonia, than in pure water, so that it 
is precipitated from its solution in water on adding 
sulphate of ammonia. I therefore continue adding the 
solution of sulphate of ammonia, continuously stirring 
until the liquid loses nearly all its colour, by which 
time the double sulphate of nickel and ammonia will 
have been precipitated as a light-blue crystalline 
powder, which readily settles to the bottom of the 
vessel. I then pour off the liquid from the crystalline 
precipitate of double sulphate of nickel and ammonia, 
and wash the latter quickly with a strong, cold solution 
of sulphate of ammonia, as often as I consider necessary 
for its sufficient purification; but I do not throw away 
this liquid after use, but employ it at my discretion 
for combining with fresh sulphate of nickel, instead of 
dissolving a fiirther amount of sulphate of ammonia. 
If I desire to make a further purification of the double 
sulphate of nickel and ammonia, I make a strong solu- 
tion of it in distilled water, and add to the liquid a strong 
solution of sulphate of ammonia, by which means the 
double sulphate is precipitated in a very pure condition, 
and is separated from the liquid by filtration or by 
other convenient means, and then dried, or used direct 
as may be desired : the liquid strained away can be 
employed, instead of fresh solution of sulphate of 
ammonia, for combining with more sulphate of nickel, 
or for washing the precipitate of the double sulphate." 
The double sulphate of nickel and ammonia and the 
double chloride of nickel and ammonium may also be 
made by what is termed " the battery process.'* A 
plate of pure nickel is suspended in a dilute solution of 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid (say, one part acid to 
ten parts water). The nickel "pVat^ \a \»\i^ ^iQunected 
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by a copper wire to the positive pole of the battery 
(Bunsen's, by preference), or dynamo-machine, and 
the negative pole placed in contact with a few pieces 
of clean sheet-copper, previously put into a porous 
cell. A sufficient quantity of the dilute acid is to 
be poured into the porous cell, to the level of the 
acid solution in the larger vessel, and the cell placed in 
the dissolving bath. In a few hours the acid will have 
combined with its equivalent of nickel. By weighing 
the nickel plate before and after immersion, the amount 
of nickel in solution may be estimated. After removing 
the porous cell, &c., liquid ammonia is to be added to 
the solution until it becomes neutral to litmus-paper. 
To each ounce of sulphate or chloride of nickel in 
solution, one ounce of sulphate or chloride of ammonium 
is to be added. Unless the nickel employed in the 
above operation be pure, the resulting solution will not 
jrield good results. It is safer, therefore, lefore 
adding the ammonia (that is while the solution is acid) 
to take a small quantity of the nickel solution, and 
pass a stream of sulphide of hydrogen through it, 
which will throw down, in the form of a black precipi- 
tate, any copper or iron that maybe present. Sulphide 
of hydrogen does not precipitate nickel from an acid 
solution. As it is now quite possible to obtain pure 
nickel plates (or anodes), the operator may not be 
troubled by the presence of other metals. 

A very simple way of making a solution of nickel 
for ordinary purposes, and which, with care, will give 
very good results, is the following : — Take, say, 2 ounces 
of pure nickel, dissolve in hydrochloric acid, taking 
care not to have an excess. A gentle heat will assist 
the operation. When dissolved, SilxA^ ^^ ^Ocs^\s^ 
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With 1 quart of cold water. Now add ammonia, gradu- 
ally, until the solution is. quite neutral to test-paper. 
Next, dissolve 1 ounce of sal-ammoniac (chloride of 
ammonium) in water, and mix this with the former 
solution. Lastly, evaporate and crystallize slowly. 

The double sulphate of nickel and ammonium may be 
simply formed by dissolving say 2 ounces of nickel in 
1 part sulphuric acid, and 2 parts water, a gentle heat 
being employed until all the metal is dissolved. The 
solution is to be diluted, and neutralised with ammonia 
as before. Next take 1 ounce of carbonate of ammonia 
and dissolve ; add to this, carefuUy, sulphuric acid 
until the solution ceases to be alkaKne to test-paper. 
It must not, however, be acid on any account. This 
solution of sulphate of ammonia is to be added to the 
solution of sulphate of nickel. The double salts, thus 
formed should be evaporated and crystallized, as 
before. 

Both of these solutions should be filtered before using, 
or allowed to stand until perfectly clear, when they 
may be careftdly decanted. One Bunsen battery will 
be found sufficient for coating small articles. 

In making up a bath with either of the above nickel 
salts, 12 ounces of the crystallized double salt are 
to be dissolved in each gallon of water, when the solu- 
tion will have a specific gravity of about 1*50 (water 
being 1,000). 

Of the two salts (double sulphate and double chloride 

of nickel and ammonium), we much prefer the former 

for all practical purposes, although we have seen 

excellent results obtained with the latter salts. In 

practice, on a large scale, the double sulphate of nickel 

^nd ammonia i$ most universally aAo^V^Si, K <iombi- 
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naticm of both the double salts has been employed by 
some persons with good results. 

After the work has been cleaned by the processes 
hereafter given, it is generally the practice, in the 
case of brass- work, to dip it for a moment in a weak 
solution of cyanide of potassium, and then to rinse 
well. The object of this is to remove any slight trace 
of oxidation that might have formed during the pro- 
cess of cleaning, and since this slight film of oxide, as 
we have explained, would not become dissolved in a 
nickel solution, the " cyanide dip," as it is called, may 
be used with advantage. Steel and iron work, how- 
ever, require to be dipped (after cleaning) into a dilute 
hydrochloric acid pickle, — say, half a pound of acid 
to each gallon of water. The hydrochloric acid will 
readily remove any trace of oxide from the surface of 
steel or iron, and after again well rinsing, the articles 
should be placed in the bath without delay. 

Oast-iron work, before being nickel-plated, requires 
to be first placed in the potash bath, to remove grease. 
It is then to be well rinsed in cold water, and after- 
wards immersed in a pickle of sulphuric acid (half-a- 
pound of acid to each gallon of water), until the black 
scale usually found upon its surface becomes readily 
removable by brushing with sand and water. Some 
persons use powdered pumice for this purpose, but the 
author prefers sand, for the reason that this substance, 
besides being cheaper than pumice, leaves the surface 
of the work brighter; and since cast-iron work is 
generally required to be left dead (that is, not polished) 
it presents an agreeably bright appearance, when 
plated, which the pumice-prepared work does not 
equal. In cast-iron articles, the existenft^ q^ \x»Lrwst^xi& 
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" sand-holes '* is frequently a source of great trouble 
to the nickel-plater, inasmuch as it is impossible to 
obtain a deposit of nickel upon any surface which is 
not absolutely free from foreign matter. Again, nickel 
has such a great objection to turning a comer, under 
any circumstances, that imless the sand-holes are per- 
fectly clean, this metal will not become deposited even 
in the most trifling hollows. It is well, therefore, in 
order to obtain a deposit of nickel in the crevices 
referred to, to ascertain that they are quite free from 
non-conducting matter, which may be done by means 
of a sharp steel point, or the work may be brushed 
with the steel wire brushes employed for this and 
similar purposes, and this generally has the effect of 
rendering slight hollows free from objectionable 
matter. It is a good plan, previous to nickel-plat- 
ing cast-iron, to give it a moderate coating of copper 
in the cyanide-of-copper bath, which not only enables 
the operator to ascertain if the work is perfectly clean, 
but also to ensure a successful deposit of nickel, the 
superior conductibility of copper greatly aiding the 
nickel coating upon cast-iron work. Indeed, both for 
steel and iron, as also Britannia metal and pewter 
goods, a previous deposit of copper from an alkaline 
solution presents many advantages ; and as the opera- 
tion of coppering occupies only a few minutes in a 
hot solution, and but a short time in a cold one, the 
slight extra trouble is scarcely worth consideration, as 
compared with the advantages obtained. 

The perfect cleansing of the work to be nickel-plated 

is of more importance in the electro-deposition of this 

metal than in any other branch of the art, and for 

tlu8 reason : — ^In gilding, plating, bronzing, &c., the 
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solutions ore formed with a higlily caustic alkaline 
salt, the cyanide of potassium, which has the power 
of rendering soluble any slight trace of greasy matter 
that might be Imparted to the work by the hands, or 
any such matter as may have been accidentally left 
upon It by careless cleaning. In all cases, It Is of the 
utmost Importance that the work should be absolutely 
chemically clean before Immersion In the bath ; but 
although, in the solutions named, a trifling deficiency 
of cleaning mmj not be fatal to the operation of gild- 
ing, &c.. In nickel-plating the result would surely be 
stripping or peeling off of the deposited metal, wherever 
the least particle of foreign matter was present. The 
reason why articles to be nickel-plated require such 
delicate and careful preparation Is that the solution of 
nickel is composed of salts which have no caustic 
property whatever, and therefore would not remove 
even the faintest trace of greasy matter from the 
surface of the work. Again, the cyanide of potassium 
is a powerful solvent of metallic axides, and the trifling 
film of oxide which is apt to form upon the surface of 
brass, German silver, copper, or steel articles (If they 
have been exposed to the air for even a few moments 
after they have been cleaned) before Immersion In the 
bath, would readily become dissolved the Instant after 
immersion. This would not be the case in a nickel 
solution, however, since the salts of nickel and am- 
monia (being neutral) would have no solvent effect 
upon the oxidised surface, no matter how slight the 
film of oxide might be ; and since a layer of oxide 
hetweenthe article and the deposited metal would prevent 
their close adhesion, the existence of such a film would 
undoubtedly cause the work to ** Btiip," m ^<5^ ^iXa-t 
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process of polishing, if not before. These considera- 
tions being borne in mind, we will now endeavour to 
explain the methods of preparing the work for the 
nickel bath which have been found most successful in 
practice on a large scale. 

Preparation of work for Nickel-plating.— 
All the work to be nickel-plated must be first immersed 
in a boiling solution of caustic potash — ^American 
potash is generally used for this purpose — which is 
ipade by dissolving about half-a-pound of potash in 
each gallon of water. After being in use some time, 
this alkali loses its caustic property, in which case an 
addition of the salt must be made, otherwise the bath 
will fail to perform its proper function, that of dissolv- 
ing any greasy matter, such as oil used in the process 
of polishing, &c. When the potash bath is newly 
made, immersion in the boiling solution for a few 
minutes only will be sufficient. As the bath becomes 
weaker by use, however, a longer immersion will be 
necessary. In the case of steel, iron, brass, and copper 
articles, they may be allowed to remain in the potash 
until required to be pumice-brushed for the nickel 
bath ; but on no account should tin, Britannia metal, 
or pewter-soldered articles be allowed to remain in the 
potash solution for more than a few minutes, since 
this caustic alkali acts upon, and freely dissolves tin. 
Brass and copper articles should not be suspended by 
a metal rod in the potash bath at the same time as 
steel and iron work, in case, at any time, tin or pewter 
articles may have been immersed in the same bath, 
since the alkali would have dissolved a certain portion 
of the tin and this would become deposited upon the 
articles by the galvanic action ^et \x^ by the two 
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opposite metals in solution. Cast-iron work, owing 
to its porous character, requires a longer immersion than 
any other metal. 

Since all metals which have to be nickel-plated 
require a somewhat different treatment in preparing 
them for the depositing bath, we will consider each 
class of articles separately ; but before doing so, it 
will be necessary to call attention to another important 
feature in the preparation of work to be nickeled. 

The extreme hardness of nickel, as compared with 
silver and gold, renders it almost impracticable to apply 
the process of burnishing ; it is therefore the practice 
to polish all kinds of nickel-plated work. In order, 
however, to render the after process of " finishing '' 
more easily effected, the system adopted is to impart 
to the work a highly polished surface, before^ as well as 
after plating. This final operation of finishing is 
conducted by skilled workmen, who, having a thorough 
knowledge of silver polishing, have acquired the more 
difficult art of polishing nickel. A smooth surface is 
first obtained by submitting the articles to the action 
of revolving buffs, made of the tanned skin of the 
walrus, bull-neck leather, &c., and finely-sifted sand. 
Trent sand, and "glass-cutter's sand'' are generally 
employed for this purpose, owing to their power of 
rendering the work smooth without cutting too 
severely. After the work has been well " sanded," as 
it is termed, it is removed to another polishing spindle 
and again buffed with finely powdered and sifted 
imslacked lime. The Kme best suited to this purpose, 
and also for the after processes of finishing, is obtained 
from the neighbourhood of Sheffield. It shoalA b^ 
\&pt in jars, or other conven\en.t N%a^^^> ^"^x^l^iiJl^ 
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covered to exclude air, and powdered in small quan- 
tities as required for use. Steel and iron work, if 
very rough, are rendered smooth by an emery-wheel, 
or a buff charged with emery and oil, before being 
polished in the manner before mentioned. 

Brass articles, after being polished require to be 
immersed for a short time in the potash bath ; they 
are then to be dipped for a moment in a moderately 
strong solution of cyanide of potassium, and after well 
rinsing are brushed over with finely powdered pumice 
and water, a moderately hard brush being used for 
the purpose. In place of the powdered pumice alone, 
an equal proportion of rotten-stone and pumice may 
be used, or finely-powdered and sifted bath-brick. 
After the work has been well brushed all over, it is to 
be thoroughly rinsed, again dipped in the cyanide 
bath, rinsed, and at once placed in the nickel-bath, 
where it should remain undisturbed until the required 
coating is obtained. As it is of the greatest im- 
portance, however, that the article should receive the 
deposit almost immediately after immersion, it may be 
lifted partially out of the bath for an instant, in order 
to see whether deposition has begun. It is very im- 
portant "that the work should be *-' struck" as it is 
termed, or receive its first layer of metal immediately 
after immersion. 

In cleaning the work (so as to avoid contact with 
the hands), it is a common practice to hold the article 
with a piece of wet rag, kept for the purpose, while 
applying the brush and pumice. If the fingers are 
repeatedly dipped in pumice-powder, the rag may be 
dispensed with. The hands must not be allowed to come 
m contact with the work aiter "bemg^^^csva^ 
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When tlie solution is in good order, and is kept free 
from dust and the disturbance of tlie sediment whicli 
inyaxiably forms at the bottom of the bath, the depo- 
sition of nickel will be perfectly smooth, and the work 
will require but little labour to give it the exquisitely 
beautiful polish of which it is susceptible. If, on the 
other hand, the above conditions are reversed, a rough- 
ness of deposit will show itself upon those upper sur- 
faces upon which the objectionable particles have 
fallen, and this roughness will give additional trouble 
to the polisher. In cases where impure anodes are 
employed, it is of still greater importance not to dis- 
turb the sediment lying at the bottom of the bath. 
Anodes containing iron cause a yellow deposit to be 
formedwhich is exceedingly troublesome, since it notonly 
attaches to the surface of the anodes, but also becomes 
deposited in a mass at the bottom of the bath. The 
slightest disturbance of this fine precipitate, will render 
it necessary to let the bath rest for at least 24 hours 
before using it. Thus, when an article falls from the 
suspending rod or slinging wire, for instance, in 
searching for it the iron deposit at the bottom of the 
bath is disturbed, and permeates the whole solution, 
rendering it absolutely necessary to let it repose 
until the solution is clear again. 

Owing to the inferior conductibility of nickel solu- 
tions, as compared with those of silver and gold, it is 
necessary to place anodes on each side of, and directly 
opposite the article to be coated, otherwise a partial 
deposit only will take place. Again, from the same 
cause, namely, the indifferent conducting power of the 
solution, nickel has a strong objection to " turning the 
comer,** as we have said. The de]poa\\. 'wSSl \»58l^ ^^^^ 
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freely enough, if the electric current is vigorous, upon 
flat surfaces or projections, but for concavities, fissures, 
and hollows of all kinds, it has the utmost contempt, 
so to speak. This peculiarly amiable quality is highly 
manifest in coating cast-iron, in which large sand- 
holes and other flaws are common, and the only way 
to humour the nickel in such cases is to first coat the 
iron with a metal of superior conducting power 
(copper, for instance), which, acting as a sort of " go- 
between '' or pacificator, will bring about the desired 
imion, a perfect coating of nickel upon the inferior 
metal, iron. 

Although it is advisable, in all cases where the price 
will admit of it, to deposit a good coating of nickel 
upon the work, it is found impracticable to go beyond 
a certain point ; and if this be exceeded, the deposit 
has a tendency to crack and peel ofi" the work in large 
flakes. In some cases, this will take place without 
the slightest touch. Indeed, it appears that on certain 
surfaces (imless the deposition be very gradual), there is 
a limit which must not be exceeded, or stripping will 
follow most certainly. A very moderately thick 
coating of nickel, however, owing to its extreme hard- 
ness, will last for many years, with ordinary care. 

It is very important in nickel-plating that the 
" slinging-wires," as they are termed, should be of a 
gauge to suit the class of work to be coated. It is 
frequently the practice — the result of ignorance — to 
neglect this important detail, but when we consider 
the marvellous variety of objects which have to be 
nickel-plated nowadays, in sizes ranging from a small 
split ring to a cast-iron plug exposing a superficial 
surface of six or eight feet, it 'Wiil \>e a\. otiR;^ ^yB^^^^* 
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that a slinglng-wire which would be suitable to the 
former would be quite unfit for use in the latter case. 
It is not a question of sustaining power alone, for it is 
self-evident that a thin wire of, say, 32-gauge would 
not support, when attached to the conducting-rod, a 
cast-iron article weighing half-a-hundredweight. It is 
therefore a question of conducting power, and it will 
be readily understood that while small articles, such as 
screws, split-rings, &c., require but a very thin wire to 
convey the current, articles of larger dimensions will 
need a much stouter wire. 

Again, the difference of conductivity in the metals 
to be coated is of much consideration in nickel-plating, 
for whereas a steel, brass, or copper article would 
become readily "struck" (that is, receive an im- 
mediate coating of nickel), even if suspended from the 
conducting-rod by a thin wire, articles of lead, Britan- 
nia metal^ pewter, or even cast iron would not receive 
the deposit so readily. The thickness of the slinging- 
wires, therefore, should be regulated according to the 
nature and dimensions of the article to be plated. 

After the slinging-wires have been used once or 
twice (especially when a good, stout deposit has been 
given to the work), the crystalline nickel deposit upon 
the unprepared surface of the wire will render it very 
brittle, the deposited metal forming, as it were, a 
tubular coating upon the wire, which is very easily 
broken. Thus wires which have been employed several 
times for the purpose of suspending articles from the 
conducting-rod become totally unfit for use. It is 
better not to use the slinging-wires more than twice 
in nickel-plating ; and these may b© T^i^i^Let^ftu m^'&J^ 
ioT future operations by first strippmg ^^TCi.0«A^'t'5rss^ 
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their surface, and tlien annealing them. A useful 
stripping acid suitable for nickel may be made with 
2 parts nitric acid, 1 part sulphuric acid, 4 parts water, 
to which a little nitrate of potash may be added. 

Nickel solutions being employed in a highly con- 
centrated state (unlike gold and silver solutions), it 
will be noticed after working a bath a short time, 
especially in a warm atmosphere, that the green salts 
of nickel and ammonia begin to crystallise upon the 
upper surfaces of the anodes, and on the interior of the 
tank or depositing vessel. When this is observed (the 
original waterline being noticed), it will be necessary 
to add sufficient water to make up the solution to its 
original height* Some allowance, however, must be 
made for the quantity of solution removed from the 
bath from time to time by the work taken out of it ; 
and in order to keep the solution up to the normal 
strength and the original height in the tank, it will be 
advisable to add fresh crystals of the double salts of 
nickel and ammonia. In doing this, however, it will 
be best to ascertain the specific gravity, and only to 
add sufficient crystals to bring the solution up to the 
standard (if the double sulphajbes of nickel and am- 
monia are used) of about 1*50 by the hydrometer. 
When the dynamo-electric machine is employed, it is 
not necessary to have the solution quite so strong as 
when ordinary battery power is used ; indeed when 
the double chlorides of nickel and ammonium are 
employed, a much weaker solution than is required by 
the battery will give very good results. It must not 
he understood that we give any preference to the latter 
salts, for we are of opinion that for all purposes the 
doable sulphatea yield the "best ^iSiSk. TXioeK. ^3CK&s^a. 
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results of which, the metal is capable^ as far as our 
present knowledge extends. 

The connections between the nickel anodes and 
conducting rods is, of course, of great importance, and 
(however simple this point may appear to the silver- 
plater), it must not be overlooked in nickel-plating. 
Nickel is a very infusible metal, and exceedingly 
difficult to run into the form of plates or anodes, and 
as these are generally, especially for large operations^ 
of conaderable weight, it 
is the custom to drill a 
hole, about i inch in 
diameter, at the upper end 
of the anodes (see illus- 
tration), through which a 
stout copper S-hook is or- 
dinarily passed, the other 
bend of the hook resting 
upon the conducting rod. 
It not unfrequently hap- 
pens, however, that this 
connection proves a very 
imperfect one, from seve- 
ral causes, amongst which, may be mentioned the crys- 
tallization of the nickel salts within the orifice through 
which the supporting hook is passed. In a bath fur- 
nished with twenty-four nickel anodes, each about 7 in. 
X 24 in., and nearly one inch in thickness, the author 
has failed to obtain a spark, when applying the nega- 
tive wire, from several — ^probably half-a-dozen— of the 
anodes ; whilst from the remainder a spark was readily 
obtained, with the exception of one or two> whicik %v?^ 
but feeble evidence of the circuit \)diig ^oxDl^^\»^» "^ 
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at once occurred to him to secure a good connection 
between the suspending hooks and the anodes by means 
of soldering. The plan adopted was as follows : — The 
holes were cleaned by a rat-tail file ; the hooks were 
dipped into the ordinary dipping acid (sulphuric and 
nitric acid) for an instant, and rinsed. One end of each 
hook was then moistened with chloride of zinc, and 
immediately plunged into a ladle containing molten 
tin. The tinned hook was next inserted into the hole 
in the anode, and a gentle tap with a hammer fixed it 
in its place. The anode being laid flat on a bench, 
with a pad of rag beneath the hole, the next thing to 
do was to pour molten tin or pewter solder into the 
hole, and afterwards to apply a heated soldering iron. 
When subsequently, and upon several occasions, adopt- 
ing this method of improving, or rather securing a 
perfect connection between the copper support and 
the anode, it was found better to make the end of the 
anode to be soldered sufficiently hot to prevent it from 
chilling the solder. Before pouring the solder, how- 
ever, the aperture in the anode should be brushed over 
with the chloride of zinc solution. The advantage of 
thus ensuring a perfect connection will be readily 
understood, especially when it is borne in mind, that 
the inferior conductibility of nickel and nickel solutions 
as compared with gold, silver and copper, offers a 
resistance to the electric current, which should not 
be increased by imperfect connections. Although these 
observations are chiefly directed to those who carry on 
the operation of nickel-plating on a large scale, they 
may not be found unacceptable even to the student in 
the art 
^n all kinds of electro-depoa\^\oT\, w^oti ^ ^^^l^ of 
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any magnitude, one of the greatest difficulties is to 
obtain a solution vat or tank wliicli will hold, without 
leakage, or contamination of the materials of which 
the solution is composed, any given solution. Slate 
tanks, put together with india-rubber, or gutta-percha, 
or even with fused sulphur, and various cements, have 
been used, and for some purposes have proved tolerably 
satisfactory ; but the absorption and eventual crystal- 
lization of chemical salts within the interstices of this 
material have invariably ended in its disintegration, 
or gradual crumbling away. Vats or tanks made of 
wood, be they never so cunningly put together, being 
tongued, bolted and screwed with the utmost care, 
invariably leak. Disappointment, delay, and loss of 
material have been so great in this respect, that we 
would certainly dissuade any intending nickel-plater 
jfrom putting his faith in wood alone. It is a good 
plan to have the tank made of ordinary pine, well 
bolted and screwed for strength; it should then be 
lined with thin sheet-lead, carefully and effectually 
soldered, so as to be thoroughly water-tight. After 
ascertaining beyond doubt that the leaden lining will 
hold water, it should next have a lining of match- 
boarding, properly and carefully placed, without nail 
or screw, this wooden lining being bound together and 
held in position by an upper frame of wood. A plan 
which has been adopted of lining wooden tanks with 
lead, and then pitching them throughout, has proved 
a very unsuccessful one, and for several reasons : pitch 
does not firmly adhere to metal, when constantly in 
contact with water; the frequent variations of tem- 
perature between the summer and winter months*^ qx^.^ 
the difference between the lieat-coiiAAWi\.\T\^ ^o^^x ^^ 
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lead and water, cause the separation of the pitch coat- 
ing from the metallic surface. Again, in a lead-lined 
and pitched tank, if the anodes press close to the sides 
of the vessel, the weight of the anodes frequently 
causes the copper hooks which support them to become 
imbedded in the pitch, until they eventually come in 
contact with the leaden lining ; and as the fugitive 
coating of pitch gives way (often in large flakes, which 
rise to the surface of the solution), the metallic lining, 
being in connection with the anodes, actually becomes 
a . positive electrode, thereby endangering the equi- 
librium of the solution. In the case alluded to, the 
electric spark was obtainable from eyery part of the 
leaden lining of the tank or rather tanks, by which 
much of the power was lost; and this need not be 
wondered at, when we consider that the anodes 
weighed nearly a quarter of a hundredweight each, 
and were placed so close to the sides of the tanks that 
during the hot summer months it was no troublesome 
task for the supporting-hooks to imbed themselves 
comfortably in the softened pitch, and thus place 
themselves in direct contact with the metal lining. 

In small operations, where only a few gallons of 
nickel solution are required, the best material to adopt 
is the ordinary stoneware, such as may be obtained 
from the Lambeth potteries. This material is well 
suited for most chemical operations, inasmuch as it is 
neither affected by acids, alkalies, nor alkaline salts, 
unless there be an accidental flaw in the vessel, in 
which case mischief may occur at any time. In 
selecting stoneware for nickel-plating or other pur- 
posea, it is advisable to well examine and sound the 
vessels to be selected, before purckmiig ^eai. 
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It is well known to electro-metallurgists that metals 
deposited by electricity do not adhere so firmly to their 
kind as to other metals. Thus gold will adhere more 
tenaciously to silver, copper, or brass than it will to 
gold or to a gilt surface, and silver will attach itself 
more closely to copper or brass than to a silver-plated 
surface. Knowing this to be the case, it is the practice 
to remove, by " stripping*' or polishing the silver jErom 
old plated articles before electro-plating them. If this 
were not done, the deposited coating would in all pro- 
babiKty « strip,'' as it termed, when the burnisher was 
applied to it, — that is, the newly deposited metal would 
peel off the underlying silver. It must be understood 
that these remarks apply to cases in which a good, 
stout deposit of silver is required, for, of course, a mere 
film would not present any remarkable peculiarity. 

In strengthening electrotypes, when the object is to 
deposit as speedily as possible a stout coating of copper 
upon the original " shell," it is easy to recognise the 
second or third layer of metal, resulting from increased 
battery power, temporary exposure to the atmosphere, 
or other disturbance of the original condition. But in 
no case does the non-adhesion of a metal upon its kind 
show itself more forcibly than in that of nickel. For 
example, if an article has been coated with this metal, 
(even lightly), and after being properly brushed with 
powdered pumice and water it receives a further deposit 
in the bath, it is more than probable that the second layer 
will separate from the first, either under the hands of 
the finisher, or (if the deposit be a moderately stout 
one) without coming in contact with any substance 
whatever. It is not an imcommon circumataxL'^^^ \sl 
nickel plating under unfavourable eoTi9i\i\QiVi%^ \ft ^aR«i 
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the deposited metal rise up in flakes, from one or more 
parts of an article (especially on steel surfaces), without 
even having been touched by the hand. And although 
this peculiar phenomenon will show itself upon new 
work occasionally, it is more frequent in work which 
has been previously plated with nickel. 

The Americans adopt the system of suspending a 
piece of stout wire from either end of the negative 
suspending rod, and this is always allowed to remain 
in the solution, so as to divert the current when small 
articles are first placed in the solution, and thus to 
prevent them from *' burning," as they call it. This 
wire is called a " stop." 

In one case where we have seen this plan adopted, a 
rod of brass, which had been suspended in the bath for 
some considerable time, became coated with nickel in a 
crystalline form, the deposited metal being built up in 
a series of crystalline nodules, of great depth and 
solidity, the lower portion of the rod (which was about 
J inch in thickness) having received a deposit of about 
1 in. in diameter and which, tapering upward, to the 
length of about 15 in., exhibited crystals of the metal 
throughout its whole length, terminating in a deposit 
of about tV o^ ^^ inch. A piece of brass tubing, how- 
ever, which had been used for the same purpose, 
exhibited a very remarkable difference as to the 
character of the deposit. After having received the 
first coating of metal (while the bath was full of work) 
it was destined to remain in solution while the second 
batch of articles was being prepared, during which 
jDeriod the dynamo-electric machine was stopped. 
When the machine was again put in motion, the tube 
received a second deposit, and bo oh itom S^a.-^ \»q ia.'^^ 
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until it finally presented a very peculiar appearance. 
Instead of being coated witli a solid body of metal in 
the crystalline form referred to, it exhibited numerous 
laminae, more or less detached from each other ; and 
when several of these layers had become partially 
attached, they broke away — curling outward — from 
the underlying coatings, presenting a very rugged 
and irregular appearance. On examining these deposits, 
it was found that the various layers of nickel had no 
adhesion whatever, and that they were easily separable 
with the point of a penknife. In fact, the operation 
was not unlike that of separating the laminae of mica. 

If, therefore, as we have endeavoured to show, 
metals — but more especially nickel — do not readily 
adhere to their kind when deposited by the electric 
current, we must avail ourselves of the best means to 
avoid the stripping or peeling off of the electro deposit 
from the underlying metal. 

When an article has to be re-nickeled it is best, 
in the first instance, to remove the old coating by 
dissolving it from the surface, taking care, as far as 
possible, not to affect the metal of which the article 
is made. Suppose, for example, a piece of brass work 
has to be re-nickeled, the first thing to do is to pre- 
pare a stripping acid which will readily remove the 
nickel, without impairing the brass in any appreci- 
able degree. For this purpose, a mixture of sulphuric 
and nitric acids may be used, in various proportions, 
but probably the fpllowing will be found most useful 
for general purposes : — Take, say, 4 lbs. strong sul- 
phuric acid, 1 lb. nitric acid, and about one pint of 
cold water, and mix together in a stone jar. Tk<b 
water should be added graduaWy. ^\OsA-^^^^ 
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articles may be stripped in tMs solution by immersing 
tbem in it for a few moments. If tbe coating is very 
thick^ several minutes will elapse before the metal 
becomes entirely removed. The solution may be gently 
warmed before using, but this is not absolutely neces- 
sary. The operation of stripping should be conducted 
in the open air if possible, or near a fire-place, so that 
the acid fimies may escape through the chimney. The 
articles to be stripped should be attached to a copper 
wire, and taken from the solution from time to time, 
so as to observe whether the metal has been removed. 
The articles must not be allowed to remain in the 
stripping acid one moment longer than is necessary to 
dissolve the nickel from the surface of the article. 
Lightly coated work may be stripped in less than half 
a minute. When the stripping of brass work has been 
properly conducted, a smooth, bright surface is pre- 
sented, showing but little evidence of the action of the 
acid upon the article itself. It is hardly necessary to 
state that the acid fiimes are deleterious, and should not 
be inhaled by the operator. Nickel may be stripped 
by means of the battery, that is to say, by attaching 
the articles to the positive electrodes, (employing them 
as an anode) ; but a separate solution should be used 
for this purpose, as it may acquire a trace of copper 
from the brass work, which would impair the ordinary 
solution-bath. When the battery is used for stripping 
nickel-plated work, it is a good plan to employ a solu- 
tion of dilute sulphuric acid for the purpose, which 
will dissolve the nickel without affecting the brass to 
any appreciable extent. Where the dynamo-electric 
machine is employed, the current may be advantageously 
used for stripping old work, aa tlas o^et^^om ^«a. \!« 
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effected in a short time by this powerful machine, and 
thus the annoyance of acid fumes may be avoided. The 
energy of a dynamo-electric machine would enable the 
user to strip a large quantity of old plated work in a 
very short space of time. Articles which -have been 
stripped require to be repolished before being plated a ' 
second time, and it is very important that none of the 
old nickel coating should be left upon the work, other- 
wise it will surely strip when being finished. 

Cast-brass work, when it presents numerous and 
deep sand-holes, should be well dipped in the dipping 
acid before being polished, in order to thoroughly clean 
these objectionable cavities ; and the polishing should 
be pushed to an extent sufScient to obliterate the 
smaller sand-holes, if possible, as this class of work 
looks very unsightly, when plated and finished, if 
pitted all over with minute hollows. The larger sand- 
holes cannot, without considerable labour, be oblite- 
rated; indeed, it not unfrequently happens that in 
endeavouring to work out such cavities, they become 
enlarged, as they frequently extend deep into the body 
of the metal. An experienced hand knows how far he 
dare go in polishing work of this awkward character. 

A very important and troublesome defect in the 
deposition of nickel will sometimes present itself, and 
must receive immediate attention when observed. 
Certain dark streaks will sometimes be found to start 
from a given spot, and extend occasionally to several 
inches in length. Reflectors, with rivets upon theiy 
faces, will generally give some trouble from this cause, 
even when the utmost care has been bestowed upon 
the preparation before plating. It will b^ ioxaiLftu K5cl^ 
the dart streak referred to starts itOTDi e^^ tct^^»"i 
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extending downward to tlie outer edge of the reflector. 
The cause of the defect is dirt, or grease, beneath the 
rivet-head, which, when the article is in solution, 
gradually oozes out, and by its gravity, slowly traverses 
the face of the reflector while deposition is going on. 
At the spot where the particles of dirt have been slowly 
travellicg, there is little or no deposit of metal, the 
continual flow of minute particles of foreign matter 
over the spots indicated having prevented the deposi- 
tion of metal at such parts. As these defects will show 
themselves at an early stage of the process, the article 
should be examined, after having been in the bath a 
few minutes, and if the streaks appear, it must be 
again well brushed with powdered pumice, rinsed, and 
returned to the bath. It would be fatal to the success 
of the operation if these precautions were not taken, as 
the parts where the streaks had occurred would show the 
underlying metal the moment after the polishing-bufi' 
was applied, even though the rest of the article had 
received a substantial coating of nickel. Although 
defects of this character frequently show themselves in 
silver-plating, they are not so serious as in plating with 
nickel ; and for the reason that the cyanide of potassium 
in the silver solution would have a tendency to saponify 
any trifling greasy matter, while the nickel solution 
would have no such efiect upon it. 

To regulate, or govern the amount of electric current 
generated by the dynamo-electric machine, or by power- 
ful batteries, the "resistance coil" (see engraving) 
is indispensable. This simple contrivance consists of 
a mahogany or cedar board, about 14 in. x 10 in., 
upon which a coil of thin brass or German silver wire 
IS stretched hy meang of braaa fiiia. ^^ xsio^ing the 
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key to S (atrong) the full current passes into the vat. 
If the key, however, he moved 
from peg to peg towards the i 
right, ' the current is resisted, [ 
gradually, until, on reaching j 
W (weak) the amount of c 
rent entering the vat is reduced 
to a minimum. In starting 
this instrument the key should 
be placed at W, and as the 
bath is being filled with work, 
it should be gradually shifted, 
one peg at a time, in the direc- |^ 
tion of 8. When carefully and 
judiciously employed the resistance coil enables us to 
control the current to the fullest extent — a moat im- 
portant advantage in large operations. Where the 
dynamo^lectric machine is adopted, this means of 
governing the current is indispensable. Although 
there are many forms of this instrument, all more or 
less useful, ve are inclined to think that the one re- 
presented in the woodcut ia about the best, especially 
■ if the -wires, half-way from 8 to centre of the coil, are 
of German silver, and the remainder of the wire brass, 
onited to the former by hard solder. 

It is very essential that the wires of the'coQ should 
be placed at some distance from the board, otherwise, 
when the full amount of resistance is afiected, by plac- 
ing the key at S, the wires frequently become red-hot, 
and the board is liable to he charred, as we have fre- 
quently known to be the case. The brass pins for 
supporting the wire should be long enough to keep the 
wires st least; three-quarters of an iii.ch.ii<:)Ta.^<& %Wua]^ 
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of the wooden board. Slioidd the wires become dis- 
lodged at any time, so as to approach the board too 
closely, they should be at once re-adjnsted, and placed 
close up to the head of each pin. 

The Chairman of the Plating Company, at the 
author's request, has kindly forwarded to him a speci- 
men of nickel deposited at the Company's works ; it is 
a thoroughly good reguline deposit, uniform in surface, 
and susceptible of a high polish. The thickness of the 
specimen shows that the Plating Company does its 
work conscientiously, and not merely to look but to 
wear well. Considering the hardness of this metal, 
goods coated with nickel of the thickness of the speci- 
men referred to would possess almost everlasting dura- 
bility in the hands of ordinarily careAil persons. The 
great success which the Plating Company has attained 
is, no doubt, due to the excellent quality of its work, 
and the liberal amount of metal which each article 
receives before it is returned to the customer. The 
mistaken policy of competition which has induced many 
manufacturers to give a mere film of deposit upon their 
work — ^by which the goods assume a virtue which they 
do not possess — does not appear to have been adopted 
by this Company, for which it deserves all credit. 

Tin. — Some of the salts of tin are soluble in liquid 

ammonia, caustic potassa, or caustic soda, and the 

metal may be deposited from either of these solutions : 

a little cyanide favours the rapidity of the deposit. Tin 

may also be deposited from an acid solution, the proto- 

chloride for instance, and a very beautiful effect is 

j?rodnced by bringing the anode and cathode within 

an Inch of each other, in which case a fine mass of 

crjratals of tm will start out iiom ^^ u<&^\I\:^^ ^^^ 
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approach the positive pole, and gradually assume many 
beautifttl and eccentric forms. The slightest motion 
causes the crystals to fall &om the electrode. 

Zinc— Many persons have tried to deposit this metal 
from acid solutions — more especially from a solution of 
the sulphate — ^but for all practical purposes the pro- 
cesses have been a failure. The principle of depositing 
metals upon each other in an acid solution is bad, 
owing to the fact that the metal, when coming in con- 
tact with the add solution, generally becomes acted 
upon without the aid of the battery. 

In 1855 1 patented a process for depositing zinc from 
an alkaline solution, which gave exceedingly beautiful 
results, and the metal deposited thereby was tough, 
reguline, and otherwise well suited to many practical 
purposes. As I believe the process is susceptible of 
many practical applications, it will be found fully 
described in the subjoined 

SPBCIPICATION. 

My Invention consists, firstly, in forming a solution 
for the purpose of coating iron or steel with zinc by 
galvanic agency. To form the solution I proceed as 
follows : — ^I dissolve 200 ounces of commercial cyanide 
of potassium in twenty gallons of water (rain-water or 
distilled water being preferable) in a suitable vessel; 
I then pour into this solution 80 ounces by measure of 
strong liquid ammonia (of the specific gravity of '880 1 
prefer). Having stirred these compounds together, I 
place several large porous cells, such as those used 
in Daniell's batteries, in this solution, and pour 
into each of the porous cells as mnck ot ^ ^^it^^K^^ 
BoJntion of a cyanide of potassium ^a«y,^aN&\^ oxsas^s^ 
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to the gallon) as will be equal to the height of the 
solution in the larger vessel; I then attach several 
pieces of metal, copper or iron by preference, to pieces 
of copper wire, which are then to be attached to the 
negative pole of a galvanic battery. These pieces of 
copper or iron are to be placed in the porous cells. I 
next attach a piece or several pieces of zinc to the 

, positive pole of the battery, and I then immerse these 
pieces of zinc in the solution of cyanide of potassium 
and ammonia. For the above purpose I prefer using 
good milled zinc, the weight of which is to be ascer- 
tained before immersion; and I think it better to 
"pickle" the zinc slightly, previous to immersion in 
the cyanide solution, with dilute hydrochloric acid, after 
which process it should be well rinsed in clean water. 
The galvanic battery is now to be set in action, and 
allowed to continue in action on the above materials 
until the solution of cyanide of potassium and ammonia 
has taken up about sixty ounces of zinc, that is to say, 
about three ounces to the gallon of solution. 

As soon as the pieces of zinc have been weighed to 
determine the amount dissolved into the cyanide solu- 
tion, I dip them into dilute hydrochloric acid, and then 
rinse them, when they are placed aside for future 
operations, if necessary ; the porous cells are then to 
be removed. I now dissolve 80 ounces of a carbonated 
alkali (I prefer the carbonate of potassa) in a portion of 
the above solution, and when dissolved I add it to the 
original solution, and stir the whole together for a few 
moments, after which I allow the solution to stand 
undisturbed until the sediment formed has subsided ; I 
tlien transfer the clear solution to Mvother vesse*, when 

A A ready tor use. 
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The above solution may be made in a more concen- 
trated form^ say^ with half the quantity of water, and 
it may be diluted down to the required strength by 
adding more water when wanted to be worked. I 
prepare cast or wrought iron or steel to be coated with 
the above solution in the following manner, having 
first made a pickle composed of, — 

Snlphnrio add 1 ponnd. 

Hydrochlorio acid in 

Water •...••• 2 gallons. 

The articles to be coated are first plunged into the 
above pickle, and allowed to remain until the oxide of 
iron is easily removable with a brush, sand, and water. 
As soon as the articles are sufficiently pickled^ they are 
to be rinsed in clean water, and are then to be cleaned 
with a hard brush, sand, and water ; and any oxide which 
^ay not have been quite removed by the pickle may be 
scraped or otherwise removed, or the article be returned 
to the pickling bath until these parts yield to the brush 
and sand ; or the iron or steel may be cleaned by the 
processes ordinarily used at the ^^ galvanised iron works/' 
When the articles to be coated are quite firee from oxide, 
they are to be well rinsed in clean water, and immedi- 
ately placed in the zincing bath, in connection with the 
negative pole of the battery* 

As soon as the articles have received a slight coating 
they should be removed &om the bath and examined, 
in order to ascertain if there are any parts remaining 
unclean, in which case those parts should be cleaned, 
and the whole article once more brushed all over as 
before and then returned to the bath, where it is to 
remain until sufficiently coated. It is «ia ti^W.^Vo^^'^^'^, 
to move the article about in the aoVutiou oe^«^i\W3ksS^ v 
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m order to insure an uniform deposit. As soen as the 
articles are sufficiently coated they are to be removed 
from the bath and rinsed in clean water (hot water being 
preferable), and they may then be placed in saw-dust to 
dry them. The articles may be rendered bright either 
by means of the scratch-brush, or by gently scouring 
with silver sand, water, and a soft brush. When the 
above solution has been in use some time it will be 
necessary to add occasionally a little cyanide of potassium 
and liquid ammonia, so as to keep the solution at as 
near as possible the original strength ; and if the solu- 
tion,* from being worked with too small a surface of 
positive electrode, or from other causes has become 
deprived of a portion of its zinc, I place in the solution 
(by suspension or otherwise) several porous cells, which 
I fill with strong solution of cyanide of potassium, and 
into which I put pieces of copper or iron as before, in 
connection with the negative pole of the battery, and 
the zinc electrodes I attach to the positive pole of the 
battery, by which means I am enabled to keep up the 
strength of the solution. The above solution is to be 
worked with zinc electrodes (milled zinc being prefer- 
able), and it will be necessary in coating flat surfaces 
especially to place a piece of zinc on each side of the 
article to be coated ; for instance, if sheets of iron are 
to be coated, they are to be placed in the solution 
alternately, that is to say, sheet zinc, sheet iron, sheet 
zinc, and so on, (the sheets of iron and zinc exposing 
about the same area of surface,) otherwise the surface 
opposite the zinc electrode will receive the greatest 
smount of deposit. I prefer using a battery which 
jrielda a considerable quantity of electricity, and the 
action of which can be mamtaMieflL ioit %i c^x^v&ftx^ble 
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time without losing its power^ by which means I not 
only secure a good deposit^ but uniform results. The 
battery which I prefer is that known as Bunsen's 
battery^ or a battery composed of carbon and zinc ele- 
ments. Two or more 4-gallon cells of this battery may 
be used when large articles are to be coated^ or when a 
considerable quantity of work is to be done in the bath 
at one time. When cast or wrought iron or steel has 
become much rusted^ it may be cleaned with strong 
hydrochloric acid^ or with a strong pickle composed of 
hydrochloric acid and water, but it must not be allowed 
to remain too long in this pickle, or the iron or steel 
will be acted upon. 

Articles of cutlery may be coated by the above pro- 
cess to preserve them from oxidation or rust in damp 
climates or during sea voyages, &c., and as they will 
only need a slight coating for this purpose, they will 
not require to remain long in the bath. In pickling 
bright steel articles, I should not recommend the use 
of any hydrochloric acid. 

Electro-deposition of Alloys of Metals.— Besides 

the metals already referred to, I have succeeded in 
depositing an alloy of copper and nickel, forming a 
very §;ood quality of Grerman silver, by dissolving 
German silver in nitric acid, predpitating with an 
alkali, and re-dissolving with cyanide of potassium. 

Silver and gold — ^forming what jewellers term '* green 
gold '' — ^may also be deposited by adding to a solution 
of gold a small quantity of solution of silver, but the 
solution must be worked hot, and with weak battery 
power. Copper and gold may also be deposited together 
in the same way. However, the only allo^ \«\as3cL ^^^\s^^ 
to have much practical value in it ia t\i^Y, ol \st«a»»«xA 

^ SI 
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an extensive manufacture is now being carried on in 
this art both in England and on the continent. 

I trust that the reader will find in the foregoing 
pages sufficient practical matter to enable him to work 
the various processes described with facility and cer- 
tainty of success. I have endeavoured to divest the 
details of any unnecessary technicality, and to give each 
process with as much conciseness and simplicity as 
possible, in order that the student might at once arrive 
at the readiest mode of setting to work. Those pro- 
cesses which I have dwelt fully upon, are those which I 
have found most practicable and economical, and conse- 
quently more likely to succeed in the hands of the 
uninitiated. 
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In the following pages will be found a series of practical 
memoranda, written from time to time in the author's 
note-book; and it is hoped that the reader will find 
this part of the work very useful for reference in cases 
of doubt or difficulty. Many new processes are also 
given. 

1. In dissolving gold in aqua regia (two parts hydro- 
chloric acid and one part nitric) care must be taken 
that the acids are pure, and that the gold be perfectly 
fine, or at least not inferior to sovereign gold. 

2. If the operator requires to dissolve gold of 
inferior quality, for the purpose of making his gold 
solution, he should first treat thlB gold in the following 
manner : — To one ounce of alloyed gold of the same 
quality as that which *' colored '' gold chains are made 
of, add two ounces of silver. These are now to be 

placed in a crucible and melted in a furnace, a little 

borax: being added as a flux. A.^ »ooti as the alloy is 

thoroughly melted, it should "be -povtt^ yqX^ ^ ^<^^ 
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ressel of cold water (kept well stirred in a circular 
direction all the time)^ and thus it will become " gra- 
nulated/' as it is termed. The granulated metal is now 
to be removed^ and placed in a Florence flask^ and to 
be treated with one part nitric acid and two parts 
water; This is allowed to digest for an hour or so ; 
applying gentle heat when the chemical action dimi- 
nishes m vigour. The nitric acid will remove all the 
copper and silver from the gold^ which latter will 
remain at the bottom of the flask in the form of a dark 
brown irregular mass. The acid, which will have 
acquired a green colour, may now be poured into a 
separate vessel. It will be well to add a little fr^sh 
acid to the gold, applying heat as before, in order to be 
isure that all the copper and silver have been removed. 
If the acid does not produce chemical action (which 
may be seen by the absence of red fumes in the body 
of the flask), the operation is complete. The gold is 
now to be washed well with hot water, and the washings 
are to be added to the first solution which was poured 
from the flask. The gold in its present state may be 
dissolved with nitro-hydrochloric acid, and thus con- 
verted into chloride ; or it may be dried, mixed with a 
little dry potash, and fused in a crucible. When 
« melted, the gold may be granulated, or poured into an 
ingot. 

The solution of nitrate of silver and nitrate of copper 
formed above, may be thus treated, in order to collect 
the former : — ^Put into the vessel containing the green 
solution a piece of stout sheet copper. In a few moments' 
the silver will begin to deposit itself upon the copper, 
an4 by continuing the process for aom^e tvav& — ^^^vs^^^ 
gentle beat, the whole of the siivet Vfi^ ^N^Ti^^v^^ 
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become precipitated in the form of minute crystals. In 
order to ascertain whether all the silver is thrown down, 
pour a little of the green liquor into a wine glass, and 
drop in a little hydrochloric acid, which, if any silver be 
still present in the solution, will form a white precipi- 
tate. If, on the contrary, no precipitation takes place, 
the green solution may be poured oflF and thrown away. 
The silver is to be washed several times, to free it from 
the copper, and when the last washings pass off clear, 
the silver may be dried and melted, with a little potash, 
in a crucible ; or it may be dissolved in nitric acid and 
used for making a plating solution. 

The copper may be thrown down from the above 
solution, when the silver is extracted, by immersing in 
the solution a few pieces of iron, but it is never worth 
while to do this except for experimental purposes. The 
solution, however, may be used with the sulphate of 
copper batteries. 

3. Sometimes, when gilding the insides of mugs, 
tankards, &c., which are richly chased or embossed, it 
will be found that the hollow parts do not receive the 
deposit at all, or very partially. When this is the case, 
the article must be rinsed and well scratch-brushed, and 
a little more cyanide added to the solution. The anode 
should be slightly kept in motion and the battery power 
increased until the hollow surfaces are coated. Frequent 
scratch-brushing aids the deposit to a great extent, by 
imparting a slight film of brass to the surface. 

4. Silver filagree brooches and articles which have 
been annealed and cannot be scratched bright, owing to 
their /)eculiarity of construction, are frequently trouble- 

8ome to gild, for the rough surfaces caused by the fire, 
in the process of annealing, are md\Setevi\. corcAx^riwst^ 
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of the current. It will therefore be advisable to scratch- 
brush the articles as far as practicable^ and to add a 
little more cyanide of potassium to the solution in which 
this class of work is to be gilt. The article must be 
constantly moved about, in solution^ until coated all 
over. The battery-power should be brisk. 

5. When articles gild a "foxy^' colour, as it is termed, 
this is either owing to the presence of too much cyanide, 
excess of battery power, or exposure of too large a sur- 
face of anode. When this defect shows itself, raise the 
anode a little and keep the article in motion while in 
the bath, or remove the anode altogether and move the 
work about in the solution for a few seconds. This will 
generally remedy the defect. The power of the current, 
however, should be diminished, or the anode will become 
wasted. 

6. When a gold solution has been worked for a long 
time, it becomes contaminated with organic matter, and 
the deposit is of an inferior colour in consequence. In 
this case, I have observed that the solution may be 
restored to good working condition by evaporating it to 
dryness, and then adding distilled water to re-dissolve 
it. A little cyanide should then be added, and the 
solution filtered for use. The heat required to evaporate 
a solution to dryness does not, as many people suppose^ 
impair the solution, or decompose it; it merely appears 
to destroy the organic matter and to prevent its influence 
in the working of the solution. 

7. It is sometimes found impossible to make a gold 
solution work well which has been in use for some years, 
even evaporation to dryness failing to restore it. It is 
therefore better and more economvc^X \.o ^«xAssclSX» 
altogether and make another. T\\e goVSi ixoxci ^^^Os».- 
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tions may be recovered by means of the battery, or by 
precipitating the gold with acid. If the former plan is 
adopted^ a piece of copper should be attached to the 
negative pole of the battery, and another piece (as an 
anode) be attached to the positive pole. When the 
battery has been in action for some time, the gold — or 
at all events the greater part of it — will be deposited 
upon the negative pole, from which it may be removed 
by mechanical means, or by dissolving it off with nitro- 
hydrochloric acid. If it is preferred to throw down the 
gold from the solution with acid, the solution must be 
placed in a large vessel in the open air, as the fumes 
which wiU arise are highly deleterious if breathed, and 
sulphuric acid poured in carefully until no further effer- 
vescence takes place. The precipitate formed should be 
allowed to subside, when the clear liquor may be poured 
off and thrown away. The precipitate may be washed 
with hot water; after which it may be dried, mixed 
with a little potash, and fused in a crucible until the 
gold is gathered into a button. The operator will 
seldom find that he can recover nearly the amount of 
gold that he put into the solution ; owing to the irre- 
gularities of working, the solution becomes deprived of 
a considerable proportion of gold, and I have frequently 
found that old solutions will yield scarcely any metal 
worth speaking of. 

8. In gilding, if a copper and a silver article be 
immersed in the solution together, the copper article 
will receive the deposit first, and the silver article will 
be troublesome to gild sometimes under such circum 
stances ; and in trying to force the gold upon the silver, 
probably the copper article yjiW. xecewe the deposit so 
quickly that it will be liable to Ettvf o« n^Vcvi %e:»iu3c.. 
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brushed. The silver article, therefore, should be placed 
in the solution first, and when it is coated, the copper 
one may be suspended by its side. 

9. Each metal to be gilt plated or brassed, should 
have a solution for itself, otherwise the bath in which 
several different metals have been coated, will become 
impaired, unless, however, each metal has first been 
coated by itself to some extent. 

10. When it is found that the operator cannot, from 
some cause or other, produce a good colour when gild- 
ing, it is useful to have at command the means of im- 
proving the colour without the trouble and annoyance 
of persevering with an indifferent gold solution. Some 
gilders employ the following mixture to give an artificial 
colour to gilt work ; and provided the work is strongly 
^oated, it may be used with advantage : — 

Almn • • 3 ounces. 

Nitrate of potassa (saltpetre) . . . . 6 ,, 

Sulphate of zinc ^ >> 

Common salt S m 

Mix the above materials into the form of a thiol 
paste, dip the articles in it, or brush them over with 
the compound, and place them on a piece of sheet iron. 
The iron is to be heated over a clear charcoal or coke 
fire, until the articles appear nearly black, when they 
are to be plunged into cold water. A very useful 
formula, and one which may be used with less care than 
the above — especially for small work, is the following: — 

OES. DWTS. OBS. 

Snlpbate of copper . . . .0 2 

Frencli verdigris 4 12 

Chloride of ammonium (Sal ammoniac) .0 4 

Nitrate of potassa . . . . • Q 4: ^ 

Acetic acid . . . (a\)0\ii^ 1 .^ ^ 
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Reduce the sulphate of copper, sal-ammoniac and 
nitrate of potassa to a powder, in a mortar ; then add 
the verdigris, and pour in, little by little, the acetic acid, 
stirring well all the time ; the whole will assume a 
bluish-green mass. The article to be coloured is to be 
dipped into this mixture, and, being placed on a piece 
of sheet copper, heat is to be applied until it assumes a 
black colour. It is allowed to cool, and is then placed 
in a tolerably strong sulphuric acid pickle, which will 
dissolve the colouring salts, and the article will assume 
a rich fine gold colour. It is sometimes advantageous 
to scratch-brush the article before submitting it to the 
above process, and it will then come out of the pickle 
perfectly bright. The article, when removed from the 
pickle, is to be well rinsed in warm water to which a 
little potash has been added. A soft brush and soap 
and warm water, skilfully applied, will tend much to 
improve the article — especially if the work is either 
chased or embossed. 

!!• Moving the articles about in the bath, will at all 
times enable the operator to vary the colour of the 
deposit from pale straw-colour to a very dark red. The 
temperature of the solution likewise influences the 
colour of the deposit, the colour being lightest when 
the solution is cold, and gradually becoming darker as 
the temperature increases. Variations in the surface 
of anode exposed while the articles are in solution, will 
also alter the colour of the deposit. The amount of 
ryanide in the bath and the strength of battery-power, 
influence the deposit in the same way. 

12. If there be not sufficient cyanide in the gold 

solution^ the anode will not become freely dissolved; 

consequently, as has been sho^n, tVie %oVxjA!\wi V^ %wsii 
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become exhausted of its gold^ and the articles gild of an 
inferior colour. Adding more cyanide, under such cir- 
cumstances, will not remedy the defect, but a little 
concentrated solution of gold should also be added at 
the same time. 

13. In gilding watch-movements, the greatest care 
must be observed with regard to cleanliness. The 
work is first to be placed in a weak solution of caustic 
potassa for a few minutes, and then rinsed in cold 
water. The movements are now to be dipped in pickling 
acid (nitrous acid) for an instant, and then plunged 
immediately into cold water. After being finally 
rinsed in hot water, they may be placed in the gilding- 
bath and allowed to remain until they have received the 
required coating. A few seconds will generally be 
sufficient, as this class of work does not require to be 
very strongly gilt. When gilt, the movements are to 
be rinsed in warm water, and scratch-brushed j they 
may then be returned to the bath, for an instant, to 
give them a good colour. Lastly, rinse in hot water, 
and place the movements in clean box sawdust. An 
economical mode of gilding watch-movements, is to 
employ a copper anode — working from the solution — 
which must be re-supplied with gold from time to time 
as the solution becomes exhausted. 

14. When an article is immersed in the silver solu- 
tion, if it assumes a dark colour, either the solution is 
too rich in cyanide, the battery-power is excessive, or 
too large a surface of anode is employed. Any one, oi 
all of these conditions combined, will cause this defect. 
The operator should at once remove the article (jmvLjk^'^ 
it be made of Britannia-metal, pevr\.eT, ot \ei'8v.^>«^^ 
have it cleaned again by the us\xa\ ^Toe^«^. ^^ "ss^scj 
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then be returned to the bath^ and a much smaller 
surface of anode exposed. This will at once alter the 
colour of the deposit^ and the anode can be lowered a 
little from time to time, to increase the speed of the 
operation. Should the article, however, still receive a 
dark-coloured deposit, either the solution must be 
weakened with water, or the battery-power reduced. 
But the solution should not be altered until the other 

■r 

remedies have been tried. 

15. When it is desired to give to a plated article, or a 
portion of the same, that appearance which is techni- 
cally termed " oxidation,^' any of the following pro- 
cesses may be employed with success. Sometimes very 
pleasing effects may be produced upon silver work by 
the " oxidising '^ proceses. 

1. Dissolve 1 dwt. of platinum in aqtta regia. Eva- 
porate the acid, and when the resulting red mass is 
quite cold, dissolve in a little sulphuric ether or alcohol. 
Or the chloride of platinum may be dissolved in cold 
water, or used, in its acid state, before evaporation. 
Apply with a camels hair pencil to those parts which 
are required to be " oxidised,'^ and as soon as the spirit 
or ether has evaporated, the pellicle of platinum 
remaining will give the appearance required. 

£. Sulphate of copper ...... 2 dwts. 

Nitrate of potassa ^ n 

Muriate of ammonia . . • • . 2 ,, 

Dissolve in a little acetic acid. Apply with a camel's 
hair pencil. The article should be warmed befoi^ using 
this mixture, 
3. HjrdroBulphate of ammonia, sttoiv^ ot diluted^ will 
Sive either a dark or light tint oi o^dd^XiioTi. 
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4. The fames of sulphur will give to silver an ex- 
tremely beautiful blue steel-like surface. The operation 
should be conducted in a dosed box^ all parts of the 
article not to be coloured being protected with a suitable 
cement or wax. 

5. Nitric acid alone will produce an oxidised .surface 
upon silver. 

16. Certain parts of an ornamental silver article may 
have a very pleasing effect produced upon them by 
oxidising some parts, gilding others, and then depo- 
siting a slight coating of copper upon small portions 
of the article, which may be done in the following 
manner : — Dissolve a little sulphate of C(^per, and add 
a few drops of sulphuric acid; apply this solution to 
the part to be coated, with a camel hair brush, now 
touch the moistened part with a piece of steel wire, and 
it will instantly become coated with copper. Any 
design can be worked in copper by this means ; but it 
is not necessary to state, that the amount of copper 
deposited is very trifling, consequently the article should 
not be subjected to much wear. 

17. When a silver solution works badly, and it 
appears impossible to restore it by the ordinary means, 
the operator may precipitate the silver with sulphuric 
acid in the manner described for gold (page 130). The 
precipitate is to be well washed, and may then be 
re-dissolved with cyanide of potassium. Water is then 
to be added to make the required amount of solution, 
and in all probability it will work as well as ever. The 
solution should be filtered before using, which may be 
conveniently done before adding the bulk of water, 

18. If, when silver anodes are used, ^i^ve %^\s!cvw2l ^^-^- 
t&iDs a great excess of free cyamAe, >i\\fe «wg^«^ ^"^ 
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dissolve away irregularly, and sometimes numerous 
small particles of silver drop .off the anode; these 
particles, if allowed to fall on the work to be piated, 
will render it rough. It is therefore, under such cir- 
cumstances, advisable to place the anode in a canvas 
bag, or a bag made of Holland linen, by which means 
the small granules of silver will be retained, and may 
be collected from time to time, and melted or dissolved 
to make nitrate of silver. 

19. In " stripping ^^ articles, by the process given at 
page 56, the operator must take care that the fumes 
arising from the process are not allowed to enter the 
apartment in which he is operating, as they are exceed- 
ingly oflFensive and injurious. The process may be 
carried on upon a sand-bath, with a flue above, or upon 
the hob of an ordinary stove. 

20» Sometimes the silver thrown down from strip- 
ping solutions, when melted and cast into an ingot, 
will not, if submitted to the ^'flatting-mill^' to be 
rolled out, roll well, bu* will crack under the operation. 
This defect is probably owing to the presence of a small 
quantity of zinc. It is better, in such a case, to remelt 
the silver with a small portion of copper, or to throw in 
some nitrate of potassa when the silver is in a state of 
fusion. 

21. When silver or electro-plated articles have be- 
come much tarnished by exposure to the atmosphere, 
the surfaces may be cleaned by brushing over them a 
strong solution of cyanide of potassium ; or strong 
liquid ammonia will answer the same purpose. Jewel- 
Zero^ rouge, m the form of a paste, applied with a stiff 
brush, will render the surface oi da»sed work clean, 
bat the bright surfaces should \ie ^oXvAia^ m^ V>a& 
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palm of the hand^ and moist rouge, which is rubbed on 
until it becomes quite dry, and the hand appears black 
from the silver which has worked off the article by 
friction. When the articles are very dull, a little rotten- 
stone may be applied before the rouging process. 

22« Gold may be stripped from articles which have 
been gilt, by placing them in strong nitric acid, to 
which a little dry common salt has been added. When 
the gold is removed, the articles should be at once 
rinsed and cleaned in the ordinary way. When the 
nitric acid stripping solution has been worked a good 
deal it removes the gold but tardily ; it should then be 
cast aside, and the gold collected by evaporating the 
solution to dryness, and fusing the residuum with a 
little potassa or soda. When the gold is fused into a 
button, a little nitre may be added occasionally, in order 
to refine it thoroughly. 

23. As deposition takes place more rapidly upon those 
surfaces which are nearest the anode, it will be necessary, 
in order to coat the goods as uniformly as possible, 
to move them occasionally, and to present a different 
surface to the anode. By doing this frequently, a 
tolerably uniform deposit may be secured. Or the 
anode may be shifted to effect the same result. Pre- 
suming that electro-deposition takes place principally 
where the article is in "electrical sight" with the 
anode, it is well to surround the work with surfaces of 
metal to be dissolved, which will save the necessity of 
frequently moving the articles in solution. 

The insides of cream-ewers, sugar-bowls, teapots, &c., 
since they cannot be placed in such a position. 1\\»^ *vk^^ 
insides will be exactly opposite tYie ^jiodi^, tc^«^ ^^ 
receive a depositinaide by filling the -ve^uA ^>iX\^'^«* 
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solution^ and proceeding in the same way as m gilding 
the inside of a vessel. Or this may be left until the 
article is well coated outside. Generally speaking, it 
is better to let the solution be slightly moved occasion- 
ally^ in order to expose fresh surfaces of the solution to 
the work being plated. 

24. Stout copper wires conduct the current better 
than fine wires ; consequently, the wire employed in 
connecting the work to be plated and the anodes with 
the battery should be always ^ suflSciently stout to carry 
the current freely. For a single cell, wire about one- 
sixteenth of an inch in thickness will be sufficient, but 
where a series cf cells are employed, in electro-brassing 
for instance, the wire should be much thicker, — say at 
least one-eighth of an inch thick. If too thin a 
wire is used, when the battery is in circuit, — that is, 
when it is connected with the anode and goods to be 
coated, — the wire will sometimes become quite hot, 
owing to its being unable to convey the amount of 
current generated. 

25, It is always advisable to commence the process 
of electro-deposition with moderate battery power, 
which may be augmented after a little while, except in 
those cases referred to in a former part of this work. 
If too strong a current is employed, the articles will, 
in all probability, "strip'' in the process of scratch- 
brushing or burnishing. Again, when the battery 
power is very strong, the solution becomes decomposed. 
As a rule, no efiervescence or frothing should be 
allowed to take place in a plating bath. 

26. ^iectro-deposition will proceed much quicker 

when the temperature of tlie atxaos^Taet^ or solution is 

A^gA ; therefore, tlie operator dioxvifli cJa^cw^ ^^\. \X!& 
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surface of anode be not too great at firsts or the battery 
power excessive, or the deposit will be faulty. When- 
ever a warm solution is employed, deposition should be 
allowed to commence slowly at first, gradually lowering 
the anode as the coat thickens. 

27. Deposition from silver or gold solutions takes 
place more actively upon brass, German silver, or 
copper, than upon silver or gold; therefore the operation 
must be carried on slowly at first. When a copper or 
brass article becomes covered with silver, deposition 
does not proceed quite so rapidly as at first, when the 
inferior metal was exposed in the solution ; the manipu- 
lator may therefore accelerate the speed of the operation 
as before recommended. The same operation applies 
to gilding. Gold is more easily deposited upon brass 
or copper than upon gold ; therefore, after the first 
layer has been deposited, the operation may be carried 
on more vigorously. 

28. The apartment in which electro-deposition is 
carried on should be kept as dry as possible, and the 
temperature at about 60® F. In warm weather, when 
the apartment assumes a higher temperature, the 
strength of battery power, &c., should be regulated 
accordingly, otherwise deposition will take place too 
rapidly. 

29. Batteries employed for this piurpose, should be 
made to work as uniformly as possible. When a battery 
works slowly, it is better to take on an extra cell of 
about equal power, than to make frequent additions 
of acid to the battery, which is apt to cause it to act 
irregularly. 

30. The zinc employed in a battery, ^\ietLTis>\.^'i.^^^ 
by s&lt and water, should be " am«l\gKm^\.^^? ^\Stev^ 
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is accomplished by placing some mercury in a dish 
with a little hydrochloric acid. A piece of flannel or 
baize, tied to the end of a stick, and dipped into the 
acid and mercury, is to be rubbed all over the cylinder 
or plate of zinc, until it assumes the characteristic bright- 
ness of mercury. When a cylinder of zinc is to be 
amalgamated, I have found that putting mercury into 
a coarse flannel bag, dipped now and then into hydro- 
chloric acid, and applying it first to the outside of the 
cylinder, renders the process of amalgamating this sur- 
face very simple and efl'ective, when only a small 
quantity of mercury is at hand. This is a very econo- 
mical method, as with care little or no waste of mer- 
cury occurs. When the amalgamated plate or cylinder 
has been in work some time, the operator should observe 
if " local action^' is taking place upon any part of the 
metal. When this is the case, it is accompanied by a 
violent effervescence within the cell. The cylinder 
should be at once removed from the cell, and those parts 
which have been most violently attacked by the acid 
solution, must be re-amalgamated. Where local action 
takes place, the part is generally of a dull and dark grey 
colour. 

31. The copper cylinders and plates used in batteries, 
should be occasionally cleaned with dipping nitrous 
acid, and then rinsed in cold water, or they may be 
scoured with sand and a hard brush. 

32. When the copper conducting wires become cor- 
roded by being splashed with solution, &c., they should 
be cleaned with a piece of emery cloth. I have found 

it advantageous to coat these wires with silver — this 
metal being Jess liable to corroaioTL \\v««\ eo^r^^x^ 
S3, In using binding scre^a fox cowi^OtvcL^^^ -wvs«i 
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of a battery with the anode and goods to be coated^ the 
operator must take care that the connection between 
the point of the binding screw and the wire is clean, 
otherwise the current will be conveyed partially or not 
at all. It is well to slightly file the point of the screw 
before using it, or to roughen it with a piece of coarse 
emery cloth, which will enable it to grip the wire better. 
The hole through which the wire is passed, may be kept 
clean with a small round file. When binding screws 
become very much corroded, they may be pickled in 
sulphuric acid and water, for a few hours, and then 
cleaned with a hard brush and sand ; or they may be 
dipped in nitrous acid. 

34. Strips of sheet copper will be found very con- 
venient substitutes for copper conducting wires. The 
strips may be cut from a sheet about -^-^ of an inch in 
thickness. 

35. In working a battery for electro-deposition, the 
operator must secure a considerable quantity of elec- 
tricity of sufficient intemity to give the necessary activity 

to that quantity. I prefer, 

when arranging two or more 

cells of a battery, to deposit 

silver^ attaching the wires 

connected with the zinc ele- 

ments to the metal rod on 

which the articles to be 

coated are suspended, and 

the wires proceeding from 

the copper elements I attach 

to the anodes. By thi^ ar- 
rangement, the quantity is 

multiplied by the number of ceHa exxTpVo^^fi^ , NRXvet^-ftA^ 
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if the cells are alternated — that is^ the zinc of the one 
cell to the copper of the next, and so on — ^the intensity 
is multiplied and the arrangement only gives the quan- 
tity of one cell. 

36. When it is desirable to deposit the metal in a 
hard state, it may be advantageous to alternate the 
cells, so as to increase the intensity of the current, as 
this quality of current seems to affect the nature of the 
deposit. A good tough reguline deposit appears to be 
dependent upon the current being feeble in intensity, 
but considerable in quantity. 

37. In depositing brass, however, the reverse seems 
to be the case, for here greater intensity is absolutely 
necessary, or the copper alone will be deposited. I 
have generally found that at least two cells of the zinc 
and carbon (an intense) battery, alternately arranged, 
have been necessary to obtain a deposit of good colour. 
Again, if the battery be too powerful, the zinc only will 
be deposited. The exact mean appears to be absolutely 
necessary to obtain good results in electro-brassing. 

38. When the anodes are only partially immersed in 
the solution, and have been worked for some time, the 
metal will dissolve off rapidly at the surface which is 
just out of the solution, and probably the anode may 
be divided, and fall into the solution. It is advisable, 
therefore, occasionally to shift the position of the anode 
in order to prevent this local action upon it. It is a 
good plan to suspend the anodes employed in gilding 
by stout platinum wires, so that the whole of the anode 
may be immersed when necessary, without the solution 
being injured. 

39, In preparing solutions, more especially gold and 
silver aolntiow, distilled water Alo^qMi \ie ^\i£^<^^«i\ 
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but^ when large quantities of solution are required, 
this may be inconvenient ; therefore, rain-water, if it 
can be obtained, may be substituted ; or water which 
has been boiled, losing some of its impurities, may be 
used in preference to common water. Pump- water is 
very objectionable. If rain-water is employed, it should 
be filtered before using ; and it is better to collect it as 
it falls direct from the atmosphere, rather than use 
that which falls off the roof of a house, &c. 

40. Electro-deposition of gold and silver may be 
carried on by the "single cell^' arrangement; but, 
although very good results may b§ obtained by it, it is 
of very little commercial importance. The operations 
of gilding and plating, when conducted by the separate 
battery, are so simple that even the "single cell^' pro- 
cess, simple as it is, will scarcely be employed, except 
for experiment. 

41. li^ gilding or plating by the " single cell " pro- 
cess, however, a jar is fitted with a cylinder of zinc 
inside, which is excited either with sulphuric acid and 
water, or salt and water. A porous cell is placed in 
the centre, which is filled with either gold or silver 
solution. A strong copper wire is soldered to the zinc, 
to which the article to be gilt or plated is suspended, 
by means of a thinner wire, and the moment the article 
is immersed deposition takes place. 

42. It is advisable to anneal the anodes before using 
them, 'this may readily be done by making them red 
hot over a clear fire (a ch9,rcoal fire being preferable)^ 
and then allowing them to cool. The anodes of gold, 
silver, copper, and brass may be plunged into dilute 
sulphuric acid after they have been anneaLed^ \s^ ^\^^ 
their surfaces will be rendered quite c\e«a «dAl^^^^^<3«^ 
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the "fire mark/^ Brass and copper anodes may be 
dipped in nitrous acid for a moment^ and then plunged 
into cold water. 

43t Cyanide of potassium may be prepared, for 
electro-chemical purposes^ by the following process : — 
A quantity of commercial ferrocyanide of potassium is 
to be reduced to a powder; it is then to be roasted on 
an iron slab, or piece of sheet-iron with its edges turned 
up to prevent the material falling off. The heat is to 
be continued until the substance is quite free from 
water of crystallisation, whic« will become evident by 
its losing its transparency. If the heat be applied too 
suddenly, the ferrocyanide is apt to decrepitate, and 
much of it may be lost. Care must also be taken not 
to apply too much heat, or it will become fused to the 
iron slab. When the ferrocyanide is dried, it is to be 
mixed intimately with dry carbonate of potassa, in the 
following proportions :— 

Dried ferrocyanide 16 ounces. 

,, carbonate of potassa . . . . 8 ,, 

Both materials being well mixed, they are to be 

placed in an iron crucible or ladle, which should be 

• previously made hot, and the whole subjected to a 

strong heat in a coke fire ; the heat may be increased 

as fusion progresses. When the substances have fused 

into a liquid, they are to remain in this state for about 

a quarter of an hour; the crucible is then to be removed 

firom the furnace, and its contents allowed to settle for 

a few moments ; the clear liquid may then be carefully 

poured out, either into a shallow iron mould or upon 

bh iron slab or dry flag-stone. The sediment remain- 

/o^ at the bottom of the ctucftAe ^\io\iidL\ie i^^^c. 
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out woile liot, or it will be troublesome to remove it. 
[t is a good plan, wliile the cyanide is fusing^ to dip 
an' iron rod into the mass occasionally^ and then to 
examine the portion thus removed, which will be brown 
at first, and subsequently white when the process has 
been carried far enough. 

44. Sometimes electro platers have employed ferro- 
cyanide of potassium (yellow prussiate of potassa) 
instead of the cyanide in forming silver solutions, but 
this substance has not been found to answer well, since 
it has not the power of dissolving the anode, therefore 
the solution soon becomes exhausted of its silver. 
Again, it requires so large a quantity of the ferro- 
cyanide to keep the solution in action, that eventually 
it crystallises upon the inner surface of the bath. 

45- Hyposulphite of soda has also been employed 
as a substitute for the cyanide of potassium; but since 
the solution which is formed with it is very readily 
acted upon by light, it is never likely to become much 
employed; besides, the solutions made with cyanide 
of potassium are found, for all practicable purposes, 
infinitely superior to those made with this or any othei 
substitute. 

' 46. It is generally necessary to employ two or more 
Bunsen's cells for depositing brass ; though small 
articles may sometimes be coated by means of a single 
cell. The colour and brightness of the deposit, how- 
ever, are so much influenced by the energy of the 
current, that it is never advisable to employ a weak 
battery when depositing this alloy. Under favourable 
conditions — that is to say, the brassing solution having 
been carefully made, the battery po's^et «v»XaXX^^ ^ss^^ 
the proper surface of anode immeTsed. m \)tia\i^^/'^ "^^ 
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quite possible to deposit an alloy of zinc and copper of 
so rioli a colour as to be ^scarcely distiuguishable from 
fine gold when placed beside that metal. On the other 
hand^ when the solution is defective, the current weak, 
or of feeble tension, the deposit will be of a dull, pale, 
yellow colour. Again, when the solution has been in 
use some time (more especially if it has been worked 
hot), as the ammonia evaporates a white salt of zinc 
forms upon the surface of the anode, which not only 
retards the action of that electrode, but also affects the 
equilibrium of the fsolution, by reason of this .part of 
alloy not entering into the solution. To keep up the 
proper equivalent proportion of the two metals .liquid 
ammonia must be added occasionally, and if the anodes 
exhibit a dirty appearance, additional cyanide will also 
have to be used. Before applying fresh cyanide, the 
battery should be examined, all connections well looked 
after, and if necessary, the acids renewed. 

TABLE OP WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

APOTHECARIES' WEIGHT. 

1 Fonnd eguala 12 ounces. 

1 Oance y, 8 drachma (iSO grainA*). 

1 Drachm ,, 3 scmples. 

1 Scrapie „ 20 grams. 

TEOY WBiaHT. 
1 FoQnd §quak 12 ocmofiB. 

1 Ounce \ 20 pennyweights |di«rtiL) 

^"^^ " 1 (480 grains*). 

1 Fennywmght ^ 24 grains. 

BIPSRIAL MEASUSE. 

1 Gallon equals 8 pints. 

1 Pint y, 20 ounces. 

i Oonoe ,t 8 dxaokms. 

i Drachm y, ^^ ts^Ibnm. 

* An ounce Avoirdupois ia oiA^y AST'S ^rawaL 
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47. Silver articles which are required to be left a 
dead white should be thus treated : — The article is first 
to be heated to " cherry redness '' {i,e,, a dull red heat), 
and is th^i to be allowed to cool. When quite cold it 
^ to be placed in a pickle of very dilute sulphuric acid 
(about 6 parts acid in 100 parts water). The article 
should remain in this pickle for an hour or two ; and 
if not sufficiently uniform in surface, it should be 
rinsed in hot water, dried spontaneously, and again 
heated as before — the operation of pickling being 
repeated. As the object in this process is to remove 
the copper with which the silver is alloyed, the repeated 
pickling wiU not pro»iuco any injurious result, but will 
merely remove the copper from the surface of the 
article, leaving fine silver alone upon the surface. 
A solution of alum in water may be substituted for 
dilute sulphuric acid, if preferred. In either case the 
solution should not be used more than once or twice, 
and then be thrown away. 

After the article has been whitened as above, it must 
be removed from the pickle, and be well rinsed in hot 
water, which for this purpose must be absolutely clean, 
and then placed in warm box-sawdust. It is well to 
keep perfectly clean box-dust for articles which have 
to be whitened, as the slightest stain in some cases 
would be fatal to the object sought. In whitening 
silver watch-dials, great care must be taken not to 
warp the dial in the process of annealing. The dial 
should be placed on a perfectly flat piece of charcoal,* 
face upward, and a gentle blast with the blowpipe 
carefully applied, and as far as practi(ia\Afe ^Jsi^ ^«ss^^ 
should play all over the surface oi t\ift dck3a!v. NiSfls^Rf^ 

♦ A dat8ur£BUie may be given to chaxcoidby T\OQ^i\ii% VJtxrgo^^^^^ 
suma, -^ % 
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absolutely touching it, by which means the dial will 
soon become sufficiently heated, without becoming 
warped or in any way injured. Silver dials may also 
be annealed by placing them upon a flat sheet of 
copper, which is then brought in contact with a clear 
fire until red-hot. 

48. Brass time-piece dials may be whitened, i.e., 
silvered, by rubbing a mixture of chloride of silver 
(silver precipitated from the nitrate with common salt 
or hydrochloric acid) and common salt. The mixture 
should be worked up into a thinnish paste, and be 
applied with a soft cork or piece of washleather. The 
dial is then to be rinsed and placed in box-dust. 

49. The sediment which accumulates in the scratch- 
brush box should be carefully preserved and dried, 
and this, with other waste of a similar description, 
collected and fused with dry carbonate of potash ; and 
as the resulting "button" will be an alloy of gold, 
silver, copper, &c., it will be necessary, in order to 
refine it, to proceed as follows : — ^Remelt the alloy, and 
" granulate*' as before described ; then place the grains 
in dilute nitric acid (2 parts acid to 1 part water), 
which will dissolve all but the gold, the latter remain- 
ing as a brown powder at the bottom of the vessel in 
which the operation is conducted. The solution formed 
should next be poured off into a jar or basin, and a 
piece of copper immersed, which will at once throw 
down all the silver. The silver and gold thus obtained 
will require to be well washed with hot water, and 
finally dried and fused. 

50* Oold articles may be " coloured,** as it is termed, 
fy' iznnieraing them in the imxtaift &a^ciS«ii at 
pag-e 131, line 17. Tte mixtuie »^io\i\aL \ife ^^"^sMij^ \si 
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a common pipkin, and allowed to fuse, the articles 
being removed occasionally to ascertain if they be of 
good colour. After the articles have been removed 
from the pipkin, they should be allowed to cool, and 
then immersed in dilute sulphuric or acetic acid, which 
will remove the flux. When this is done, the articles 
may be rinsed in a weak solution of potash or soda, and 
finally brushed with hot soap-and- water ; they must then 
be rinsed in hot water, and placed in clean warm box-saw- 
dust. A badger-hair brush is the best to remove all traces 
of sawdust from articles which have been dried in it. 

51, In gilding cast brass articles, which are required 
to be left dead in the hollow and chased surfaces, the 
best plan is first to wash the article in a solution of 
caustic soda (a solution of soapmaker's "soda ash'* 
wiU do) or potash, then, after well rinsing, dip the. 
article Jbr an instant in fuming nitric acid, and after it 
has become thoroughly acted upon all over plunge it 
instantly in cold water : the article should then be well 
rinsed in hot water, and is then ready for the gilding 
bath. Articles of this description seldom require to be 
strongly gilt, the colour being the principal object. 
The briffkt surfaces may require to be burnished. 

62. Electro-gilders and platers wiU do well to keep 
several burnishing tools on hand for small things which 
may be needed in a hurry, or which would not be within 
the ordinary province of a professional burnisher to 
accomplish. As mere friction is required, the operator 
may easily acquire the proper knack of using the tools. 
A small steel burnisher, about twice the size of a ladies' 
"stiletto'' or eyelet-hole piercer, is a convenient tool 
for edges of brooch mounts, &c. 

580 Aa it may be necessary tTasA. ^^^ ^^oJao^^^^^st 
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should be able to solder an article at a moment's notice 
rather than send it out to be done, he may derive ad- 
vantage from the following hints : — The operator is to 
be provided with an ordinary " soldering iron " (which 
is made of copper, by the way !); and the face must be 
filed smooth with a keen file ; after which it should be 
placed in a fire until hot, but not red hot. The solder- 
ing iron should then be " tinned," as it is termed ; that 
is, rubbed on a piece of sheet tin with a little rosin and 
soft solder. As the face of the tool will have become 
slightly oxidised after removal from the fire, it will be 
necessary to pass the file over it again in order to clean 
the surface to be tinned. The moment this is done, 
plunge it at once into the rosin and solder, and by 
gently working the soldering iron over the surface of 
sheet tin, it will become coated with solder and fit for use. 
The soldering iron should never be allowed to be heated 
to redness, otherwise the solder becomes "burned," 
as it is termed, and, uniting with the copper, forms a 
hard alloy which the file will scarcely touch unless the 
tool is very hot. In soldering an article, the first 
thing to do is to clean the part to be soldered, which is 
generally done by scraping the surface with a sharp 
instrument, such as the point of a penknife, or, still 
better, a three-square scraper made out of an ordinary 
three-square file, and great care is necessary to ensure 
all parts which are to receive the solder being perfectly 
clean. The operator should provide himself with a 
solution of chloride of zinc, which is made by dissolving 
a few pieces of zinc (say half an ounce) in an oimce of 
hjrdrdchloTic acid ; this solution may be kept in a wide- 
nxoutbed bottle ready for use. T\ie aoW^oii ot doloTide 
o/' zino 18 applied to the parts to "be «>\aL«t^ ^nStL ^ 
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camel-hair brusli or the feather of a quill. As soou as 
this is done, and the parts to be soldered are brought 
together, the soldering iron should be again heated 
until it is hot enough to melt the solder freely. It 
should not only do this, but also take up a globule of 
the melted solder and hold it in suspension untH borne 
by the operator to the part to be soldered. The instant 
the soldering iron touches the surface to which the 
chloride of zinc has been applied, the solder will 
"run" and attach itself readily. It will be necessary 
to hold a strip of solder in the hand, in order to apply 
more as required. Eosin may sometimes be employed 
instead of the chloride of zinc, but as a rule the latter 
will be found preferable. In connecting copper wire 
with zinc plates, the solution of chloride of zinc may 
advantageously contain an excess of acid; in fact, 
hydrochloric acid alone may be employed in the same 
way as the chloride of zinc. SmaU articles may be 
imited with soft solder by the aid of the blowpipe. 
In this case the solder should be hammered flat, and, 
after being scraped dean,. cut into small pellets; that 
is, first cutting the solder into strips and then cross- 
cutting into small squares. These pellets are to be 
placed upon the article to be soldered (after the parts 
have been scraped as before, and the chloride of zinc 
applied), and a jet of flame gently blown upon the 
article with the blowpipe will readily unite the parts. 

64* All goods which are to be plated or gilt should 
be placed in the bath as soon as possible after being 
cleaned or scratch-brushed and rinsed: if they are 
rHowed to remain long in water, or exposed to the air, 
a film of oxide is formed upou tbiO evufe^^ oi ^^ TasXa^^ 
and which, boweyer sliglit, liaa a teTAeua^ \^ ^-t^^^sc^ 
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the gold or silver adhering firmly to the metal to bo 
coated. It is not a good plan to prepare too many 
articles at one time for the bath, allowing them to re- 
main in water until a quantity is ready : it is better to 
get them into the bath as quickly as possible, a few at 
a time, of course taking care that the surface of anode 
exposed and the battery power are regulated according 
to the surface of goods immersed in the bath at one 
time. When the number of things in a bath is in- 
creased, the anode must be lowered and the battery 
power rendered more vigorous. • As we have said before, 
silver and gold do not receive the deposit of these metals 
so freely as copper, brass, German silver, &c. ; therefore, 
when these metals have become coated to a certain extent 
with the superior metals, the battery power may be 
judiciously augmented and the surface of anode in- 
creased. 

55. A very useful solution of silver or gold for 
plating or gilding without the aid of a battery may be 
made as follows : — 

Take, say, 1 ounce of nitrate of silver dissolved in 

1 quart of distilled or rain water. When thoroughly 

dissolved, throw in a few crystals of hyposulphite of 

soda, which will at first form a brown precipitate, but 

which eventually becomes redissolved if suflBcient 

hyposulphite has been employed. A slight excess 

of this salt must, however, be added. The solution 

thus formed may be used for coating small articles of 

steel, brass, or German silver, by simply dipping a 

sponge in the solution and rubbing it over the surface 

of the axti(^e to be coated. I have succeeded in coating 

eteel very ^afasfactorily by thia Taeauft, ajvii \ivt^ found 

the silver so firmly attaolied. to t\iQ Bte^ ^V^ts. ^^ 
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solution has been carefully made) that it has been re- 
moved with considerable difficulty. A solution of gold 
may be made in the same way, and applied as described. 
A concentrated solution of either gold or silver thus 
made may be used for coating parts of articles which 
have stripped or blistered, by applying it with a camel- 
hair pencil to the part, and touching the spot at the 
same time with a thin clean strip of zinc. 

56. To the practical electro-plater, and even the 
amateur, it may be useful to become acquainted with 
the art of " hard soldering," as it is termed ; and as 
there is frequently, especially in small provincial towns, 
a difficulty in getting even a small job executed with 
dispatch, we will give the reader a few hints upon the 
manipulation of this process. 

" Hard soldering " consists in uniting any two metals, 
or parts of the same metal, by means of an alloy com- 
posed of two parts of silver to one part of brass. The 
silver and brass should be melted together as follows : — 
Having obtained a broad piece of good charcoal, scoop 
out a slight hollow on the flattest surface to receive the 
alloy. Now place the metals in the hollow, and fuse 
them by means of a blowpipe, using either a jet of gas 
or an oil lamp with a good broad wick. As soon as the 
metals become hot, touch them with" a crystal of borax 
(borate of soda), which will immediately fuse, and act 
as a flux. The jet of flame must now be vigorously em- 
ployed until the metals are completely fused. The 
fusion may be continued for a few moments in order to 
ensure perfect amalgamation. When the " button" of 
solder is well melted, the flat surface of a hammer may 
be placed quickly upon it, by wbic^ T[\fe«3CL^S^^^r^\^- 
come Battened ; in this form, it may \i^ t^^^^ \i^'^^sa. 
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out (unless a pair of steel rollers are at hand) until 
sufficiently thin to cut with a pair of jewellers' shears. 
The solder can be hammered or beaten out upon any 
solid iron surface ; but, as each time the blow is given the 
alloy becomes harder, it will be necessary from time to 
time to anneal it, i.^., place it again upon the charcoal, 
and apply the blowpipe flame imtil the alloy is of a 
" cherry-red " heat ; it must then be plunged into cold 
water, and is ready for beating out or rolling, as the 
case may be. The object being to make the solder as 
thin as ordinary card, or even thinner, when the ope- 
rator is without a pair of rollers he must use the next 
best substitutes — a hammer and patience. The solder, 
before being used, must be scraped with a keen steel 
edge, and then partly cut into thin strips, and these 
again cross-cut into small pieces or pellets about one- 
sixteenth of an inch square. These pellets may be cut 
when required for use, or kept in a clean box used for 
the purpose. The operator should next provide him- 
self with a clean piece of slate, say about three inches 
square, and a small phial filled with water, and having 
a cork with a small groove cut in it from end to end. 
The bottle is used to apply moisture a drop at a time, 
whilst a large crystal of borax is rubbed upon the slate. 
By this means a thick creamy paste of borax is obtained 
upon the slate, which will be used as directed presently. 
The parts to be united or soldered must now be scraped 
clean wherever the solder is expected to adhere, and, with 
a camel-hair brush or quill feather dipped in the borax 
paste, brush over the parts to be soldered. A few 
pellets of the solder may be placed on the dry comer of 
the slate, and with the exti^me i^mt of the brush 
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moistened by the paste one pellet at a time may bo 
readily taken up^ and placed upon the prepared surface 
of the article. The article should be placed upon a flat 
piece of charcoal (made flat by rubbing on a flag-stone), 
and, if necessary, tied to it by thin " binding wire/' 
A gentle blast of the blowpipe will at first dry "the 
borax, and the flame must then be increased (holding 
the blowpipe some distance from the flame, in order to 
give a broad jet), and in a few moments, if the jet is 
favourable, the solder will "run," as it is termed, into 
every crevice, and the blowpipe must be instantly with- 
drawn. A very little practice will make the operator 
expert in this interesting art, and it will be advisable 
for him to practise upon articles of little value imtil he 
has not only acquired the use of the blowpipe, but also 
the proper kind of flame to make the solder run freely. 
After an article has been hard soldered, it is allowed to 
cool, or may be at once placed in a weak solution of 
sulphuric acid (a few drops of acid to an oimce of water), 
which, after a few moments, will dissolve the borax 
flux which remains after the soldering is complete. 
The article should now be rinsed in cold water and 
dried. 

In carrying out the above operation, it would be well 
to be provided with everything necessary for the pur- 
pose (and, in fact, this should always be the first con- 
sideration of the student in practising a new art), as the 
absence of any requisite would not only entail dis- 
appointment, but failure. 

67. When a zinc plate is imperfectly amalgamated, 
local action will set in, and the zinc element becomes 
powerfully acted upon by the aciA. ^tk^q^^ Va. *v^^ 
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battery. When this is the case, there is evolution of 
gas from the battery celL The zinc plate must be with- 
drawn and re-amalgamated, the part most acted upon 
being particularly attended to. When a single zinc 
plate and two copper plates are used, this local action 
will take place if the copper and zinc elements are too 
close to each -other, in which case the zinc plate gene- 
rally becomes most freely dissolved towards the centre, 
but at the upper part of the plate. 

68. In order to prevent the zinc plate being cut of 
or dissolved at that part which is between the atmo- 
sphere and its contact with the acid solution, it is ad- 
visable occasionally to add a little more water to the 
battery, so as to bring the solution higher up the plate. 
It is also a good plan to raise the plates a few inches 
out of the bath occasionally, or to stir the acid solution 
gently with a stick. 

59. When there is a want of activity in the battery 
(the acid solution being in good order), it may be as 
well to look to the connections. The binding-screws 
may require cleaning (a smooth file being used for the 
purpose, or a piece of emery-cloth wrapped round a flat 
piece of wood), and the ends of the wire should be well 
rubbed with emery-cloth. 

60, When certain parts of an article require to be 
gilt whilst others are to be left silvered, it will be 
necessary to apply certain preparations to the parts to 
be protected. For this purpose many preparations are 
used. A solution of gum copal or mastic may be ap- 
plied with a camel-hair brush ; but, unless these var- 
nishea are tolerably thick, they are apt to run. The 

composition described at page 59 ma^ \i^ 'ws^ for this 
purpose, but it will not be safe to use \\,m\iQ\i«»^\\HAsy5:^ 
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In some cases a strong solution of shellac in alcohol 
may be used to cover certain parts of an article which 
require protection. 

61. In gilding chains, brooches, pins, rings, and 
other articles which have been repaired, i.e., hard 
soldered, sometimes it is found that the gold will not 
deposit freely upon the soldered parts ; when such is 
the case, a little extra scratch-brushing applied to the 
part will assist the operation greatly, and I have some- 
times found that dry scratch-brushing for an instant — 
that is, without the stream of beer usually employed — 
renders the surface a better and more uniform conductor, 
and consequently it will more readily receive the de- 
posit. In fact, dry scratch-brushing is very useful in 
many cases in which it is desirable to impart an arti- 
ficial coating of brass upon an article to which silver or 
gold will not readily adhere. In scratch-brushing 
without the employment of beer, or some other liquid, 
however, great care must be taken not to continue the 
operation too long, as the minute particles of metal 
given off by the scratch-brush would be likely to prove 
prejudicial to the health of the operator were he to 
inhale them to any great extent. 

62t In gilding or silvering steel articles by the pro- 
cesses described in paragraph 65, it will be necessary to 
clean them with a little diluted potash in order to rC' 
move grease ; and if the articles are polished steel, the 
friction applied must be brisk, when first employing the 
solution, to ensure an even coating. Penknives, scissors, 
razors, and other similar goods may be lightly coated 
with either gold or silver by the solutions de&Qx&k^^^ 
but it must be understood that t\ie co;x\ivxi%V^TCLcrt^l'^'t. 
beauty than for wear. If propeTVy dftiie»\icr^«s«^>^^^ 
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coating will last a considerable time without re- 
moval. Needles gilt and silvered in this way are very 
agreeable to work with, and form an elegant article 
for ladies' use. 

68. As cyanide of potassium, which is so extensively 
employed in electro-metallurgy, is a highly poisonous 
substance, the apartments in which electro-gilding and 
plating are conducted should be well ventilated, and 
the solutions always be placed in such a position 
as to be nearest the window or chimney. Breathing 
an atmosphere impregnated with the vapour arising 
from the gUding and plating baths is unquestionably 
prejudicial to health, therefore the reader cannot be too 
particular in the matter of ventilation. A little liquid 
ammonia occasionally poured on the floor is advisable, 
especially in very hot weather. 

64. In reducing old solutions by means of sulphuric 
acid, it must be borne in mind that the fumes are highly 
poisonous, and mujst not be inhaled in the slightest 
degree. The operation should be conducted either in 
the open air, or where there is a good draught to carry 
off the fumes. Beyond the current created by an open 
window and door, there should be no motion in the 
apartment, so that the fumes may be allowed to escape 
without being diffused. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the fumes (consisting greatly of carbonic acid) 
are very dense, consequently it will be necessary to 
allow them to escape from the Umer part of an apart- 
ment ; they must not be expected to make their exit 
from an aperture aiove them. 

65, In " colouring '' gold of inferior quality, that ig 
fo say, below the English standaxA. (^ft-^i»xatgQld), the 

following mixture may be used mt^i sv3lr.^^^> «cA^ \l 
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careMly employed, even 12-carat gold may be coloured 
by it :— 
Take 

Nitrate of potassa (saltpetre) . • 4 ounces 

Alum . • • • • e » 2 ,, 
Common salt « . • » < 2 „ 

A.dd sufficient warm water to mix the ingredient into a 
tbin paste ; place the mixture in a small pipkin or 
crucible, and allow to boil. The article to be coloured 
should be suspended by a wire and dipped into the 
mixture, where it should remain from ten to twenty 
minutea The article should then be removed, and well 
rinsed in hot water, when it must be scratch-brushed, 
again rinsed, and returned to the colouring salts for a 
few minutes; it is then to be again rinsed in hot 
water, scratch-brushed, and finally brushed with soap 
and hot water, rinsed in hot water, and placed in box- 
sawdust. The object being merely to remove the alloy, 
as soon as the article has acquired the proper colour of ^ 
fine gold, it may be considered sufficiently acted upon 
by the above mixture. The colouring salts should not 
be used for gold of a lower standard than 12-carat gold, 
and even for this quality of gold some care must bo 
taken when the articles are of a very slight make. 

66. The process of hardening and tempering small 
steel implements, such as drills, scrapers, gravers, bur- 
nishers, &c., may be useful to persons living away from 
large towns; therefore I have thought it prudent to 
give an outline of the method to be pursued. The pro- 
cess of hardening and tempering will apply to any steel 
tool, of any dimensions, but we will take a small chisel 
as an example. The blade of t\io cAi\a^^QKi\.^\i^x^- 
moved from the haft or handle, and, AiXi^ Vi^«t €«^ 
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being held by a pair of pliers, the blade is to be placed 
in a brisk fire until red hot ; it is then to be removed 
and allowed to cool for a few moments, and then dipped 
into cold water. The next thing to do is to file the 
blade into the required shape, finishing the filing with 
a smooth file. When this is done (a vessel of cold 
water being at hand), the blade is to be again returned 
to the hottest part of the fire, and allowed to become 
ivhite hot, i.e., as hot as a fierce fire will make it ; and as 
soon as this is done withdraw it quickly with the pliers, 
and plunge it instantly into the vessel of cold water. 
If this has been done properly, on passing a file over 
the sharpened surface of the blade it will be found to 
have no effect upon it ; in fact, the blade has become so 
hard that the file will not make any impression upon it. 
The upper surface of the blade should now be polished 
by rubbing it upon a sheet of emery-cloth moistened 
with oil, and then wiped with a piece of rag. The 
blade now requires to be tempered, te., reduced in hard- 
ness. This is done by holding the sharpened edge of 
the blade with the pliers, and placing it in the fire 
until the polished surface of the steel changes colour. 
The surface nearest the handle will soon assume a blue 
colour, and an orange tint inmiediately following it, 
towards the upper end of the blade. At this point 
great care is required, or the instrument will be over- 
heated and too soft ; therefore, as soon as the orange 
tint makes its appearance within an inch of the sharp 
edge of the blade, withdraw it from the fire and examine 
it quickly ; if the extreme edge is of a pale straw-colour, 
dip the blade instantly in cold water ; but it must be 
understood that the straw-co\o\xr ^aviXSL \i^ wible at 
^ie extreme point, or edge, of t\ie too\. "^^^^t^. «aOQ.Sa 
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the case, the tempering is complete. The next process 
is to sharpen it upon a good Turkey stone, and it is 
ready for use. In hardening and tempering very small 
tools, such as drills, they may be more safely tempered 
by dipping them, point upward, in hot sand, by which 
means they are less likely to become over-heated. Some 
persons prefer dipping such tools into oil rather than 
water after removal from the fire ; others, again, employ 
dUute sulphuric acid. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that in hardening steel the greatest heat is re- 
quired in the first instance, and in the second, the 
greatest cold we can obtain. Upon these extremes, 
properly applied, depends the success of the ope- 
ration. 

67. A battery which has been somewhat commended 
it may be as well briefly to mention. It consists in 
using a saturated solution of bicromate of potassa, with 
a quarter part sulphuric acid, in the carbon ceU of a 
Bunsen's battery (see p. 80) ; and dilute sulphuric acid, 
or saturated solution of sal ammoniac, in the zinc cell. 
Although this battery, or rather modification, has some 
advantages, it has yet to be further developed before it 
can safely be recommended for practical purposes. 

68. A process of coating metals has been suggested 
by M. Weil, and for some purposes it may be employed 
with advantage. M. Weil's object is to avoid the use 
of cyanide of potassium and the battery, the first being 
deleterious, and the second expensive. His process 
may be briefly described as follows : — Instead of em- 
ploying cyanide, he takes solutions of oxide of metals 
with the addition of organic matter — tartaric acid^ alh^i.* 
men, or glycerine, to prevent thie •piecv^V^a.^oti. ^1 *^^ 
oxides by the fixed alkalies. A. so\\&\OTi ^^3^ i^xwi^^ 
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may be used either hot or cold. For a coppering solu- 
tion, lie recommends the following formula : — 

Sulphate of copper •••••• 350 grammes. 

Dissolve in hot water and allow to cool . • 10 litres. 
Crj'^stallized Eochelle salt (potassio-tartrate of 

Boda) 1,500 grammes. 

Caustic soda (containing 50 to 60 per cent, free 

soda)* 800 „ 

The articles are to be suspended by zinc wires, or a thin 
strip of zinc may be attached to them when in solution ; 
and when it is remembered that this process is inde- 
pendent of the battery, the solution will require renew- 
ing from time to time. To accomplish this, M. Weil 
proceeds as follows : — 

The zinc which the solution has acquired m\ist be 
precipitated by sulphide of sodium (prepared by fusing 
soda with sulphur) gradually, as an excess dissolves the 
precipitate formed by the sulphide of soda. When the 
zinc has been precipitated as above directed, the solu- 
tion must be allowed to settle, and the clear liquor 
poured off. The solution is then to be resupplied with 
a solution of sulphate of copper, as before. 

It is stated that copper deposited in this way adheres 
very firmly to iron. 

Zincing by the above process is carried out by forming 
a concentrated solution of potassa or soda, which must 
be heated to 100^ C, a piece of metallic zinc being placed 
in the solution in contact with the article to be coated. 

True bronze, that is, a mixture of tin and copper, 
may be deposited by the above process, by adding to 

^ Caustic soda is prepared by dissolving 12 parts of ordinary soda 
In hot water, and then adding, gra^ua^ly) *l -^acts of lime recently 
slaked. The liquor should "be "boiled iox oaWoa, «jA «S«^^ \a ^iwi\ 
""-^ settle ; the clear liquor being docauWd. iox xiaft. 
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the copper bath before described stannate of soda or 
bichloride of tin, previously treated with the solution of 
soda. The metal to be coated must be in contact with 
zinc. 

69. A new constant battery has been suggested by 
Mr. A. Reynolds, in which a solution of perchloride of 
iron is used as an exciting fluid, and metallic iron as 
the positive electrode. 

70. Copper may be coated with antimony, as fol- 
lows : — ^Dissolve 1 ounce protochloride of antimony (but- 
ter of antimony as it has been called) in 1 pint of spirit 
of wine; now add hydrochloric acid until the solution is 
clear. The article to be coated, being previously cleaned, 
will receive a bright coating in about an hour. Cast 
iron must be previously coppered by any of the pro- 
cesses before described, and will then receive a coating 
of antimony from the above solution. 

71. As the refining of gold and silver is so closely 
connected with the electro-plater's art, the following 
hints may prove serviceable, it is hoped, to those unac- 
quainted with the art of separating the precious metals 
from their alloys. An alloy of gold, silver, and copper, 
should be thus treated : — Suppose the alloy to be what 
is called "jewellers' gold," or the material with which 
cheap jewellery is made, and which, being unfit for use, 
is " only fit for the melting-pot." The alloy is first to 
be melted in a crucible with one-third of its weight of 
silver, a little dried potash or borax being used as a 
flux ; when the alloy is well melted, it is to be poured 
into a vessel of cold water, which must be briskly stirred 
during the operation ; and it is well to have a few small 
pieces of straw, or short sticks, floating on ^Jcl^ «o::AiaRRv 
of the water at the time, the object oi \?\a<^ \a \»o ^>sss^ 
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the process oi granulation. The alloy will now be found 
at the bottom of the vessel in small grains, which must 
be carefully collected, and in order to be certain that 
there is no waste, the alloy should be weighed before 
and after melting, and granulation. With ordinary 
care scarcely any difference will be observed. The 
grains must now be put into a clean Florence flask, or 
other suitable vessel, and dilute nitric acid (1 part acid 
to 2 parts water) poured upon them : the grains should 
be allowed to digest for several hours; and, in order to 
promote chemical action, it will be advisable to place 
the flask upon a "sand-bath'' or near the fire, but this 
may not be necessary imtil towards the end of the 
operation. The gold will now be found at the bottom 
of the flask, in the form of a brown powder or brown 
spongy lumps; but, in order to secure the entire 
removal of the alloys, it will be necessary to decant the 
solution of silver and copper in the nitric acid into a 
separate vessel, to be afterwards treated, and fresh nitric 
acid should then be poured on to the gold, and heat 
applied as before, to ascertain whether the alloys have 
been effectually removed. If red fumes are still given 
off in the flask, the separation has not been complete, 
and the action must be kept up until the red fumes 
cease to appear even at a boiling temperature. When 
this is the case, the acid solution must be again poured 
off, and the gold well washed with hot water, to remove 
any trace of silver or copper which may be in its 
interstices, especially if it is in a spongy form. At this 
stage the brown deposit or mass of gold is pure, and 
merely requires to be melted into a button with borax 
orpotash. 
The solution of silver anSi co^^^t xcca.-^ li^-xS^V 
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treated — ^the silver being tlirown down by strips of 
copper; and, to ascertain whether all the silver has 
been precipitated by the copper, a small quantity of the 
solution may be placed in a glass, and a drop or two of 
hydrochloric acid or a solution of common salt applied ; 
when, if any silver remains in solution, it will assume a 
milky appearance ; if such is not the case, the cupreous 
liquor may be poured off, and the reduced silver well 
washed with hot water several times. The silver should 
then be dried and fused, a little dried potash being 
mixed with it previous to placing it in the crucible. 
The silver may then be granulated, as before, or cast in 
a mould of suitable size ; and, being rolled out, will 
serve as an anode. 

It must be understood that the above is but a trifling 
sketch of the principles of refining in the moist way ; 
yet it is hoped that the reader will learn tberefrom 
enough to enable him to pursue the art of separating 
gold and silver from their alloys for his own purposes. 

When gold and silver are alloyed, or mixed with 
copper, brass, iron, &c., as in the case of jewellers' 
waste, filings, &c., the waste, being previously burned 
in an iron pan to destroy any organic matter present, 
should be well mixed with a little dried potash, and 
melted in a crucible. When perfectly fused, a few 
crystals of nitrate of potash (nitre of commerce) must be 
dropped into the crucible from time to time, which 
will remove from the gold and silver whatever coppet 
or iron may be present, if sufficient nitre has been em- 
ployed. The nitre must, however, be added cautiously; 
otherwise, if there be organic matter present^ the Sms^ 
may tibg above the melting-pot, and, oNerc^Lor^raL^^^'oxi-^^ 
part of the metal with it. It mll\>o xiaoie^'earj \.c>^«5^^^ 
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the operation closely, and if the flux, &c., appear likely to 
overflow, a small quantity of dried common salt thrown 
into the crucible will check the ebullition, and tend to 
keep the metals and flux to the lower part of the vessel. 
When the operation is complete, the melting-pot or 
crucible must be withdrawn from the fire and set aside 
to cool. When cold, the pot must be broken at the 
base with a hammer, and the " button " of metal with- 
drawn. The button must now be again melted, as before 
described, with borax or potash, and granulated, the 
grains being treated as before, to remove the silver and 
copper. 

As the above details are intended for the use of those 
who may be unacquainted with the art of refining, it is 
hoped that they may be found sufficient to enable the 
beginner to commence a study of a most interesting and 
important branch of industry. 

72. Cyanide should seldom be added to a bath, 
whether of gold or silver, when the anode, being at 
work, is clean and uniform in appearance. It is always 
objectionable to have too great an excess of this salt in 
the bath ; therefore it should never be added until the 
batteries and their connections have been well ex- 
amined. Sometimes, when the battery is somewhat 
exhausted, the anodes become slightly discoloured, 
especially if a larger surface of goods is exposed than 
is proportionate to the surface of anode ; in such case, it 
will be necessary to increase the activity of the battery 
rather than to add cyanide to the bath. Cyanide is a 
^ood friend, but a bad foe. All that a good bath re- 
quirea ia a slight excess of cyanide, if the battery is in 
g^od order and but little oxgamc "msA.\fcT\i^ ^j;^'^uxlu- 
Jated in the bath. When, on t1[ie ot^e>x\l«aSL^^^^»SQ^ 
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has acquired a good deal of organic matter (under 
which condition it is generally preferable to a new 
bath), it will require a greater excess of cyanide, and 
this excess, under such circumstances, will be very 
beneficial. An old or well-worked bath wiU bear a 
much larger amount of cyanide, in proportion, than a 
new one. 

78. Old steel dessert-knives, which have been "close- 
plated,** or solder-plated, as it is termed, will sometimes 
give the operator a good deal of trouble before he can 
deposit a sound coating of silver or gold upon them. 
Suppose the old silver has been stripped off, and the 
solder removed, the author has more than once found 
that a very serious difficulty has arisen when the articles 
have been coated either with gold or silver, or with 
copper, previous to coating with the other metals. For 
instance, a dozen dessert-knives, having been stripped 
and well cleaned, were placed in the alkaline copper 
bath. After an hour's immersion, the articles were re- 
moved from the bath and examined, when it was foimd 
that in every part of each blade, from heel to point, the 
blades were found to be cracked, exhibiting fissures in 
some cases nearly -^ik of an inch wide. These cracks 
pervaded each blade in almost every part, and it was 
some time before the cause of these remarkable flaws 
could be traced. In examining the interior of the 
cracks, it was found that the copper was freely deposited, 
and, the coating becoming thicker and thicker, the 
deposit of copper Jorced open the cracks (although at 
first invisible), until they assumed the alarming appear- 
ance we have described. It mujst be rememheied^^^ 
the -DXLxneTous points which the fractvireflLTCifeXaX.^"^^^^'^^^ 
would greatly favour the deposit in \3clo^^ ^^x\»> v^ ^-^^ 
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ference to the plain siirfaces, and hence the opening of 
the invisible flaws in the metal as the deposit thickened. 
The same result has occurred in certain articles of 
wrought steel of bad quality; and when we bear in mind 
that the processes of grinding and polishing disguise 
such defects in steel, it must not be expected that they 
will show themselves until some time after deposition has 
begun. In order, however, to prevent, as far as possible, 
the flaws we mention from opening during deposition, 
we recommend that the first coating should be allowed 
to take place almost immediately after the article is 
immersed in the bath, and as soon as this is done, the 
article should be quickly rinsed, scratch-brushed, and 
returned to the bath. Again, it will be advisable to 
employ a tolerably weak bath at first, with good battery 
power, and after the articles have received a preliminary 
coating under these conditions, they may then be more 
safely allowed to remain in the bath until the required 
amount of metal is deposited. 

74, When wooden vessels are employed for plating, 
they should be well saturated in boiling water for a few 
hours, or even days, before the solution of silver is 
poured in ; as, independent of the absorption of silver by 
the wood, if it is well moistened with water, the interstices 
are not so readily acted upon by cyanide. 

75. Gutta-percha vessels or linings of gutta-percha 
should never be used for a silver bath under any cir- 
cumstances, as the cyanide acts upon gutta-percha and 
the adulterants with which it is always, more or less, 
contaminated. Nitrate of silver, also, acts upon gutta- 

percha, aa m.os>t photographers are aware ; and, there- 

fore, it will be absolutely necea^arj \» WQ\<i using 

gutta-'percha ia contact "witla. eitlaet c^am<JL<&^i'^Q\»as«sx^ 
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or nitrate of silver. I have known more than one 
instance in which a silver bath, being destroyed by a 
gntta-percha lining, has been reduced by sulphuric 
acid ; and, soon after the acid has been applied, the 
gutta-percha has been set free, and has floated in the 
solution in clots of considerable size. 

76. When the operator's hands have become injured 
by coming in contact with cyanide (which is frequently 
the case if there is an abrasion of the skin), it is a good 
plan to dip <hem for a few moments in very dilute 
sulphuric acid (20 drops in a tumbler of water), and 
then rinse them well. The hands should then be well 
soaked in tolerably hot water, well dried, and finally 
saturated with oil or grease of some kind. The author 
has frequently suffered from sores occurring under each 

. nail of both hands, in consequence of neglecting to wash 
the hands immediately after immersion in a solution of 
cyanide. The electro-plater should be careful to avoid 
this, as sores thus formed are difficult to heal, and cause 
great pain to the part affected. 

77. Copper or brass wire should never be bent or 
twisted more than once or twice without being annealed. 
When the wires used for slinging goods, or the wires 
proceeding from the electrodes of a battery, have been 
used more than once, they are apt to become brittle 
where they have been bent, and are liable to break ; it 
is better, therefore, occasionally, to make the wires red 
hot, and, when cool, stretch them out by drawing them 
several times across the edge of a board, by which means 
they will rea^dily become straightened. The wires 
should then be passed through a piece of emfir^-^\a^> 
to clean them. The ends oi slmfpi^^ Vix^^^V<^'^%'s^^'^ 

which hare become coated with. ^>\vet, ^ofvJ^^ Ssc^^^' 
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dipped for a few moments in tlie hot stripping solution 
(p. 56), and finally treated as above. 

78. The moment the zinc plate of a battery evolves 
gas, accompanied by a hissing noise, the plate should 
be withdrawn and at once re-amalgamated; for, as soon 
as local action sets in, the current becomes greatly 
diminished ; added to which, if allowed to continue, the 
zinc plate will soon be destroyed, without accomplish- 
ing its task. It is not uncommonly the case that local 
action begins on the first day that a battery is set in 
action ; and, therefore, in order to remedy this defect as 
early as possible, the battery should be carefully 
watched, and the zinc plate removed the instant effer- 
vescence is observed in the battery-cell. 

79, In order to ascertain whether an article is made 
of gold, if a doubt arises, a simple plan is to rub a por- 
tion of the article upon a piece of slate, Wedgewood 
ware or Turkey stone, and then apply a single drop of 
nitric acid by touching the part with the stopper of the 
bottle. If the acid produces no effect, the article may 
be considered gold. A very inferior alloy of gold, 
however (12-carat gold), will stand this test ; but its 
colour will act as a guide, as it will fail (except when 
electro-gilt) to present the rich yellow colour of good gold. 
When a " common gold '' article has been strongly gilt, 
it will be advisable to pass a keen but smooth file over 
a small part of the article, and then apply the nitric 
acid to the part, when, if the article is not genuine, the 
characteristic green tint of nitrate of copper will at 
once show itself. As it is commonly the practice to 

designate articles manufactured from "plated" metal 

("Z,^., gold and metal united oni ToWsftL oviV. \sl\r> ^Ogxol 

slieetsj '<&ne gold/'* the electro- gViaLet ^wv)l\ ^^^ 
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himself acquainted^ if he is not so already, with the 
various kinds of genuine and spurious gold in com- 
merce ; otherwise, should an accident occur to an article, 
he may lose more than he has a right to do; and, 
again, jt?/a^^t/ articles require a somewhat different treat- 
ment to that which is applied to articles of genuine 
gold. In applying the term " genuine gold," we sup- 
pose we must be understood to mean such articles as 
are made of an alloy of gold which mill stand the test 
of nitric acid, if only to contradistinguish them from 
plated-gold articles. An instance once occurred to the 
author in which, by mistake, he placed two "gold" 
brequet or Albert chains in a jar containing nitric 
acid, instead of dipping them into a vessel of warm 
water, which stood beside it. Being away for an hour, 
on returning to the gilding-room it was found that the 
nitric acid had entirely removed all trace of the bre- 
quets, except a thin shell of one of the links, which 
floated upon the surface of the acid, and a dark-brown 
powder which had deposited in the vessel. On pouring 
off the acid, and washing the precipitate, which was 
found to be almost pure gold, it at once became evident 
that the so-called gold brequets (which had been in- 
voiced at 555. 6d. each, wholesale price) were, in fact, 
made of plated metal, but of so good a quality that 
a very good judge might readily have been deceived. 
The object of the above remarks is to place the electro- 
gilder on his guard. He should also endeavour to 
satisfy himself whether an article is really gold, or an 
alloy of gold, or plated, before preparing it for the bath, 
as, if it is gold, it will require as a rule a rather stYc>j^^^^ 
current^ and a larger surface ot ancAa ex^jo^R^^'Oi.^^^^* 
tion, than an article miade of plecte^ xneX)^. 
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80* The back parts or hollows of casts, or "struck" 
work, will sometimes be troublesome to gild or silver, 
more especially because these surfaces must of necessity 
be kept at a distance from the anode, and besides which 
a concave surface (even if placed directly facing the 
anode) always receives the deposit more tardily than a 
convex surface. It will be necessary then, in order to 
aid the deposition upon the hollow surfaces, to keep the 
articles moved in the bath when first immersed, by 
which means all surfaces will receive the deposit alike, 
and the deposition which takes place after will be in 
the order required — ^that is, the outer surfaces will re- 
ceive the greatest amount of metal, and the inner sur- 
faces, or hollows, the least, but still sufficient for all 
purposes. If this precaution is not adopted, it is quite 
possible that the exposed surface of the article will 
be well coated, whilst the hollows will scarcely be 
coated at all. Nothing ensures uniformity of deposit 
so much as gentle motion in the bath, and in some 
manufactories an apparatus has been applied for keeping 
articles, while suspended in solution, in a constant but 
gentle state of motion — a practice very highly to be 
commended, upon principle, if it can be carried out 
with economy. 

81, The effect of motion whilst an article is receiving 

the deposit is most clearly seen during the operation of 

gilding. If a watch-dial, for instance, is placed in the 

gilding-bath, and allowed to remain for a few moments 

undisturbed, if the solution of gold has been much 

worked, it is probable that the dial will acquire a dark 

red or ^^foxy '' colour ; but if it is quickly moved about, 

2t instantly changes colour, ani ^21 ^T[ia\;\ma% ^-^^xn. 

assume a paJe-straw colour In i«t^^> ^^ ^^Vw^'WUst^ 
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observed, the colour of a deposit may be regulated 
greatly by motion of the article in the bath — a fact which 
the operator should study with much attention when 
gilding. In depositing brass from its solutions, the 
effects of motion are even more remarkable ; for, by 
keeping the articles moved, copper alone will be de- 
posited, whilst, on the other hand, if stationary, a 
proper alloy of copper and zinc will be obtained. 

82. As there is always a deposit or sediment of some 
nature at the bottom of a bath, whether of gold or silver, 
the articles to be coated should never be immersed so 
deeply in the solution as to come in contact with this 
deposit. If spoons and forks, for instance, are allowed 
to reach nearly to the bottom of the bath or solution- 
vat, every time they are lifted up or lowered the small 
particles which had settled at the bottom of the vessel 
become disturbed, and resting upon the articles, will 
prevent the deposition of silver taking place wherever 
these particles are present, thus causing an irregularity 
of surface. As it frequently happens that small par- 
ticles of silver fall off the surface of the anode, these 
will sometimes, if the sediment is disturbed, as we have 
pointed out, rest upon the lower parts of the work, and 
the deposit will take place (yoer them, and when sub- 
mitted to the scratch-brush the silver will strip or peel 
off; or, if the deposit is very thick, the bowls of spoons 
or prongs of forks, or such surfaces as are nearest the 
bottom of the bath, will be exceedingly rough, more 
especially as deposition always takes place more freely 
at the lower surface of the solution. There should, 
therefore, always be a certain distance between the 
lower end of articles in Bolutloii a'U!3L>ik<&\yi\X«a2^^^*^^ 
vessel in which they are coatei.. 
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83. As pure silver is more easily oxidised, or tar- 
nished, than standard silver, electro-plated articles 
should always be carefully protected from the atmo- 
sphere, especially if it be moist or vitiated. Electro- 
plated goods must always be kept well wrapped up, and 
in a perfectly dry situation ; otherwise oxidation soon 
sets in, and the goods become unsightly and unsaleable. 

84, Although a silver bath is improved by acquiring 
a moderate amoimt of organic matter, yet the operator 
should be careful not to. suffer this accession to the 
bath to take place either too suddenly or in large 
quantities at a time. For instance, if candlesticks, 
which generally are filled with a compound of rosin or 
pitch, are placed in the solution without being pre- 
viously freed from these substances, the cyanide will 
dissolve a considerable portion of the composition, and 
the conductibility of the solution is thereby lessened to 
some extent. In a moderate degree, the presence of 
such matter in a bath is an advantage ; but it should 
never be allowed to enter the bath in large quantities 
at a time. A new bath which suddenly acquires a 
quantity of organic matter in the way we have de- 
scribed is apt to work sluggishly and with irregularity, 
and not unfrequently the deposit becomes coarse and 
spotted. On the other hand, a bath which in the 
course of several months has absorbed a small amount 
of organic matter (which will cause it to assume a dark- 
reddish colour) will give a much finer and brighter 
deposit than a bath newly made; and, at the same 
time, goods plated in it will be less liable to strip than 
when plated in a new bath. 

The same observations do not oppVj to ^ %\\Am%bath^ 
which is generally worked liot, «cnd,\>eB»\dk^^^ ^V\Oj\^\Jsi^ 
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colour of the deposit is of the first importance. The 
presence of organic matter in a gold bath tends to 
deepen the colour; and if in great excess, the work will 
frequently assume a foxy-red tint, and this, in some 
cases, would be highly prejudicial. It is better, there- 
fore, to keep the gold solution as free as possible from 
organic substances ; and as one of the chief causes of a 
gold bath acquiring organic matter is the imperfect 
rinsinff of articles after scratch-briishing, whereby the 
beer used in the operation of scratch-brushing becomes 
washed out of the interstices of the article when in the 
bath, it is advisable not only to rinse all articles well 
before gilding, but in fact they should always receive a 
final rinsing in perfectly clean hot water. It is not an 
uncommon practice for electro-gilders to rinse many 
articles, after being scratch-brushed, in the same 
water, and to transfer them directly to the gilding 
bath. Now this is highly objectionable: the water 
should be frequently changed, and when we consider 
the difference between investing a little trouble in 
renewing the rinsing water and making up a fresh 
gold solution, it will at once become apparent that the 
former will be most likely to yield an advantage. 
Again, a gold solution which has been worked a long 
time without becoming discoloured (the discoloration 
generally being due to organic matter) is far better 
than a new solution, and, for most purposes, will pro- 
duce better results ; but as soon as the solution becomes 
charged with the impurities referred to, its action Is 
uncertain and irregular. It is to be hoped that the 
less practical reader will bear these observations in 
mind, that he may experience qa Ai\.^<b tSckSK^-^^^xtofi^^sciSk 
as possible in his operationA. 
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^ 85. As lead edges or mounts of cruet-frames, candle* 
sticks, soy-frames, and similar plated goods are very 
troublesome to electro-plate, except in the hands of a 
very experienced person, it is frequently advantageous 
to adopt a plan commonly pursued, namely, to have the 
edges cast in brass or German silver, the old edges or 
mounts removed, and the newly-cast edges soldered upon 
the article. By this means all difficulty is removed, 
and the article, when finished, is not only rendered 
more durable, but can also be more highly finished. 

86. It is a good plan for the operator to secure 
impressions in gutta-percha of all mounts, or parts of 
the same, which are likely to become serviceable to him 
at an after-time. These impressions can be electro- 
typed by the processes described in the early part of 
this work, and at any time castings can be made from 
them which may be appUcable to many useful purposes. 
For instance, if an impression of a few inches of a 
gadroon moimt be taken, and an electrotype obtained 
therefrom, and a few castings made from the electro- 
type, whenever the operator requires a few inches or 
even a part of an inch of such a moimt, to supply the 
place of a broken gadroon edge, he will find the cast- 
ings of great service to him. And by adopting this 
practice, it is possible not only to accumulate copies of 
very useful, but of many very choice mounts. And from 
these electrotype copies many beautiful and useful 
articles may be formed by careftdly grouping the 
impressions obtained from various articles, or parts of 
them, to form a new design of an entirely novel 
cbaracter. The author has produced some very pleas- 
ing' effects by arranging altematfeV'Y, iox m%ta.TL<iQ, a 
piece of «croJI-work an inch and a ^53Lat\.et \xl m^^^ 
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and a cornucopia of equal width, the latter being about 
two inches long. Four impressions of each being taken, 
and soldered together, formed a handsome octagonal 
salt-cellar. A circular ring of wire, connected by short 
pieces of wire to the inner surface of each " upright,'* 
formed a resting-place for the glass or salt vessel, 
which may be made either of blue, red, or white glass, 
according to taste. From the above hints the reader 
may glean sufficient to enable him to construct, upon 
the same principle, many articles of great beauty, and 
at the same time possessing novelty of construction, if 
not of design. Impressions of very rare subjects may 
be taken and applied in this way, and there is scarcely 
a limit to the variety of effect which may be produced. 

87. A very pleasing effect may be produced upon a 
plaia silver article, by sketching a design upon it with 
a good lead pencil — a name or initials, for example — ^and 
if the article is then placed in the gilding-bath for a 
few moments, all parts which have not been traced by 
the lead pencil, will have become gilt. When the 
article has been rinsed, gentle rubbing with the finger 
will remove the plumbago, or "black lead," and beneath 
the design will appear in silver. By reversing the 
operation, the design may be made to appear in gold. 
Plumbago answers well for this purpose, owing to its 
being an inferior conductor to either gold or silver^ 
especially in alkaline solutions. In practising this pro- 
cess, however, care must be taken not to move the 
articles while in solution, otherwise the plumbago may 
be worked off by friction, and, consequently, the design 
will be obliterated by deposition taking place where the 
design appeared. 

88. When several articles madfi oi a:^^t'SQ^. ^cvs^Vj^sa 
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are to be plated in the same bath, the article which is 
the worst conductor should be put in first. Thus, sup- 
posing copper, brass, and German-silver articles are to 
be immersed, the copper article should be suspended 
first, the brass next, and the German silver last. 
At the same time, the anode must be slightly lowered 
as each article is suspended. If convenient, it is better 
to plate articles composed of one metal or alloy only^ at 
the same time. 

89. Bichloride of mercury in solution has been 
recommended for amalgamating zinc plates instead of 
the ordinary method, and, in many respects, it would 
appear to present an advantage. But if zinc plates are 
cast from a mixture of zinc and mercury, they would be 
still more effective and durable, and less liable to local 
action. The alloy of zinc and mercury consists in 
melting zinc in the* ordinary way, occasionally adding 
a little grease, rosin, or sal ammoniac, and, when melted, 
pour in gradually mercury in the proportion of^- 
1 ounce of mercury to each poimd of zinc. Zinc thus 
alloyed is exceedingly brittle, and the plates will there- 
fore require careful treatment. If well prepared, how- 
ever, these plates possess many advantages over the 
ordinary amalgamated plates. 

90. All old plated articles which have to be pumiced 
or rendered smoothwithWater-of- Ayr stone, or otherwise 
prepared for plating with the aid of water (that is to 
say, not being rendered smooth by emery-cloth, &c.), 
should have a vessel kept specially for them; for 
instance, a wooden tub with a board placed across, 
in order that the particles of silver rubbed off by the 

pumice, &c., may be collected m ^3aft ^^^^^1 beneath ; 
Bad the eJectro-plater cannot "be too c«t^ta3L Ss\. «a:TOL% 
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this and all other kinds of waste^ either of gold or silver. 
Many persons who have omitted to save this kind of 
waste from the commencement of their operations have 
nurtured the idea that it was useless (having lost so 
much already !) to begin to save such comparatively 
trifling waste ; but we would strongly impress upon the 
student the great importance (when dealing with the 
precious metals) of using the utmost economy. Gold and 
silver are always recoverable, in some shape or other; 
therefore, to allow them to escape down a gutter beyond 
the power of recovery (as many photographers do) is 
not only foolish, but wicked. 

91. A good conducting surface may be given to 
gutta-percha, wax, or other non-conducting material 
used in electrotyping, by employing precipitated silver. 
This may readily be formed thus : Make a solution of 
nitrate of silver, and place in it a few pieces of clean 
sheet zinc ; in a few hours the silver will be thrown 
down in the form of a grey powder. Any silver which 
may adhere to the zinc can be easily brushed off. The 
precipitate (which is fine silver) must be well washed 
with hot water, and then carefully drained on a filter 
of blotting paper ; it is then to be well dried at a 
gentle heat, when it is ready for use, and may ba 
employed in the same way as plumbago. 

92- -Ajiy good metallic bronze, but more especially 
copper bronze, will form an excellent conducting sur- 
face on gutta-percha or wax. The bronze known as 
Bessemer bronze is admirably suited to this purpose. 

93. Copper ribbon may be advantageously substi- 
tuted for copper wire, more especially when large 
electrotypes have to be formed. 

04. When a mould presents ma-xv^ \i'^Q^^ ^"t ^w^>-^ 



j^ii 
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it is advisable to employ ** guiding wires/' as ttey are 
termed, to aid the deposit on these surfaces. For 
instance, a bunch of thin copper wires may be twisted 
round the negative electrode, close to its junction with 
the mould, and these wires should then be bent and 
allowed to touch each hollow or cavity, so as to favour 
the deposit at those parts. A very little practice will 
soon make the operator skilful in this matter. 

96« A very good alloy for zinc bars (for battery 
purposes) may be made by putting half an ounce of 
quicksilver to each pound of zinc in the crucible. The 
zinc bars should be well amalgamated all over before 
using, and they will retain their uniformity for a 
considerable time without any further application of 
mercury. 

96. It has been suggested to melt wax and litharge 
(oxide of lead) together to form a good composition for 
electrotype moulds. Take 1 pound of wax, and 1 ounce 
of litharge ; fuse them in a pipkin for half an hour ; 
then allow the litharge to subside, and pour off the 
clear liquid and set aside to cool imtil wanted. This 
composition is supposed to be less liable to contract 
when passing from the fluid to the solid state. 

97. When the "single cell" arrangement [vide p. 14) 
is employed for electrotyping, a stronger solution of 
sulphate of copper may be used than that before 
described. For instance, take 1 J pound of sulphate of 
copper, half a gallon of hot water, and dissolve. Then 
add 1 pint of cold water acidulated with 4 ounces of 
sulphuric acid. The solution should be allowed to 
stand for some hours until quite cold, and the clear 

Jjq aid separated from any 8ediixien.t that may be present, 
when it will be ready for use. 
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98. When fusible metal is employed for making 
moulds, care must be taken that the ingredients with 
which it is composed (p. 25) are well blended together. 
This is best secured by re-melting the alloy several 
times. When first melted, pour the alloy in detached 
globules on an iron slab, or a piece of slate will do, and 
when cold re-melt them. Do this several times to 

fsure perfect mixture. 
99. When a very stout deposit of copper is required 
for an electrotype, copper filings may be sifted over the 
deposited metal (provided the deposit is perfect), and 
the electrotype is then returned to the bath to receive 
an additional coating. The deposit will unite with the 
copper filings, when fresh filings may be added again 
and again, the mould being placed in the bath each 
time until the required thickness is obtained. 

100. Instead of adding sulphuric acid to the satu- 
rated solution of sulphate of copper as described at 
p. 15, Glauber's salt (sulphate of soda) may be substi- 
tuted. Take, say, saturated solution of sulphate of 
copper 2 parts, Glauber's salt 1 part, dissolved in suffi- 
cient cold water. The two solutions are to be well 
mixed together. 

101. There are few articles with which the electro- 
metallurgist has to deal that are sold in a less pure 
state than the ordinary cyanide of potassium ; and in 
order that he may be able to estimate the money value 
of commercial cyanide, we give the following method 
suggested by the late gifted Thornton Herapath, of 
Bristol : — * 

" The first thing to be done in testing cyanide of 
potassium is to prepare a standard %o\\3L\A.oTiQi ^xcssv^-^ns^- 

• The Chemist^ t6\. ni., -5. ^%^. 
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sulphate of copper or ammonio-nitrate of copper. A 
certain known quantity of pure crystallised sulphate ol 
copper, made by crushing the pure crystals of the shops 
in a mortar and pressing the powder so obtained 
between folds of bibulous paper, is taken and dissolved 
in water. The solution so prepared is then to be 
diluted with water so as to measure 2,000, 3,000, or 
more water grain measures at 60° F. Supposing 
390*62 grains of the pure sulphate to have been taken 
and diluted to 2,000 grain measures, every 100 grains 
of such solution will, of course, represent 6 grains 
metallic copper, or 6*25 grains of the protoxide of 
copper ; 100 grains of each of the samples of cyanide 
of potassium to be tested are then dissolved in a suffi- 
cient quantity of water, and introduced into the colori- 
meters; an excess of ammonia is added, and the 
standard solution of copper is carefully added (out of a 
graduated burette) to the contents of each colorimeter 
in turn, until a faint blue coloration makes its appear- 
ance in each of the solutions. Th« quantities of copper, 
or of the solutions taken, then indicate the relative 
strength and money value of the samples of cyanide 
examined. Suppose, for instance, one specimen took 
^ 100 measures, and a second 150 measures of the copper 
solution, the relative strengths and values of such 
specimens are, therefore, as 100 to 150, or 2 to. 3." 

Jn order to render the above process available in the 
determination of the actual strength of, or proportion 
by weight of pure cyanide of potassiimi existing in the 
commercial cyanides, it is only necessary to obtain a 
fimall sample of pure cyanide and to ascertain how 
much of this is required to decoVom^ 1 ^xaia of copper 
ii the form of ammonio-nitrate. 
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102- To those who use jewellers' rouge (red oxide of 
iron, or colcothar) in large quantities, and to whom its 
extreme fineness is of the first importance, the following 
process for its manufacture will be found highly service- 
able. By the ordinary methods of making rouge much 
care is required not only to free it from acid, but also 
from hard particles which would be highly injurious 
if not eflfectually separated from the article in the 
process of manufacture. To M. Vogel, jun., of Munich^ 
we ar0 indebted for the process referred to, which is 
not only simple but certainly eflfective. 

Into a solution of sulphate of iron made with boiling 
water and filtered, pour a concentrated solution of 
oxalic acid, until no more yellow precipitate of oxalate 
of protoxide of iron is formed. When the liquid is 
quite cold^ and deposits nothing more, the precipitate 
is washed on a cloth with hot water until the washing 
water no longer gives an acid reaction upon blue 
litmus paper. The oxalate is afterwards well drained, 
and heated in the partially dry state on an iron plate 
or in a boiler of the same metal, over a small charcoal 
fire or even a spirit lamp. The decomposition com- 
mences at the temperature of 392^ F., and on raising 
the temperature a little the red oxide of iron is formed, 
and is found in the finest possible state. 

The rouge thus formed affords the most perfect 
security of the finest division of the product, and may 
be employed with the greatest success in polishing 
either gold or silver, and it has been found invaluable 
in the polishing of plate-glass, Daguerreotypes, and 
optical instruments. 

103. M. Vogel, jun., also tu-TU^^L V\s» ^\Kfe^^ss^ \Rk 
the substance known as "putty po^SLet^^ V^-i^^ ^^ 
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tin), which he prepares by the following simple 
process: — 

A solution of commercial chloride of tin is prepared 
by pouring on 1 part of the salt 6 parts of boiling 
distilled water, and the solution is filtered through a 
cloth into a cylindrical glass yessel in order to keep 
back any foreign substances with which the chloride 
may be contaminated. Into the still hot and almost 
clear solution of chloride of tin is poured a concentrated 
solution of oxalic acid ; a white precipitate of oxalate of 
protoxide of tin is formed. After complete cooling, 
the liquor is decanted, and the precipitate washed on a 
linen cloth with cold water until the washings no longer 
give eyidence of the presence of acid on litmus paper. 

The oxalate of tin is now to be heated, dried on an 
iron plate, or in a boiler of the same metal, over a 
small charcoal fire. The decomposition of the salt 
commences at red heat, and there remains ; after the 
disengagement of carbonic acid gas and carbonic oxide, 
a quantity of oxide of tin is found in a state of extreme 
division. 

During the decomposition — which must be accelerated 
by stirring with an iron wire — the matter undergoes a 
considerable increase in bidk ; consequently^ it is neces- 
sary to employ for this operation very spacious vessels, 
so as to avoid loss of product. 

With regard to quantity, we obtain 1 part of oxide 
of tin by employing 2 parts of chloride of tin and 1 
part of oxalic acid. 

It will be obvious that by the above processes each of 
the products will be in the form of an impalpable 
powder, which is of the greatest im^oxloiifte m "^oUsli- 
yng^ metallio surfaces. 
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104. Electrotypes may be bronzed by suspending 
them in a wide-mouthed bottle, at the bottom of which 
a small quantity of sulphide of ammonium has been 
placed. The sulphide of hydrogen which escapes will 
give a good bronze tint to the copper in a few moments, 
the depth of tone being regulated by the time of ex- 
posure. 

106. A very good elastic moulding material for 
copying objects which are very much undercut, may be 
made by dissolving 1 pound of gelatine in three-quarters 
of a pint of water, over a slow fire ; when dissolved, 
add half an ounce of beeswax cut up in small pieces. 
This mixture should be warm, but not hot, when used. 
Before applying elastic moulding materials plaster casts 
should always be carefully brushed over with oil. 

106. Glass vessels may be coated with copper by 
the electrotype process, by simply varnishing the outer 
surface of the vessel, and when the varnish is nearly 
dry, brushing plumbago well all over it. A conduct- 
ing wire is then attached to the varnished surface, 
which may be conveniently done by employing a small 
piece of softened gutta-percha or beeswax — taking care 
to apply the plumbago to the part which unites the wire 
to the plumbagoed surface. 

107. In no case should an electrotype be removed 
from the mould until a sufficiently stout deposit has 
been obtained, otherwise the operator may be disap- 
pointed by finding the copy break while he is separating 
it from the mould. 

108. It is a good plan to allow amalgamated plates 
of zinc to dip into a shallow vessel containing Tjaax^xis:^ \ 
this vessel should be placed attl[i©\io\terc^oi*(kia'W^*^*sr^ 

jar, and the plate allowed to rest m \\» ^VAa ^^>i».^^^^ 
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is in action. This will keep the plate well amalgamated 
for a long period, if .the process of amalgamation has 
been efficiently carried out in the first instance. The 
evolution of gas at the plate will always indicate when 
undue chemical or "local** action takes place, when 
the plate should be at once removed and re-amalga- 
mated. 

109. Decomposition troughs for electrotyping may 
be very conveniently made -by those who live in dis- 
tricts where chemical apparatus is not easily obtainable, 
by the following plan. Obtain four pieces of plate 
glass, say two pieces 12 in. X 6 in., and two pieces 8 in. 
X 6 in. These plates of glass may be readily united 
by Canada balsam, melted gutta-percha, or marine glue 
— i-the two shorter plates being so placed as to form the 
ends of the vessel. A piece of stout board, 13 in. X 9 in., 
forms a bottom, and the glass vessel may be cemented 
to this first with Canada balsam, and lastly by pouring 
melted pitch or asphaltum round the interior of the 
vessel, where the glass and wood unite. Softened 
gutta-percha, fused on by means of a moderately-heated 
poker, will be a very secure and simple substitute for 
the pitch. A glass vessel thus constructed will last for 
years with moderate care, and is admirably suited for 
electrotyping purposes. Plating solutions containing 
cyanide of potassium^ however, should not be placed in 
vessels which are made of detached materials, as the 
substances employed to put them together are generally 
soluble in cyanide, not excepting gutta-percha. In a 
vessel of the size above given, several electrotypes may 
be made at the same time with a battery of tolerable 
power. When several electrotype^ ace \ft \ie "^xedNiG^d 
in the same decomposition tto\i^»t\xeTiio\3liA»^o>^^\i^ 
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suspended from a brass or copper rod connected with 
the negative pole of the battery, and a stout sheet of 
copper (connected with the positive pole of the battery) 
is to be suspenued in the copper solution immediately 
facing the moulds to be copied. 

110. When the mould is first placed in the solution 
of copper, only a very small surface of the copper anode 
should be immersed at first— a surface about equal to 
the amount of wire attached to the mould which is in 
solution. This precaution will prevent the deposit 
taking place too rapidly at the jimction of the wire 
with the mould — a very important matter to avoid, 
since otherwise, the copper might become deposited in 
the state of a powder instead of in the proper reguUne 
condition. And, again, the battery power must not be 
too vigorous at first, or the deposit will take place too 
rapidly at the point of the wire, assuming a dark-brown 
colour of a powdery texture. When the deposit has 
commenced properly, a bright red layer of copper will 
start from the point of the wire, radiating gradually on 
to the plumbagoed surface. After a while, the anode 
may be lowered gradually, thus augmenting the surface 
in solution as the deposit progresses. When the moidd 
is thoroughly coated the battery power may be in- 
creased, and the surface of anode in solution augmented 
also. 

111, Those who are unable to procure porous cells of 
any given size at a time when they are most in need of 
them, may render themselves independent in this respect 
by manufacturing these things for their own use by a 
very simple method. For this purpose, a bag of coarse 
plaster-of- Paris, a thin sheet oi tin, ox ^ ^e^V*^^^'^^^- 
board, a wooden core, and a Utile hlxm^ ^^^ ^ *^^ 
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will be required. Having determined wliat^ size the 
porous cell is to be made, a round wooden roller (such 
as silks are roiled upon, and which may be obtained 
from any linendraper) is procured, and this is to be 
employed as a core, thus : — Make an artificial shoulder, 
say 12 inches from one end of the roller, by binding 
about six strips of thin card, one above another, round 
the roller. These pieces of card should be about an 
inch in width, and each succeeding strip or layer must 
be cut longer as the circumference increases, so as to 
form a perfectly round shoulder. A piece of thin sheet 
tin or pasteboard, say 13J in. long, is now to be tightly 
bound round the shoulder, to form a tube or case, and 
the edges of this outer case may be further closed by 
sealing-wax — taking care that the roller does not touch 
the outer case. In order to render the core easy to 
remove, the wooden core may be covered with a layer 
of foolscap paper, pasted at its edges and overlapping 
the end ; the paper should be well oiled. The mould 
being now ready, a sufficient quantity of plaster-of- Paris 
is to be worked up quickly into a thin paste, and, the 
mould being inverted, the plaster is to be carefully but 
promptly poured in, taking care that there are no air 
bubbles, and that the plaster reaches the extreme open 
end of the tube, which is to form the bottom of the 
cast. When all the plaster is poured in, the mould 
should be held upright until the plaster has "set," 
which it will do in a few minutes. It may then be put 
aside for an hour or so, when the core may be with- 
drawn, gently, and the outer case removed. Should 
the paper in which the case was enveloped still remain 
211 the mould, this may \)e easily T^ma^ei by gently 
pulling it away ; or, shoxxVd. it -^ton^ ^^\rv?a»X.^, ^V^^ 
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tte porous cell has become quite hard a little hot water 
and soda will soon render it easy to remove, by convert- 
ing the oil into soap and the paper into pulp. The 
porous cell should then be rinsed, and after trimming its 
rough edges with a knife or file, the cell is ready for 
use. By shifting the shoulder, porous cells of more or 
less depth may be made at any time. A little practice 
will soon render the operator expert in porous cell 
making. 

112. In coating steel or iron articles with nickel, 
deposition should not be allowed to take place too 
rapidly at first, otherwise the metal will be liable to 
strip. The battery power should be moderate, and the 
surface of anode in solution only sufficient for the 
deposition to take place at once, but not too vigorously. 
When the articles have become "struck," as it is 
termed, the strength of the current should be gradu- 
ally but cautiously increased from time to time. This 
must be done with judgment, however, as a good regu- 
line deposit of good colour depends greatly upon the 
nature of the current employed and the amount of 
anodal surface exposed. It is also of the greatest im- 
portance that articles of steel or iron should be placed 
in the solution-bath immediately after they have been 
cleaned, as even a few moments' exposure to the air, or 
immersion in water is quite sufficient to cover them with . 
an invisible layer of oxide, which would prevent the 
nickel from adhering closely to the other metal. On 
the other hand, it is important in coating steel or iron 
articles with nickel, not to sufier deposition to take place 
too slowly when they are first placed in the bath, as 
they are apt to strip from this cause aUo. NSTV^"^ ^<3^- 
renient to do so it is a good plan lo ^ct^\»^^"c>a-^ *5s^^ 
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articles after they have received a thin coating, by 
which the subsequent deposit is rendered far more 
liable to adhere. The author has always found, when 
coating either steel or iron with other metals, that the 
scratch-brush has been his best friend ; and the labour 
bestowed has given ample return in the shape of a good 
adhesive coating to these rather refractory metals. 

113. When precipitating zinc or copper by sulphide 
of hydrogen from acid solutions of nickel, as, for 
instance, in cases where commercial, and not pure, 
nickel has been used, it is of the greatest importance 
to observe two essential conditions of the liquid treated. 
1. If the acid solution contains a large excess of acid, 
it is exceedingly probable that a small portion of zinc 
will continue in solution even though the stream of 
sulphide of hydrogen may have passed through the 
solution for several hours. 2. If the acid solution is 
highly concentrated, it will be almost impossible to get 
rid of every trace of the zinc. The conditions which 
most favour the complete separation or precipitation of 
the zinc are, the solution being only moderately acid, 
and tolerably dilute. Copper is more readily thrown 
down by sulphide of hydrogen than zinc, and the 
absence of its characteristic colour is sufficient evidence 
that there is none of this metal in solution. The sul- 
phide of hydrogen, whilst it leaves the nickel in solu- 
tion, will readily precipitate either antimony or iron, 
should the nickel have been alloyed with either of these 
metals ; but the solution must be slightly acid at the 
time, otherwise the nickel also will be thrown down. 

114, Britannia metal, or pewter articles which are to 
be coated with nickel, Teqmie diffieteiUt treatment to 

either brass, steel, or iron. "Bemg SsA^nsst ^qvjl^^X^t?^^ 
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these softer alloys require vigorous battery power in 
order to induce the deposit to take place promptly. 
At the same time it is advisable, provided the deposit 
takes place immediately after immersion, to move the 
pewter or Britannia metal about in the solution gently, 
so as to ensure a uniform coating, and to prevent the 
deposition taking place too suddenly. Of course this 
will only be necessary when very strong battery power 
is employed. After awhile, that is when the articles 
are completely coated with nickel, they may be allowed 
to remain in the bath to acquire the necessary thick- 
ness of coating without being disturbed beyond an 
occasional shifting of the suspending wires. 

115. It is a good plan, when a large number of 
Britannia metal articles have to be coated with nickel 
— especially if the bath is not in a favourable condition 
— to give such articles a slight coating of brass, by 
employing either of the solutions described in the 
earlier part of the work. After being coated with 
brass, the articles must be well rinsed in clean water, 
and at once transferred to the nickel-bath. 

116. jHie solution for nickeling steel or iron should 
not be quite so strong as that used for brass or copper. 

117. Zinc is more readily precipitated by sulphide of 
hydrogen from the solution of its chloride, than from 
the solution of sulphate, though both will yield up 
their zinc to the sulphide if the conditions referred to 
in § 113 are fully carried out. 

118. Sulphide of hydrogen may be readily made as 
follows : — ^Take, say 1 lb. of iron filings, and intimately 
mix with them about 4 oimces of powdered sul^hoc^-^W^^ 
this in a crucible and subject to a gocA \ifc^^>^si. ^ ^0«.^ 
ire. When red-hot, the crucMe ma^ \>^ ^^^ ^^^^^ "^^ 
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cool, and the sulphide of iron formed may be bottled 
until required for use. To generate sulphide of hydro- 
gen gas for the various purposes referred to in these 
pages, put a little of the sulphide of iron in a wide- 
mouthed bottle fitted with a cork in which a hole must 
be bored to admit a glass tube to convey the gas. This 
tube should be bent to the shape given in the woodcut, 
by holding the part to be bent over a gas-burner or 
spirit-lamp. When the glass becomes red-hot it will 
readily bend, and should be allowed to cool gradually. 
This tube is now to be placed in the perforated cork, 
the shorter end being inserted and allowed to project 

about half an inch beyond the cork. 

Now add about 4 ounces of cold water 

If ^^L and 1 ounce of sulphuric acid to the 

If ^ sulphide of iron, place the cork firmly 

^ in the bottle, and at once put the long 

^k end of the tube in the solution to be 

^ operated upon. It is well to state that 

sulphide of hydrogen, besides being very 

ofiensive to the organs of smelling, is exceedingly 

poisonous when inhaled; it is advisable, therefore, 

when employing it, to use every precaution, and, if 

possible, to conduct any operation in which it is used in 

the open air. The sulphide of ammonium may be 

formed by passing the above gas through a dilute 

solution of liquid ammonia, and this must be kept in 

a stoppered bottle. 

119. A method of nickeling small articles, such aa 

pins, hooks and eyes, &c., by boiling, has been suggested 

by Dr, Kayder, He first melts together 1 part 

copper and 5- parts pure tin. TVie ^jSlq^V^ ^T«axjX3i.ted 

in the usual way, but not too ftne, aTA^eoLW^^^w^X 
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water and cream of tartat into a paste. To each two 
hundred parts of the granulated alloy is added one part 
ignited oxide of nickel, and the articles laid in the 
mixture. After boiling a short time, they are said to 
become well plated. Some fresh oxide of nickel must 
of course be added from time to time. Brass and cop- 
per articles can easily be plated in this manner without 
previous preparation ; those of iron must first be copper- 
plated. By adding some carbonate of nickel to the 
above bath, or to a common white bath, and boiling, a 
coating richer in nickel is obtained. 

120. A very good solution for electro-brassing may 
be thus made : — In a vessel capable of holding, say 10 
gallons, put 5 gallons of water and 1^ lb. of cyanide 
of potassium, which must be allowed to dissolve ; next 
add 2 lbs. liquid ammonia, and 5 lbs. carbonate of 
potassa ; then half fill a large porous cell with a strong 
solution of cyanide of potassium, and in this solution 
immerse several pieces of thin sheet copper. A sheet 
of milled brass is now to be soldered to the positive pole 
of the battery, and this is to be immersed in the larger 
solution of cyanide, &c. The negative pole of the 
battery is to have a piece of thin sheet copper soldered 
to it, and this is to be placed in the porous cell, in close 
contact with the other pieces of copper, and the porous 
cell is to be placed erect in the larger bath. The solu- 
tion of cyanide should be of the same height in each 
vessel. The battery is now to be allowed to continue 
in action until there are about 15 to 20 ounces of brass 
dissolved into the solution from the sheet of brass — tho 
exact weight of which should he ascertained before and 
ttfter immersion. When the i\:kW wxiQivvTiX* ^i \yt^»s^ Sav 
dissolved, the porous cell is to \>^ lexxiON^^L 'ks^^^"^^^^^ 
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added to make ten gallons of solution. "With one or 
more Bunsen's batteries, the above solution will give 
very good results. Fresh cyanide and liquid ammonia 
will have to be added from time to time, when the 
solution ceases to give good results. If at any time the 
solution becomes tardy in its action, it is a good plan 
to add to it a certain quantity of concentrated solution 
made as above. In fact, it is well to keep in stock a 
supply of concentrated solution with which to strengthen 
the bath occasionally, for the brass anode seldom dis- 
solves freely enough to keep the solution at its xiormal 
strength. 

121. Timepiece dials which have been plated by 
the chloride of silver process — ^that is, the old-fashioned 
method of plating — may be replated by the same pro- 
cess, if required, in the following manner : — Dissolve a 
small quantity of silver in nitric acid, and then dilute 
with water. Pour in a strong solution of common 
salt, which will throw down all the silver in the form 
of chloride. Wash the precipitate thoroughly with 
warm water, finally pouring off the whole of the water. 
Add a little common salt, powdered, to the chloride 
and work up into a paste. Having well cleaned the 
dial — which is made of brass — the paste is to be 
rubbed on its surface with the flat end of a good 
cork. By rubbing the paste on, in circles, a smooth 
layer of silver will be given to the dial which will 
retain its colour for many years. The operation of 
rubbing on the chloride paste must be conducted with 
great care, in order to ensure perfect evenness. After 
the dial is well coated, it is to be rinsed in hot water 
and dried, when it may be geivt\y TxiVJo^A. ^\th cotton 
wool. It 18 then ready to "be xe^amt^i.. 
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122. The most economical way to gild gold chains, 
&c., which are merely required to be "coloured" — 
that is, to have a slight coating of fine gold of good 
colour upon them — is first to well scratch-brush the 
articles, being careful to let the beer run freely, and 
then give them a momentary dip in a hot solution. 
The battery should be in good working order, and a 
good surface of anode exposed. When this operation 
is well conducted, although the work will exhibit the 
colour of fine gold, there will be so small a quantity of 
metal deposited that its weight would scarcely turn the 
scale. This applies mostly, however, to articles which 
are made of a good quality, say 16 or 18 carat gold. 
When the goods are manufactured of a lower standard 
a superior coating should be given. Many articles 
made of 18-carat gold, which have been frequently 
*' coloured " — ^that is, boiled in the colouring salts — 
become so tender from the alloys of silver and copper 
having been partially removed from them, that it is 
frequently advisable to electro-gild them rather than run 
the risk of colouring them in the ordinary way. The 
author has frequently met with chains, &c., which 
would scarcely bear handling, from^ having been 
coloured a great many times. It is necessary to be 
very careful in scratch-brushing such tender work, 
as breakages become very embarrassing to the electro- 
gilder. Only the extreme points of the scratch- 
brush should be employed, and very light pressure 
given. 

123. All kinds of wire-work, but more especially 
filigree-work, require to be coated in a solution coxk:- 
taining a fair amount of gold. TVi^ \i^\Xi^Y^ ^g^^^ro^^^ 
vigorous, and a good surface oi axicAej e^^o^^^» ^-^^^ 
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these conditions are observed, wire- work is liable to 
receive the deposit partially. When the current is 
tolerably strong, if the articles are gently moved about 
while in solution, those parts which are most diffi- 
cult to gild will more readily receive the deposit ; and 
when once the article is coated all over the deposition 
will proceed with greater uniformity. It is a good 
plan, however, to scratch-brush the articles as soon as 
they have become coated, and then to immerse them 
in the bath until finished. 

124. The insides of cream -ewers, mugs, &c., 
should never be gilt with an anode which is thin and 
much worn at its lower edge, otherwise small particles 
of gold will fall from the anode, and becoming 
deposited on the bottom of the vessel, these particles 
will prevent the 'deposit of gold taking place at the 
parts on which they have rested. When the anode is 
thin and ragged, from long use, it is better to cut 
away the ragged portion before employing it - for 
insides of sugar-basins, &c. A stout anode is, of 
course, preferable to a thin one, but with the precau- 
tions we have suggested the latter will answer very 
well. A cylindrical anode is better than a flat one for 
the insides of vessels, inasmuch as it causes the deposit 
to take place more uniformly — especially in the hollows 
of chased work. 

125. In cases where it is not desirable to remove 

the tin from the bottoms of old cruet-frames, the 

tinned surface may be coated with a thin layer of 

copper by simply applying a sponge dipped in a weak 

solution of sulphate of copper, to which a few drops of 

sulphuric acid may be added; aTifliXiyX^uOaxsi^tliQ i^art 

to be, coated with, a thin strip o? deanVioii qx 'i;Yvx>i,^^ 
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tin will become instantly coppered wherever the sul- 
phate of copper has touched it. Thus part at a time 
may be coated with copper, and when the entire 
surface is coated, the article should be rinsed and 
then properly prepared for the plating-bath, 

126. Sometimes a plating-bath, unless it be very 
deep, will give a rough deposit upon the lower surface 
of large articles, such as salvers, dishes, &c. The 
reason of this is that particles of dust, which had 
settled at the bottom of the plating-bath, become 
disturbed when an article of large size is immersed, 
and these particles settling upon the article cause the 
deposit to take place irregularly, and in a rough state. 
Not only this, but when the anodes have been long in 
use, and have become much worn at the lower edge, 
minute particles of silver fall to the bottom of the 
bath, and when the solution is disturbed by immersing 
an article of large surface, those particles of silver will 
settle upon the lower part of such articles, and the 
deposit will take place over them, causing a very rough 
and streaky coating, which it will be very troublesome to 
render smooth enough for the burnisher. The streaky 
form of deposit from this cause always assumes a 
vertical direction. To remedy this defect, the best 
plan is to let the solution rest for twenty-four hours, 
and then carefully draw it off by means of a syphon to 
within a few inchfes of the bottom. The remaining 
portion of the solution should be carefully filtered and 
then added to the bulk. Some careless persons have 
been known to rub the suspending-rods with emery 
cloth while they have been lying across the bath. This 
should never be done, as ttie '5aT\,\!c^^^ ^^ \st^^%, ^svssss^^ 
&c,, would most certainly "pTOve \TiY«\QfvxA Sxs. *v^^ "^^ 
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we have stated at some time or other — independent 
of the fact that the cyanide will act upon small 
atoms of oxidised brass, and thus impair the solution. 

127. When a battery has been used for some time 
and it works slowly, it is better to throw away the 
contents of the cell, which will be strongly impregnated 
with sulphate of zinc, than to keep on adding fresh 
acid. An accumulation of sulphate of zinc not only 
retards the action, but it also prevents the acid from 
doing its duty properly. If there is a large excess 
of sulphate of zinc formed in the battery cell, it 
will even crystallise upon the positive element, and 
thus stop the action of the battery altogether. 

128. Batteries should never be in alternate pairs 
when used for depositing gold or silver, as this intensity 
arrangement is apt to decompose the solution, besides 
rendering the work liable to strip. It is better to 
unite all the wires issuing from the copper into one 
group, and those proceeding from the zinc into 
another group. By doing this, the quantity of the 
current is increased without increasing the intensity 
(vide p. 141). 

129. A form of battery designed by the author 
many years ago may prove of service to the electro- 
gilder, and therefore a brief description of it may not 
be unacceptable. A long strip of sheet copper is to 
be corrugated (as in the annexed engraving), to which 
a copper wire is attached ; this is placed in a cylindri- 
cal jar; a stout zinc bar, amalgamated, and with copper 
wire cast into it, is placed in a porous cell. Dilute sul- 

pburic acid is used as the exciting fluid for both metals. 
^y corrugating the skeet co^p^^ ^ TmsLck larger 
eurface is presented than wlien a -pVam ws^^et ^^"NcojAsi 
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is used, aad thus the quantity of the current is aug- 
mented. 

An easy way to corrugate the sheet copper ia to 
be provided with two round sticks, say half-an-inch in 
diameter- and twelve inches long, and by rolling the 
copper half-way round one stick, which ia placed on 
the copper, and the other stick under the sheet, which ia 
then bent half round the second stick. The firat stick 
is then withdrawn and placed on the metal as before ; 
and 80 on until the entire strip of copper is equally 
uorrugated or fluted. Care must be taken to have the 
strip of copper of sufficient length to admit of its 
receiving the requisite number of turns to form a 
cylinder, and of the required width. 
The strip of copper must be about 
three times the length that would be M 
required for a plain cylinder for the i 
negative element. 

130. M. Klein, of St. Petersburg, 
has succeeded in malting electrotypes 
in iron as a substitute for copper ^ 
electrotypea, and it ia said that the im- 
provement has been eminently succeaaful in its applica- 
tion to bank-note printing, &c. After having tried many 
solutiona of iron, but with only partial auccess, M. Elein 
at last found one wbicb answered his purpose thoroughly. 
This bath consists of a solution of sulphate of iron, 
from which the iron is precipitated by carbonate of 
ammonia. The precipitate is then dissolved in sul- 
phuric acid. The solution must be evaporated to 
expel any free acid. Another bath conaiata of equal 
porta of chlorate of ammonia and aul^tatsi ^^ \£ts^, 
Boih these baths must be ■used aa co-Qceoita^*^ •»» "sk»^ 
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sible. An iron anode is to be employed exposing 
about eight times more surface than the copper 
cathode which is to be coated presents. After being 
worked some time, the deposit became faulty, which 
was found to be due to the presence of acid in the 
bath. This acidity was proved to be due to the anode 
not supplying the solution with the proper equivalent 
of iron to replace that which had been deposited. 
M. Klein then introduced a copper anode, as well as 
an iron anode, and the bath soon became neutral again, 
and the deposition was more uniform. [The surface of 
anode must be extensive.] The colour of the deposit 
was a dull grey, and somewhat rough, probably owing 
to the air-bubbles formed during the process. The 
metal deposited was exceedingly hard, being nearly 
equal to hardened steel. When heated to cherry 
redness it became malleable, and as easy to engrave 
upon as soft steel. The electrotype plates thus formed 
are said to be very durable — far more so than copper, 
and hence their importance in bank-note printing. 
The deposited iron is permanently magnetic. Doubt- 
less M. Klein will improve upon his present process 
in course of time, but so far it appears to be a perfectly 
practical process — at least, in his hands — and the 
Russian Government have promptly turned the inven- 
tion to account. 

131. Electro-etching is another useful application 
of the art which is worthy of notice. A copper plate 
is prepared in the same way as for engraving ; it 
is then to be coated with a mixture composed of 
asphalte, wax, pitch, and Burgundy pitch; and the 
back of the plate is to be vamij^eSL, Tcl^ ds^l^ is 
now to he drawn tT[iroug\i t\ie eldti\xv^-^o\«A ^fiSSsi 
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a fine point. When this is done, attach the plate to 
the positive pole of the battery, and immerse in a 
solution of sulphate of copper or dilute sulphuric acid 
— using a second plate of copper for the negative pole. 
After a feV minutes' immersion, remove the prepared 
plate, dry it and stop out the fine etched lines with 
varnish. The shadows are next to be traced through 
etching-ground, in the usual way, and the plate again 
placed in the bath for a few minutes. Each time 
after the etching-point is used in the various stages, 
the plate is to be returned to the bath for a few 
minutes, and the etching-lines stopped out with var- 
nish as before. When the last touches have been 
given, the plate is to be immersed in the bath as 
before, and finally the etching-ground and varnish 
removed, when the plate will be ready for printing. 

132. Gutta-percha and wax models for electro- 
typing may have their surfaces rendered conductible 
by the following plan : — Take equal parts of albumen 
(white of egg) and a saturated solution of common 
salt, and apply the mixture to the object to be coated 
by means of a soft brush. Then dry the composition 
thoroughly. Now make a strong solution of nitrate 
of silver and dip the mould into it for a few minutes 
or so, and again dry. Expose the mould to a strong 
light, until it becomes quite black. The mould is 
then to be dipped into a saturated solution of sulphate 
of iron, when a layer of metallic silver will be formed, 
upon which a deposit of copper may readily be 
obtained. The mould should be rinsed when taken 
from the sulphate of iron solution, and the battery 
wire attached to it, when it may \i^ a\» otvr.^ ^^^<^^ "Ss^ 
the electrotyping bath. ^ *>^ 
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133. The STilphate of iron combined with sulphate of 
ammonium has been recommended to form a solution 
for depositing iron upon copper surfaces, such as copper 
engraved plates, &c. Iron being much harder than 
copper, it is much desired to obtain a good reguline 
deposit of this metal upon engraved plates, by which 
their durability is considerably enhanced. 

134. Becquerel recommends (iq order to prevent the 
formation of peroxide of nickel in the nickel-bath) the 
continual addition of ammonia, by means of which 
the acid which is set free becomes neutralised. When 
the anodes fail to supply the solution-bath with the 
amount of nickel taken from it by the articles coated, 
acid is liberated, and an inferior deposit is the result. 
It is important, therefore, to keep the solution neutral 
constantly by the addition of ammonia, a moderate 
excess of which does no harm. 

136. Men6 takes a boiling neutral solution of chloride 
of zinc, to which he adds a solution of a salt of nickel ; 
sheet or granulated zinc is immersed in this solution, 
in contact with which must be the articles to be coated. 
The solution must be kept neutral. 

136. Stolba deposits nickel or cobalt by forming a 
bath consistiQg of a solution of either metal, to which 
is added a dilute solution of chloride of zinc. A piece 
of metallic zinc is put in contact with the articles to be 
coated. A little hydrochloric acid is also added. 

137. According to Jacobi and others, it is not neces- 
sary (as Mr. Adams says) to have solutions of nickel 
free from salts of potassium and other alkaline salts, as 

a solution maj be made with the double sulphates of 
nickel and potassium. 
138. In working bxassmg Eo\a\>\ot\a, ^t, ^^^^ks>. 
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says that the evolution of hydrogen at the cathode may 
be entirely stopped by employing very strong solutions 
of brass. "When, therefore, the solutions become ex- 
hausted, fresh concentrated solutions of copper and zinc 
should be added to the bath. Mr. Walenn believes 
that the evolution of hydrogen in brassing solutions is 
owing to the small quantity of metal in solution, for 
when a larger amount of metal is employed, the evolu- 
tion of this gas stops. He also prefers working these 
solutions hot. 

139' Articles composed of iron may receive a stout 
and durable coating of copper or zinc by first coating 
them well in an alkaline bath (see p. 35) and then 
giving them a final coating in a so-called acid-bath, 
that is, a solution of either sulphate of zinc or sulphate 
of copper. These solutions, however, should be care- 
fully neutralised by carbonate of soda or ammonia 
before using them for this purpose. 

140. Plaster busts may be reproduced in electrotype 
by first coating the plaster with wax and then applying 
plumbago in the usual way. Upon this^ copper is 
deposited by the battery of sufficient thickness to bear 
handling. The plaster is then to be broken away from 
the electrotype (which now forms the mould), and this 
is to be slightly rubbed over with oil. The mould is 
then to be placed in the bath until a sufficiently stout 
impression is obtained, when the copper mould may be 
broken away, and the electrotype bust, after being well 
freed from grease, may be bronzed by any of the 
processes described, or polished bright if desired. 

141. Stereotyping, as it is termed, consists in taking an 
impression of the type inplastex-oi-Yona ore Q^^^-t TaaSy^r- 
rial, coating aa usual with plumbago ot oWaet ^'OTAsva^^cs^^ 
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and then depositing a thin coating of copper, which is 
afterwards strengthened by running in solder or lead. 

142- Embossed cards, or paper (envelope crests, for 
instance), may readily be copied in electrotype by first 
saturating the paper slightly with wax. Plumbago is 
then to be brushed over in the usual way, when a 
deposit of copper will readily take place, and a perfectly 
sharp impression obtained. 

143. Leaves, flowers, &c., may be copied by first 
dipping them in a solution of phosphorus in bisulphide 
of carbon, and then into a solution of nitrate of silver. 
The silver becomes reduced to the metallic state, which 
renders the object an excellent conductor. 

144, Batteries which have a copper cylinder for the 
negative element, may have their quantity augmented 
by placing fragments of broken electrotypes at the 
bottom of each battery cell in close contact with the 
cylinder. The author has employed old rifle-caps for 
thift purpose, placing several hundreds in each cell, by 
which means the quantity of the current was increased 
tip to a certain point in proportion to the extra surface 
of copper thus presented. 

146. Lace, net, and other similar fabrics may be 
coated with copper, by first dipping in melted wax. 
The superfluous wax must be removed by placing the 
net between two layers of blotting paper, and then 
passing a heated iron over the surface. Plumbago or 
bronze powder is then to be applied, and the article 
will be ready for the coppering bath. 

146' Glass vessels may be covered with copper by 
varnishing or coating them with wax in the first place, 
and then applying plumbago, aft^r which they are 
ready for the coppering ToatTii. 
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147. It is a good plan to give a coating of varnisk 
(shellac dissolved in spirit of wine, for instance) to the 
outer edges of electrotype moulds, to prevent the deposit 
of copper taking place upon those parts, but the varnish 
must not be too thin, nor too freely used, otherwise 
some of it may find its way upon the surface of the 
mould and thus render the impression imperfect. Grease 
of any kind, carefully applied, will answer the same 
purpose. 

148' Silver bronze, as a conducting medium for 
electrotype moulds, may be very easily prepared as 
follows : — To a solution of nitrate of silver add sufficient 
solution of common salt to throw down all the silver in 
the form of chloride. "Wash the precipitate several 
times, finally pouring off nearly all the water ; now put 
in a piece of pure sheet zinc and add a few drops of 
sulphuric acid. Apply moderate heat, and in a few 
hours the chloride will be converted into a delicate 
bronze of pure silver, which should be washed several 
times with hot water, and finaUy dried on filtering 
paper. This silver bronze should be kept in a bottle 
well corked, as it would lose much of its conducting 
power if allowed to be exposed in a vitiated atmosphere. 

149. Gold paint has sometimes been used to give a 
conducting surface to articles of a delicate nature. 

160. Sealing-wax impressions do not readily receive 
a coating of plumbago ; it is a good plan, therefore, to 
apply with a soft brush a little spirit of wine to the 
impression before plumbagoing ; but this must be done 
with care, as the spirit, if too freely used, will dissolve 
the sealing-wax, and thereby spoil the impression. The 
object of employing the spirit of vriikft v^ \s!^^^^ \f^ 
impart a very alight rouglmeas* 
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161, Hooks and eyes, and other small arti cles which 
require to be silvered or gilt in large quantities, may be 
conveniently placed in an earthenware colander, the 
perforations of which should be tolerably large iu order 
to admit the free exit of liquids. Hooks and eyes 
which are made of brass should be first dipped into a 
solution of caustic soda or potash to remove grease, and 
then be well rinsed. They must then be dipped for an 
instant in "dipping acid," and again rinsed several 
times. The perforated vessel, containing the hooks, 
&c., should then be placed in the bath, and the negative 
electrode put in contact with the hooks, and by employ- 
ing this electrode as a stirrer^ while deposition is going 
on, the articles will become uniformly coated all over; 

, otherwise, were they not to be moved about, those parts 
which were in contact would not receive the deposit. 
Iron hooks and eyes should be first coated with brass or 
copper before being plated. 

162. A solution of platinum, from which this metal 
may be readily deposited, is formed by adding a solu- 
tion of chloride of ammonium (sal-ammoniac) to a 
solution of chloride of platinum. This mixture should 
be boiled for a short time, and then set aside to cool. 
Before using the solution, liquid ammonia is to be 
added gradually, until it is neutral to test-paper. The 
platinum solution will require strengthening with a 
concentrated solution of the double salts each time after 
it has been used. 

163' Another process for platinising consists in 

taking a solution of the chloride of platinum as nearly 

neutral as possible, to which is to be added a strong 

solution of caustic potash until all the platinum is 

thrown down. The precipitale \a \^ \>^ ^<^ ^^^<$i\ 
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with equal parts of alcohol and water, and finally with 
alcohol alone. The precipitate is then to be dissolved 
in hot distilled or rain water, and is ready for use. 
The solution is to be used while hot, the articles to be 
coated being dipped into it. After a few moments' 
immersion the article will at first appear somewhat 
dull, but soon assume a more brilliant appearance when 
the operation is complete. After the necessary deposit 
is obtained, the articles shoiJd be rinsed in boiling 
water and then dried in v^ry clean box sawdust. 

164. Lead may be successfully deposited from the 
following solution : — Dissolve about 3 ounces of litharge 
in a solution of caustic potash, and make into 1 gallon 
of solution. A leaden anode is to be employed, and 
the strength of the solution may be kept up by adding 
fresh litharge from time to time if required. Articles 
well coated with lead will resist the action of many 
acids, alkalies, &c. 

155. For depositing palladium from its solution, the 
double neutral chloride of palladium and potassium 
have been recommended. Equal proportions of the 
salts should be employed, and the deposit allowed to 
take place after the manner of platinum. 

156. Professor Jacobi introduced a very simple form 
of brassing solution, and one which, in the hands of an 
experienced operator, would give very good results. 
Having prepared a concentrated solution of cyanide of 
potassium, a copper anode is to be connected with 
two or three pairs of Smee^s batteries, or one large 
Bunsen, and a sheet of zinc attached to the negative 
pole of the battery. These two plates are to be im- 
mersed in the cyanide solution, and %ia.b[^s5iR. ^^^r^ssss^ 
kept up until the solution \iaa acc^vt^ft^ *0a^ x'y^^^'^ 
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amount of copper. This becomes manifest by the zinc 
plate eventually becoming coated with this metal. The 
copper anode is now to be withdrawn, and a zinc anode 
substituted, the action of the battery being continued 
until the copper coating on the sheet zinc acquires the 
characteristic colour of brass, when the operation is 
complete, and the solution ready for use. The addition 
of cyanide from time to time will be necessary ; and, 
doubtless, the addition of liquid ammonia, for reasons 
before given, would aid in keeping the zinc salt in 
solution. The above solution must be worked with a 
brass anode and vigorous battery power; for small 
articles a single Bungen's battery will be sufficient, but 
for larger articles two or more cells would be required. 

157. It has been stated that by adding small quan- 
tities of caustic soda or potassa to a solution of sulphate 
of copper for electrotyping purposes, the speed of the 
operation is greatly enhanced. The potassa or soda 
should be added to the solution of sulphate until the 
precipitate formed ceases to become re-dissolved by the 
solution. 

158. By employing very weak solutions of copper or 
zinc from their sulphates, and rendering them neutral 
by means of a small quantity of carbonate of soda or 
potassa, a very tolerable coating of either metal may be 
imparted to iron or steel ; but it is always preferable, 
in the first instance, to give a slight coating in an 
alkaline bath, and then to finisli in the above solu- 
tions. 

159. Since the deposition of iron upon copper sur- 
faces^ such as engraved plates, and the coating of type 

with iron, are now things to "be desired, tlie experimental 
reader will do well to tuTn "his aUeii\\0TL yq. ^\^ ^Cvc^^- 
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tion, as, doubtless, much will be required in this branch 
of electro-metallurgy in time to come, and the inven- 
tor's labours, if successful, it is to be hoped may meet 
with the reward which will be their just due. 

160. Gilt articles of an inferior colour may be im- 
proved by coating them with a substance known as 
'^ gilders' wax." This article may be readily made by 
adding red ochre, alum, and verdigris, to beeswax in a 
melted state. The compound is to be applied to the 
gilt work by heating the article and then passing the 
wax over it, by which means sufficient will attach itself 
to answer the purpose. The article is then to be placed 
on red-hot charcoal until all the wax is burnt off. It 
is then to be placed in very dilute sulphuric acid, and 
then scratch-brushed. All articles must be well gilt 
before this process is applied. 

161. The proto-nitrate of mercury in solution is 
useful in cases where the deposited metal has a dispo- 
sition to separate, or strip, from the metal coated. This 
cjalt may be made by putting a few ounces of mercury 
into a Florence flask, and then adding diluted nitric 
acid — say, 1 part acid to 2 parts water, and apply- 
ing gentle heat ; care must be taken not to have an 
excess of acid. When the red fumes at first formed 
disappear, the solution should bo set aside, when the 
proto-nitrate will crystallize. The supernatant liquor 
should then be poured off, and the crystals gently dried 
at a moderate heat. The crystals may then be dissolved 
in water, and the solution applied by dipping the 
article for an instant, until it has become thoroughly 
coated with mercury. It is important to avoid contact 
with the solution of mercury, anA. to Tvtvs^^ ^^ S>sn5^ss^ 
at once if they have accidentaWj \>e^i«rKifc ts^^^sSvs?^^ 
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with it, and this for two reasons : first, the mercurial 
salt is injurious, and second, if it is allowed to come 
in contact with any gilt surface it will impart a coating 
of mercury to the part affected. 

162. There is always a brisk effervescence in the 
brassing bath when deposition is taking place, owing 
to the intensity of the current required for this pur- 
pose ; and unless this evidence of activity shows itself, 
the probability is that brass of a good colour will not 
be deptoited. After the first thin coating is efiected it 
is a good plan to remove the article from the bath, and 
if any defects present themselves, from want of proper 
cleaning or otherwise, let the article be well brushed 
with sand as before, and after rinsing, placed in the 
bath until sufficiently coated. Articles which have 
received a stout coating of brass may be " dipped '* in 
the ordinary dipping acid (a mixture of sulphuric acid, 
nitric acid, and water, with occasionally a little nitrate 
of potash), which is t^ be procured ready-made at the 
drysalter's. Electro-brass articles thus dipped may 
then be lacquered in the ordinary way, that is by 
gently warming the article, and then brushing it over 
with a thin coating of gold or brown lacquer, accord- 
ing to taste. In brassing fender and stove work, which 
unfortunately is generally required to be done at a very 
moderate price, the object is to make the article look 
as well as possible with the smallest amount of metal. 
When we consider that fenders are sometimes electro- 
bronzed for two or three shillings each, it is not pos- 
sible, with the labour required to make them look well, 
to give more than a mere film of deposit. This may 
generally be done in half an hour, or even in less time, 
if the current is vigorous and ttie^oWtloiLin good order. 
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Even with this trifling deposit, however, such articles 
can be made to look exceedingly well by the after pro- 
cesses of bronzing and lacquering, when skilfuUy and 
tastefully accomplished, 

163. Another preparation for colouring gilt or gold 
articles consists in mixing together nitrate of potash 
5 parts, alum 2 parts, sulphate of iron 1 part, and 
sulphate of zinc 1 part. The ingredients are to be 
well mixed, and then water added to form a paste. 
The article to be coloured is to be dipped in the mass, 
then gently shaken to remove superfluous mixture, and 
placed upon a sheet of iron or copper, and heated until 
dry ; the heat is then to be increased for two or three 
minutes, and the article is then to be plunged into cold 
water, and treated as usual to finish. 

164. The substance known as " crocus," and which 
is so exceedingly useful as a polishing medium for 
steel, &c., may be very generally obtained in the 
cinders produced from coal containing iron. It will 
be easily recognised by its rusty colour, and should be 
collected and reduced to a powder for future use. Steel 
burnishers may be brought to a high state of polish 
with this substance by rubbing them upon a buff made 
of soldiers' belt or hard wood. After this operation, 
the burnisher should be rubbed on a second buff charged 
with jewellers' rouge. 

165. French bronze may be prepared by reducing to 
a powder, hematite 6 parts, and plumbago 8 parts, and 
mixing them into a paste with spirit of wine. Apply 
the composition with a soft brush to the article to be 
bronzed, and set it aside for some hours. By polishing 
with a tolerably hard brush, tho ^JtllcXfe ^'^ ^^^ssass^^ 
the beautifal appearance of real "bxoii^^, ^^^s^a ^<ass:t^^ 
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tint may be regulated by the proportions of the in- 
gredients. 

166. A very good imitation of the antique bronze 
green may be made by mixing strong vinegar half a 
pint, chloride of ammonium (sal-ammoniac) a quarter 
of an ounce, liquid ammonia half an ounce, common 
salt a quarter of an ounce. Brush this composition 
over the copper surface, repeating the operation each 
time after it has become dry, 

167. Gold, and other solutions which are worked 
hot, should always have fresh water added to them 
after they have been in use some time, otherwise they 
will be apt to give ununiform results. "When a gold 
solution, for instance, has been heated, say over a lamp, 
for an hour or so, the solution will have become con- 
siderably diminished hy evaporation, and unless this 
loss be made up by adding water, the solution will be 
stronger than it was at starting, and consequently the 
results will be liable to vary. It is a good plan, there- 
fore, to keep the depth of the solution gauged, so that 
when there is an appreciable diminution of the bath, 
the deficiency may be re-supplied. The small amount of 
solution removed by each article may, of course, be 
allowed for, but evaporation is the great source of 
diminution in the original quantity of the bath. 

168. A very beautiful bronze colour may be im- 
parted to copper articles, such as medals, for instance, 
by boiling them in a solution composed of verdigris 
5 ounces, murig,te of amnionia 6 ounces, strong vinegar 
half an ounce. Mix the verdigris and sal-ammoniac by 
/pulverising in a mortar, and then add a sufficient 

quantity of the vinegar to ioroi «t -^^"al^. Kow place 
tbia in a copper vessel witTa a "^mt o^ ^^iXfcT^^tA'WW^s^ 
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about half an hour. When cold, stand the mixture 
aside until the sediment has subsided, when the clear 
liquor may be poured off, and bottled until required. 
The articles to be bronzed should be boiled in this 
liquor for ten minutes or longer, taking care that they 
do not come in contact during the operation. 

169. Whenever there is evolution of gas at the 
negative pole during the operations of gilding or 
plating, it is a sure sign either that the battery power 
is too strong, the surface of anode in solution exces- 
sive, or there is too great an excess of cyanide in solu- 
tion. Under either of these conditions the deposit will 
be faulty, and liable to strip. There should be no 
effervescence whatever at the negative electrode if the 
operation is proceeding satisfactorily. 

170. A very pleasing effect may be produced upon 
an electrotype medallion thus : — Having well cleaned 
the electrotype by any of the processes given, apply 
varnish, with a soft brush, to the base or flat surface, 
carefully avoiding the figure ; when the varnish has 
become hard, attach a wire to the electrotype, and place 
it in the gold or silver bath for a short time until 
sufficiently coated. Now remove the varnish and apply 
the solution of chloride of platinum or other bronzing 
material to the copper surface, and thus the figure will 
stand out in relief, either in gold or silver as the case 
may be. By employing the solution mentioned at 
page 44, the figure will appear dead white. A very 
slight coating of thin chloroform varnish will protect 
the silvered surface from oxidation. 

171t When two surfaces of a medal have been 
copied, and it is desired to unite tkeixi %o ^^ \.Qk ^<^%^\$5s^^ 
the original, this may be readily doxia \>^ cv\^iC\s^'^ ^ 
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strip of copper from a thin sheet, forming this into a 
ring of the size of the medal, and carefully soldering it 
to its edge. A good plan is to tin the inner surface of 
the copper ring, as before recommended under the head 
of soldering, and by a moderate heat the ring can be 
made to attach itself to the edge of the medal. A 
smooth file and emery cloth, properly applied, will soon 
render the operation complete, and by this means a 
perfect copy of the original medal will be obtained. 

172. Acetic acid, or strong vinegar, verdigris, and 
chloride of ammonium, in varied proportions, will give 
rich bronze tints to copper by boiling the article in a 
solution of the ingredients for a few minutes, the tint 
being regulated by the proportion of chloride of am- 
monium in the composition. Acetate of copper added 
to the mixture will also vary the tone. The articles, 
when removed from the solution, should be well rinsed 
in hot water. 

173' It is Very important, when gilding the insides 
of chased and embossed work, to have all the interstices 
perfectly clean. A little boiling solution of either 
caustic soda, or potash, will accomplish this readily, 
but if a brush is applied to the purpose it must be well 
rinsed after each operation, as the caustic alkali readily 
dissolves the bristles of which the brush is composed. 
After applying the alkaline solution, the article should 
be either scratch-brushed or well scoured with a hard 
brush, silver sand, and soap and water — the former 
being preferable. 

174, The colour known as " ormolu " may be given 
to gilt articles by applying a mixture of alum, hematite, 
8altj and strong vinegar. TVie aTt\ciW «jt^ di^^ed in 
ihia mixture, and then B\x\)^ected \.o Vfe^\» \>xkJO^ ^^^ 
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composition becomes blackened, when they are to be 
placed in cold water, and afterwards brushed with 
vinegar until quite free from the colouring medium. 

176. Any small article may be either slightly gilt or 
silvered by simply immersing it in a solution of gold or 
silver, as the case may be, in contact with a piece of 
clean zinc, which promotes electrical action, and forms 
a temporary battery. The coating thus given, though 
not durable, is generally very adherent, especially if the 
deposition takes place slowly. 

176. To obtain a good reguline deposit of either 
gold, silver, or copper, from alkaline solutions, it is 
absolutely necessary that the operation should begin by 
slow degrees. Excess of battery power in proportion 
to the size of the article to be coated will give a deposit 
which will not adhere to the subjacent metal. Again, 
though the current may be moderate, if the surface of 
anode in solution be excessive, deposition will take place 
too rapidly, and the deposit wiU not adhere. These 
facts should be borne in mind by the beginner, other- 
wise his results wiU disappoint him, and nothing is so 
disheartening to the student as failure. Although the 
practical operator knows well how to regulate these 
conditions, those who have had less experience are very 
apt to fall into the errors we have indicated if not duly 
cautioned. 

177. Cyanide should never be added to a gold or 
silver bath until it has been fully proved that tardiness 
of action is not due to the battery. It has been a 
common error with some electro-platers to add cyanide 
from time to time when the deposit has taken place 
slowly ; whereas, in most instauc^a, ^ AixsiYccaJc^ss^ Skn. 
the power of the current lias been. t\i.e ^^m^^ QfL\si"a*^vxQ^« 
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A large excess of cyanide is fatal to the proper work- 
ing of the bath; therefore, before adding this sub- 
stance, the battery and its connections should be well 
examined. 

178. When solution of salt is employed to excite the 
zinc in a battery, it will be necessary to remove the 
zinc occasionally and clean it well with a brush and 
silver sand. A little hydrochloric acid will assist 
the operation. Amalgamated plates or bars of zinc 
excited by dilute sulphuric acid will not require this 
attention. 

179. It has been proposed to employ a mixture of 
powdered zinc and plumbago to form a conducting 
medium for gutta-percha, wax, &c., in electrotyping. 
The powdered zinc may be made by melting zinc in a 
crucible or ladle, and when the metal is very hot, 
fragments of sheet iron are to be thrown in and the 
heat kept up for a short time longer. Zinc in this 
state may easily be reduced to powder, when it may be 
intimately mixed with plumbago and used in the ordi- 
nary way. 

180. The fumes of hydrochloric acid or of chloride of 
lime will produce a very good green bronze upon elec- 
trotypes, giving them the appearance of ancient bronze. 
Another very good way to produce this effect is to 
envelope the object, if it be large, in an atmosphere of 
chlorine. This may be done by putting a small quan- 
tity of manganese in a Florence flask, and pouring 
upon it a little hydrochloric acid or sulphuric acid and 
salt. The gas which escapes may readily be conducted 
by a bent tube, inserted in a perforated cork, to the 

vessel in which the object \a ^\8kC^. The article 
should be exposed to tlie tuine^ iot bw ^ox\» Myk^^^^x!,^ 
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then placed in the open air, the process to be repeated 
until the desired effect is produced. 

181. Electro-soldering may be effected by causing 
a deposit of copper to take place upon tbe two surfaces 
to be united. Thus a ring of copper may be formed by 
turning up a stout piece of* copper wire to the required 
shape and size, bringing the ends tolerably close 
together. Varnish or melted wax should then be 
applied to all parts of the ring excepting the extreme 
points that are to be joined: A part of the ring, how- 
ever, should be left free from varnish, to which the con- 
ducting wire of the battery is to be attached. The ring 
is then to be placed in the coppering-bath, and in a 
short time the deposit will completely .and effectually 
unite the two ends, forming a perfect ring. Silver 
articles may be electro- soldered in the same way by 
employing a neutral solution of nitrate of silver for 
a bath. 

182. When a soft metal is deposited upon a hard 
metal, or the latter upon a metal softer than' itself, the 
exterior metal should be polished and not burnished, 
and for this reason : — ^If silver is deposited upon lead, 
for instance, the great pressure which burnishing 
requires to produce the niBcessary polish would cause 
the softer metal to expand, and consequently a separa- 
tion of the two metals would result. On the^ther 
hand, silver being softer than steel, if the burnisher is 
applied to silver-coated steel, the exterior metal will 
expand and separate from the subjacent metal. 

183. When articles have been boiled in caustic alkali 
or " ley," to remove grease, they may be dipped in very 
dilute nitric acid to remove the o:dd<&^\:adti.V%.^\'^''c:a^^5^ 
upon tbe surface ; but if tliey axe^ ^^ \iTViL^<8^-^^^ 
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moistened powdered pumice or Bath brick they may 
be very effectually cleansed without recourse to the acid 
fiolution. 

184, When a bath has been at work some time, the 
imiformity of its condition becomes disturbed; it is 
better, therefore, to move the articles in solution occa- 
sionally by dipping them up and down several times, 
taking care, however, not to disturb any sediment 
which may lie at the bottom of the vessel. The rods to 
which the anodes are attached may also be gently 
moved occasionally with advantage. 

186- When the current employed is too intense, the 
deposited metal will become excessively hard — so much 
so that it will be difficult to obtain a good polish by 
means of the burnishing-tools without considerable 
labour. In the early days of electro-plating many of 
the burnishers who entered the author's employ were 
struck with the difference between the work submitted 
to them and that which they had been accustomed to in 
other establishments. It appeared from the statements 
made at that time that in some electro-plating works 
the deposit was so exceedingly hard and "scratchy,'* 
that the women whose task it was to burnish it fre- 
quently worked in acute agony. When a good quantity 
is employed, of moderate intensity, the deposit is not 
only better in character, but it is more easily and 
successfully burnished. 

186. When the gold bath is worked at a lower 

temperature than 130^ F., the colour of the deposit is 

apt to be rather pale in colour. The richest colour is 

izfldoubtedly obtained when the solution is rather above 

than below this temperatuxe. It t\i^ ^cAutvon, however, 

has beevi long iu use, and Wa acc^ulxe^ «^ ^^t^^\ti wcckSSN\\&» 
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of organic matter, and, perhaps, a little copper (from 
the positive electrode occasionally dipping into the 
solution when the anode is nearly exhausted), a fair- 
coloured deposit may be obtained below 130^ F. 

187. Whenever a gold solution begins to give indif- 
ferent results, more especially as to colour, the best and 
simplest remedy is to evaporate it to dryness. This 
operation always repays for the little trouble and time 
expended upon it, and the dried mass, when redissolved 
in boiling distilled water, with a little additional 
cyanide added, will result in a gold bath which it will 
be a real pleasure to work with. 

188. Articles of tin, lead, pewter, iron, or steel 
should receive a coating of copper in the alkaline bath 
before being either plated, gilt, or nickelled. This does 
not add much to the trouble, but it certainly favours 
the adhesion of the superior metals. 

189. When an article is too large for the bath, and 
it is necessary to do it piecemeal, the greatest care will 
be necessary to obtain a good deposit at the junction 
between the first coating and the underlying metal. If 
the first, layer or deposit has not been tolerably thick, 
when the second portion of the article has been im- 
mersed in the solution some time, it will be found that 
at the line near the surface of the solution the deposited 
metal has become dissolved, or as it were cut off. To 
prevent this, it will be necessary to move the article 
frequently while in solution until the union between 
the first and second coating becomes as perfect as 
possible. Even with the greatest care the deposited metal 
is very liable to strip at the junction of the two coatings. 

190. MetalUhchromeSy as they axe tetTcveftL, «x^\ift5K»r 
tiful colomtiouQ obtained by mean^ oi >jEk»\is^X«^ \x!^'^ 
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plates of poKshed steel. The method of procedure is 
the following : — Make a saturated solution of acetate of 
lead (sugar of lead), and filter until perfectly clear. 
Next lay a plate of highly-polished steel in a shallow 
vessel, and pour the above solution upon it. The wire 
proceeding from the copper element of a compound 
battery of five or six pairs is then to be put in contact 
with this steel plate. If, now, the wire issuing from 
the zinc of the battery be held a short distance above 
the centre of the steel plate a very remarkable and 
beautiful efiect will be produced, in the form of a series 
of coloured rings of great brilliancy. After a few 
moments these rings of varied colour will increase until 
the plate is covered. If a piece of copper, cut in the 
form of a star, a diamond, or any other shape, is 
attached to the end of the wire, the colorations will 
assume upon the steel plate a corresponding shape ; and 
if a piece of card is intercepted between the wire and 
the steel plate, the colorations will take place beyond 
the point screened by the card. As it is rather difficult 
to hold, for any length of time, the copper wire with 
sufficient steadiness to obtain good results, the wire 
may be passed through a perforated card, and this 
allowed to rest across the vessel in which the operation 
is performed. The colours produced by this beautiful 
process resemble those obtained by the prism, but as 
they do not adhere closely to the metal plate, the latter 
should be careftdly washed in boiling distilled water, 
and when dry the plate may be varnished with any 
good white spirit varnish. The colouration of metals 
bjr electricity was first discovered by Dr. Priestley, but 
jV was Nobili who first obtamed. coVovmc^ deposits upon 
metallic aurfacea as described above. 
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19L "Woodcuts may be coated with plumbago and 
then copied in electrotype. The reverse thus obtained 
may in its turn be slightly oiled, and then placed in the 
bath to receive a deposit which will be as sharp as the 
original, and the same copper mould may be employed 
again and again for the same purpose. 

192. Intaglios, or moulds, may be obtained from 
medals, coins, &c., by pressing them upon tin-foil, 
which will readily receive the required deposit of 
copper. To give additional strength to the foil, melted 
wax, sealing wax, or stearine may be employed. 

193. Sheet or bar iron may be employed in place of 
zinc as a positive element for a constant battery, but 
the acid solution employed to excite it should be weak 

194. For the convenience of jewellers, watchmakers, 
and amateurs living at a distance from large towns, the 
author has designed an electro-metallurgical cabinet 
containing everything that will be necessary to enable 
its possessor to carry on the operations of electro-plating 
and gilding practically ; and as the arrangement of the 
cabinet has been made with considerable care, so that it 
should be serviceable not only as a means of studying 
these beautiful arts, but also as a source of profits to 
those who desire to use it for such purposes, it is to be 
hoped that it will meet the wishes of those for whom it 
was projected. The manufacture of this cabinet has 
been entrusted to Messrs. How & Co., of 73, Farring- 
don Street, London, the successors to the late eminent 
firm of George Knight and Sons. 

196. Nickel may be deposited upon copper for ex- 
perimental purposes from a solution of its chloride, by 
placing a piece of clean zinc in contoAt "^intic^ ^i5cLa ^iss^g^rat 
while in solution. The solutioii ^oxASlX^^^^x^^^ ^^ji^ 
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bait, iron, and other metals may also be deposited in 
a similar way, the strip of zinc performing the office of 
a battery. 

196, The " single cell " arrangement will be found 
very useful for obtaining deposits of the various metals 
from their respective solutions, when the object of the 
manipulator is merely to give a slight coating as an 
illustrative experiment ; and in this case a very small 
porous cell, supplied with a small bar of zinc with 
copper wire attached^ will be quite sufficient to coat 
small articles with any given metal. When the same 
apparatus is employed to deposit several different metals 
from their solutions, the porous cell, &c., should be 
thoroughly well cleaned after each solution has been 
used. The student may obtaia a very interesting col- 
lection of electro-deposited metals by coating small 
pieces of sheet copper with the various metals, and 
arranging them in a cabinet, duly labelled. The strip 
of zinc suggested in the foregoing paragraph, and a 
very small quantity of solution, will be all that is re- 
quired to coat a small piece of copper with almost any 
metal. A series of small coins, copied in electrotype 
and then each coated with a different metal, would form 
a very interesting collection. 

197, It is very important that the divisions in the 
commutator of the dynamo-electric machine should be 
kept clear, that is, free from the small particles of 
copper produced by friction of the brushes, &c. This 
is easily effected by passing a piece of card through 
each groove, at least once a day, when the machine is 
in use. 

198, All things being equal, the characteristic tint 
of brass should present itself upon tii^ surface of the 
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work almost immediately after immersion in the bath* 
If this be the case, the action may be allowed to con- 
tinue for a few minutes, or until a perfect film is ob- 
tained, when the energy of the operation may be some- 
what diminished by raising the anode out of the bath a 
few inches, so as to expose a smaller surface (in solu- 
tion) to the article to be plated. 

199. When it is necessary to deposit a stout coating 
of silver upon the work, it is better to have the solution 
rich in metal, from two to four ounces of silver being 
sometimes employed to each gallon of solution. When 
the dynamorelectric machine, instead of ordinary battery 
power is adopted for depositing silver in large quanti- 
ties, the solution should have at least two ounces of 
silver per gallon. 

200. The colour or tone required for cast-iron work 
which has to be " bronzed "- after electro-brassing, de- 
pends much upon taste. In some cases the high lights 
are required to exhibit a yellow or brass-like appearance ; 
in other cases a warmer tone, approximating a copper 
tint is preferred. To meet both these requirements, it 
is only necessary in the latter instance to employ an 
excess of copper in the bath — for example, equal parts 
of zinc and copper for a warm tone, instead of the 
usual two parts of zinc to one of coipper to form yellow 
brass. Much of this detail will depend upon the 
judgment of the operator, who may vary the character 
of his deposit by modifying the proportions of the two 
metals (zinc and copper) at will. But it must be borne 
in mind that in employing the bronzing powders (see 
page 38, &c.,) it will be necessary to suit the colour 
of the powder to the tone of the deposit. For 
example, a warm chocolate tone would not be a^i^ro* 
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priate for a yellow brass deposit, nor would a green 
bronze tint suit the red copper coloured deposit. There 
are so many examples of bronzes to be seen in our 
museums and curiosity shops, that the student will do 
^^ well to examine some of these before devoting 
himself to the art of producing artificial bronzes. 
201. A convenient support for spoons and 
forks, and other articles, consists of a copper wire 
bent to the form represented in the woodcut. 
Before bendiag the hook at top, a piece of glass 
tubing is slipped over the wire — ^the object of 
which is to prevent the deposit of silver or other 
metal upon this part of the wire. Vulcanised india- 
rubber tubing will answer the same purpose, and is less 
liable to fracture. 

202. The subjoined woodcut represents a useful 
contrivance for suspending certain small articles, such 
as umbrella-moimts, ferrules, &c., in solution* It may 
be very readily constructed thus : — Take copper-wire 
about |th of an inch in thickness. Cut one length for 
the upright support, about 18 or 20 inches. Next cut 
six or eight shorter lengths, for the horizontal wires : 
each of these shorter wires should be bent at the ends, 
as in the woodcut. Now fasten, by means of a wire or 
by soldering, the lower cross-bar or wire to one end of 
the perpendicular wire, and slip over it a piece of glass 
tubing or vulcanised india-rubber tube, about three 
inches in length. The next cross-bar is then to be 
attached as before,. and a second piece of tubing placed 
above it ; the other horizontal wires being attachedj 
with alternations of tubing between each, until the re- 
quired number have been placed in position. When 
the upper or last piece of tube has been slipped over 
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the vertical wire, its upper end is to be bent into the 
form of a hook. The ends of each of the cross-wires 
are next to be covered with a short piece of india- 
rubber tubing, to protect them from receiving the de- 
posited met£d. When properly constructed, this con- 
trivance will support from one to two gross of um- 
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brella mounts. The advantage of protecting those 
parts of the wire which are not connected with the 
articles in solution will be at once recognised. 

203. The Americans employ a plumbago-brushing 
machine in electrotyping, by means of which they are 
enabled to give the required conducting surface to wax 
with perfect imiformity. It is well known that the art 
of electrotyping is carried on more successfully in the 
United States than in any other counttY^ wii tVisi^ ^ 
doubtless owing to the emplo^'mecA. ^i ^t^sxs^^^^sr*- 
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tricity and the macliine for coating the moulds with 
plumbago. It is said that " pin-holes '* are compara- 
tively rare in establishments where this latter machine 
is employed. There is, we believe, but one of these 
plumbagoing machines in this country — which is in 
the possession of a London firm. 

204. It is very important that articles which have 
been nickel-plated should be kept free from damp, 
otherwise the polished surface soon becomes dulL The 
simple plan of wiping the articles each day with a dry 
cloth will keep them from being affected by moisture. 
If this be neglected, the handsomest specimens of work 
soon become unsightly. Mullers, sausage-warmers, 
and other articles which are constantly kept hot from 
day to day, never assume the dullness peculiar to 
nickel which has been suffered to remain coated with 
moisture. A nickel-plated and polished surface appears 
to have a great affinity for moisture. 

205. Certain vegetable substances have a peculiar 
effect upon nickel-plated work. Beer, mustard, cabbage- 
water, tea, and many other vegetable infusions produce 
a dark stain, which is not easily removed. All nickeled 
articles, therefore, which have come in contact with 
such substances should be at once washed in hot water, 
dried, and put aside in a dry place. 

206. Mckel- platers should be very careful not to 
allow the lime used in finishing the work to be exposed 
to the air, otherwise it will soon become unfit for use ; 
and since this important article (which is generally 
obtained from Sheffield) is not very readily obtainable 
during the winter months, when it is often most re- 

quired, it ia a good plan to keep a %tock of fresh lime 
hermetically sealed until TeqxLited.. Tot ^[JDA& y^xt^^^^ 
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oKve-jars will be found very serviceable, since they are 
not only capacious and cheap, but from their form they 
are very readily kept securely covered either by a large 
bung or by a piece of softened parchment or bladder. 
Thin sheet gutta-percha may also be used with advan- 
tage for this purpose. Each time that the jar has been 
opened it should be well and securely closed again, for 
if the air is allowed to come in contact with the lime 
it will render it useless for finishing nickel-plated work. 
207. In working Daniell's batteries, it will some- 
times be found that a deposit of copper will take place 
upon the zinc element. This is due to endosmic action 
— ^that is, the passing of the solution in the outer cell 
to the interior of the porous cell. By its superior 
gravity the solution j^ sulphate of copper is enabled to 
force its way, so to speak, through the pores of the 
latter, and as a matter of course the zinc readily re- 
duces the copper to the metallic state. When this 
occurs the battery ceases to act. The zinc bar must be 
thoroughly freed from any copper deposit which attaches 
to it, and should be re-amalgamated. The porous cell 
must then be well washed with hot water, and examined. 
It is not unlikely that a crystallization of metallic 
copper will be found to have taken place at the bottom 
of the porous cell, in which case the cell must be dis- 
carded. Exosmic action, or the passing of the solution 
from the porous cell to the outer vessel, will sometimes 
cause a deposit of zinc upon the interior of the copper 
cylinder, and thus the battery will cease to perform its 
function. To prevent these annoying and irregular 
actions of the battery the solutions should be frequently 
renewed ; and on no account eSioxiiA. ^<& ivc^^ '^'^xl \i!^ 
allowed to touch the bottom o{ tloie -poxovxa ^.^^ 
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208. Messrs. Prime and Sons, of Birniingliam^ have 
a most ingenious contrivance for keeping articles in 
motion while deposition is going on in the silver bath. 
By a simple arrangement, the suspending rods slowly 
advance and retire between the anodes, to the extent of 
a few inches, whereby a perfectly uniform coating of 
silver is obtained. The author was much struck with 
the extreme beauty and uniformity of deposit upon 
spoon and fork work, by means of the dynamo-electric 
machine, which he was enabled to witness through the 
courtesy of this distinguished and well-known firm. 

209. When a small spot in some nickeled article 
has been "cut through," or rendered bare, in the 
process of finishing, it is sometimes the practice to 
apply the " doctor," as it is termed, whereby a slight 
coating may be deposited upon the spot, and thus the 
necessity of replating the whole article is avoided. 
This may be done as follows : — ^Take a strip of stout 
copper wire about 12 inches long and bend into the 
form of a hook at each end. Now attach a small piece 
of plate nickel, say about 1| inch square, to one end of 
the wire, and cover it with several folds of rag or 
chamois leather. Connect the upper end or hook of 
the "doctor" to the anode, dip the rag end in the 
nickel solution, and apply to the spot to be coated : the 
article itself must be placed in contact with the negative 
pole to complete the circuit. By repeatedly dipping 
the rag in the nickel-bath and applying as before, suffi- 
cient metal may be deposited in a short time to enable 
the finisher to apply the "dolly," and thus render the 
offending spot as bright as the remainder of the article. 

210, As a guide to ttie atuieYi^. ot mtending electro- 
plater, the following liat may \>e io\m^\3A^^w^.\ — 
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211 LIST OF ARTICLES REQUIRED IN ELECTRO- 
GILDING, PLATING, ETC. 

Gilding battery-jar. 

Plating battery-jar. 

Gilding bath, of glass or stone- ware. 

Plating bath, of wood or stone-ware. 

Gold anode rolled out to a moderate thickness. 

Silver anode rolled out to a moderate thickness. 

1 lb. of stout copper wire. 

1 lb. of thin copper wire for slinging. 

One or two Bath bricks, to be rubbed together until powdered, or 

A few pounds of powdered pumice-stone. 

Several brushes, consisting of 1, 2, 3, and 4 rows each. 

Several sheets of emery-cloth, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

Several lumps of pumice-stone. 

A Water-of-Ayr stone about three-quarters of an inch square. 

Pair of flat pliers. 

Several files. 

Chamois leather, 

1 ounce of rouge. 

^ lb. of mercury. 

Several binding-screws. 

A few sheets of filtering-paper. 

1 quart of box-sawdust. 

Several scratch-brushes, which, for economy's sake, may be cut in 

half, and the ends soldered. 
Scratch-brush lathe, and ** chuck. " 
Evaporating dish to hold half a pint. 
Rotten stone, 1 lb- 
Borax, 1 ounce. 
Silver solder. 
Soft solder. 
Blowpipe. 
Rosin. 

Soldering iron. 

Cyanide of potassium for silver bath. 
Cyanide of potassium for g^ding bath. 
Nitric acid. 
Hydrochloric acid. 
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SulphTiric acid. 

Sulphate of copper for elect retyping. 

Burnishers. 

Nitrate of mercury (made by dissolving mercury in nitric acid). 

One or two " buffis " for polishing. 

Charcoal, several pieces. 

One or two glass measures. 

Nitrate of potash for stripping solution . 

Fuming nitric acid. 

Acetic acid. 

Sal ammoniac. 

Scales and weights — small said large. 

Sheet copper for gilding battery. 

Sheet copper for plating battery. 

Stout sheet zinc for plating battery. 

Stout sheet zinc or cast-zinc bar for gilding. 

Ox gullet, or x)orous cell. 

Carbonate of potassa. 

Fine silver for solutions. 

Fine gold for solutions. 

A few gallons of distilled or rain water. 

Bisulphide of carbon for "bright** plating. 

Common salt. 

Caustic soda (see p. 48). 

Silver sand. 

Jar for stripping solution (see p. 56). 

Plumbago, and a camel-hair pencil. 

A tub, or other vessel for cleaning work. 

Several pans or rinsing vessels. , 

Brass rods to suspend articles to be plated. 



FRENCH MEASURES OF WEIGHT. 

English grains. 
Milligramme = *0154 
Centigramme = *1543 
Decigramme =' 1*5434 
Granmie = 15*4340 



MEASUEE8 OF VOLUME. 
1 litre = about Zi '^n^iakk ^\]i^ oxm^^sf^. 
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^CETATE of copper, 73, 74 

Acid, acetic, 134 

arsenious, 15, 74, 78 

hydrochloric, 60, 79 

hydrochloric, fumes of, 31 

nitric, 92, 126 

sulphuric, 79, 82, 89, 121 

dipping, 210 
Air-bubbles, 24, 25 
Ale, burnishing with, 69 
Alloy, German silver, 123 
Alloys, deposition of, 71, 123 

of brass, 71 • 

of gold, 123 
Amalgamation, 139 
Ammonia, its uses in the nickel 
bath, 202 

liquid, 73, 83 

sulphate of, 92, 94 

carbonate of, 96 
Ammonium, chloride of, 96 

sulphide of, 62 

to prepare, 192 
Anelectrode, 5 
Annealing silver dials, 148 

slinging wires, 169 
Anode, 5 

surface of, 11, 50, 55, 67 
Anodes, annealing, 143 

brass, treatment of, 78, 83 

nickel, 107 
Appendix, 125 
Aqua regia, 60, 126 
Artificial bronze, 212 

]gATH, uniform condition of, 
explained, 218 
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Batteries for gold and silver, 10 
Battery, arrangement of, 47, 64, 
80 

bichromate, 161 

Bunsen's carbon, 80 

compound, 9, 47 

constant, 7 

new, 91 

power, effects of excess of, 72 

Smee*s, 4, 9 

process, 94 

Wollaston's modification of, 
10 
Bichloride of mercury, for amal- 
gamating, 178 
Bichromate battery, 161 
Binding screws, 10, 18, 124 
Bisulphide of carbon, 46 
Blistering, causes of, 56 
Brass rods, 47 

solutions, 73, 77 

solutions, unequal action of, 
explained, 78, 83 

depositing, 145 
Brassing solutions, Mr. Walenn's, 
views on, 202 

solution, Jacobi's, 207 ' 
Bright plating, 43 
Britannia metal, 55 

coating with nickel, 190, 191 
Bronze, artificial, 112 

black, 55 

brown, 37 

French, 211 

green, 38 

metallic, 179 
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Sulphuric acid. 

Sulphate of copper for electrotyping. 

Burnishers. 

Nitrate of mercury (made by dissolving mercury in nitric acid). 

One or two " buffs " for polishing. 

Charcoal, several pieces. 

One or two glass measures. 

Nitrate of potash for stripping solution . 

Fuming nitric acid. 

Acetic acid. 

Sal ammoniac. 

Scales and weights — small and large. 

Sheet copper for gilding battery. 

Sheet copper for plating battery. 

Stout sheet zinc for plating battery. 

Stout sheet zinc or cast-zinc bar for gilding. 

Ox gullet, or porous cell. 

Carbonate of potassa. 

Fine silver for solutions. 

Fine gold for solutions. 

A few gallons of distilled or rain water. 

Bisulphide of carbon for ** bright" plating. 

Common salt. 

Caustic soda (see p. 48). 

Silver sand. 

Jar for stripping solution (see p. 56). 

Plumbago, and a camel-hair pencil. 

A tub, or other vessel for cleaning work. 

Several pans or rinsing vessels. . 

Brass rods to suspend articles to be plated. 



FRENCH MEASUBES OF WEIGHT. 

English grains. 
Milligramme = *0154 
Centigramme = *1543 
Decigramme = 1*5434 
Gramme = 15-4340 



MEASURES OF VOLUME. 
1 litre = about ^4 Engii^ ^\M oxmc^e;^ 
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I^CETATE of copper, 73, 74 

Acid, acetic, 134 

arsenious, 15, 74, 78 

hydrochloric, 60, 79 

hydrochloric, fames of, 31 

nitric, 92, 126 

staphuric, 79, 82, 89, 121 

dipping, 210 
Jr-bubbles, 24, 26 
Je, bumishiDg with, 69 
Jloy, German silver, 123 
Jloys, deposition of, 71, 123 

of brass, 71 • 

of gold, 123 
unalgamation, 139 
onmonia, its uses in the nickel 
bath, 202 

Uquid, 73, 83 

sulphate of, 92, 94 

carbonate of, 96 
jnmonium, chloride of, 96 

sulphide of, 62 

to prepare, 192 
Lnelectrode, 6 
Lnnealin^ silver dials, 148 

slinging wires, 169 
Lnode, 5 

surface of, 11, 50, 56y 67 
jiodes, annealing, 143 

brass, treatment of, 78, 83 

nickel, 107 
ippendix, 125 
Lqua regia, 60, 126 
artificial bronze, 212 

JATH, uniform condition of, 
explained, 218 



I 



Batteries for gold and silver, 10 
Battery, arrangement of, 47, 64, 
80 

bichromate, 161 

Bunsen's carbon, 80 

compound, 9, 47 

constant, 7 

new, 91 

power, effects of excess of, 72 

Smee's, 4, 9 

process, 94 

Wollaston's modification of, 
10 
Bichloride of mercury, for amal- 
gamating, 178 
Bichromate battery, 161 
Binding screws, 10, 18, 124 
Bisulphide of carbon, 46 
Blistering, causes of, 56 
Brass rods, 47 

solutions, 73, 77 

solutions, unequal action of, 
explained, 78, 83 

depositing, 145 
Brassing solutions, Mr. Walenn's, 
views on, 202 

solution, Jacobi's, 207 ' 
Bright plating, 43 
Britannia metal, 55 

coating with nickel, 190, 191 
Bronze, artificial, 112 

black, 65 

brown, 37 

French, 211 

green, 38 

metallic, 179 

salver , \Ai ^ice^wc^ 'IK^ 
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Hydrogen, sulphide of, to pre- 
pare, 191 
Hydrometer, use of, 106 
Hydrosulpliate of ammonia, 62 

JMPERFECT rinsing, effects of, 

Impressions of mounts, &c., 176 
Intaglios, to form, 221 
Intensity electricity, 7, 141 
Iron as a positive element, 221 

coating with copper, 35 

coppering, 203 ^ 

deposition of, 199 

electrotypes, 200 

JACOBI'S solution, 206, 207 
Jewellers' rouge, to prepare, 
183 

X^AC CAEMTNE, 38 

Lace, net, &c , to copper, .204 
Lead, deposition of, 207 

edges, how to treat, 51, 52 

chromate of, 38 
Leather, bull-neck, 38 
Lime, for polishing, 101 
Liquid ammonia, 73, 83 
List of articles required in plat- 
ing, &c., 129 
Litharge, 180, 207 
Litmus paper, 86 
Local action, 9, 106, 140 

MAGNETO - ELECTRICITY, 

89 
Machine, plumbas:oing, 225 
Measures and weights, 146 
Medals in electrotype, 23 
Mene's nickel process, 202 
Mercury, nitrate of, 51 

trough, 185 

to amalgamate with, 139 
Metal, fusible, 25 
Metallo-chromes, to produce, 118 
Metallurgical cabinet, 221 
Motion, effect of, in gilding, &c., 

172 
Moulds, elastic, 19 
Moulds offaaihle metal, 25 



Moulds of gutta-percha, 35 

of plaster, 24, 27 

of sealing-wax, 25 

of stearine, 17 

of wax, 31 

from animal substances, 23 

from vegetable substances, 30 

preparation of, 16 
Moving articles in solution, 53, 
132 

"Jj^EW form of battery, 199 

process of, plating, &c., 
161, 162 
work, preparation of, for 
plating, 48 
Nickel anodes, 107 
solutions, 91 
plating, 91 

preparation of work, 100 
chloride of, 86, 
deposition of, 86 
double salts of, 86 
Adam's patent, 91 
Unwin's patent, 92 
separating copper and zino 

from, 190 
solution, strength of, for steel, 

&c., 189 
sulphate of, 86 
to coat Britannia metal with, 

190 
to deposit, for experiment, 191 
Nickeling pins, &c., 192 
Nitric acid, 92, 126 
Non-adhesion of deposit, 111 

QLD work, preparation of, for 

plating, 50 
Organic matter in solution, 129, 

175 
"Or-molu," 214 
Oxide of gold, 62 
Oxide of silver, 45 
Oxidising processes, 134 
solutions, 134 

PALLADIUM, solution of, 86 
Fart-plating articles, remarks 
on, 219 
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Perchloride of iron in batteries, 

163 
Pewter, to electro-brass, 82 

solder, to gild, 66, 67 

to plate, 52 

to copper, 69 
Pickling copper, 140 

iron work, 121 

lead, 82 

silver, 143 

zinc, 82 
Plaster-of-Paris busts, to electro- 
type, 203 

casts, moulds from, 16 

moulds of, 24, 27 
Plated metal goods, 171 
Plating, bright, 43 
Platinum, chloride of, 134 

deposition of, 84 

solutions, 84 
Plumbago, its uses, 21 
Plumbagoing machine, 225 
Polishing electrotypes, 22 

brass work, 101 

nickel work, 101 
Porous cell, 8, 14 

cells, to make, 187 
Potash bath, 100 
Potassa, caustic, 48 

nitrate of, 66, 131 
Potassium, cyanide of, prepara- 
tion of, 144 

ferrocyanide of, 43, 144 

salts of, in nickel bath, 169, 
202 
Powdered Bath brick for clean- 
ing, 48 
Precipitates, washing, 41, 43 
Precipitation of gold, 61, 130 

of silver, 40, 57 
Preparation of work, 100 
Protonitrate of mercury, 209 
Prussian blue, 38 
Pumice stone, powdered, &c., 

48 
Putty powder, to prepare, 183 



QUANTITY electricity, 7, 141 
^' augmentation of, 204 



HE-AMALGAMATING plates, 

170 
Refining gold and silver, 163 
Regulating current, 116 
Reguline deposit, 142 
Re-nickeling, 113 
Resistance coil, 116 
Rotten stone, 22 
Rouge, 22, 37 

to prepare, 183 
Roughness of deposit, cause of, 

103 
Rust, to remove, 78 

gAL- AMMONIAC, 96 

" Sand holes," 98 
Scratch-brush, 49 

waste, 148 
Sediment in solution, 163 
Sheffield lime, 101 

to preserve, 101 
Sienna, 38 
Silver bronze, to prepare, 206 

nitrate of, 40 

tarnished, to clean, 136 

removal of, from old plated 
work, 56 

solutions, 40 

to recover, from old baths, 
135 
Silver, to recover from stripping 

solutions, 57 
Single-cell process, 14, 143 

its application for experi- 
mental purposes, 222 
Slinging- wires, 105 
Soda, caustic, 48 

hyposulphite of, 43, 145 
Soft-soldering, 150 
Soldering-iron, tinning, 150 
Solution, conductibility of, 53, 
60, 82 

for plating without battery, 
152 

for gilding without battery, 
153 

filtration of, 42, 62 

Jacobi*s, 207 

of gold, 60 

of brass, 72, 77 
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Solution of bronze, 73, 75 

of copper, 15, 35 

of nickel, 95, 96, 106 

of platinum, 84 

of silver, 40 

of zinc, 87 

for different metals, 81, 131 

temperature of, 53, 59, 139 

stripping, for gold, 137 
nickel, 114 
silver, 56 
Spirit of wine, 205 
Spoons and forks, to prepare, for 

plating, 43 ^ 
Spurious gold, 171 
Stereotyping, process of, 203 
Stolba's nickel process, 201 
Strengthening electrotypes, 111 
Stripping solution for nickel, 113 

for silver, 66 
Sulphate of ammonia, 92, 94, 96 

of copper, 15, 16 

of iron and ammonium, 169 

of nickel, 96 
Sulphide of hydrogen, 191 

precipitating copper by, 191 
Support for spoons, &c., 224 

for small articles, 225 

'PABLE, weights and measures, 

146 
Tank for nickel solutions, 109 
Tarnishing of electro-plate, 174 

of nickel-plate, 226 
Temperature of gold solutions, 218 



Testing gold articles, 170 

Tin, chloride of, 15, 78 
deposition of, 118 
lead, &c., to copper, 218, 219 
to remove from cruet-frames, 
&c., 52 

Tone of bronze, &c., 223 

Trent sand, 101 

XJNIFORM condition of bath, 

218 
TJnwin's process, 92 
Utilisation of waste, 148 

YENTILATION of operating- 
room, 158 
Verdigris, to remove, 51 

•\yALRUS-HIDE, 101 

Waste, recovery of, 148 

Weights and measures, 146 

Whitening dials, &c., 52 
silver articles, 147 
brass dials, 148 

Wires, slinging, 105 

Wire-work, to gild, 195 

Woodcuts, to copy, 221 

2IN0bars,8, 180 

deposition of, by Watt's 
process, 119 
and plumbago, 216 
solutions of, 87 
precipitation of, 158, 191 
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ENGINEERING, SURVEYING, &c. 

1 

Htimber^s New Work on Water-Supply. 

A COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE on the WATER-SUPPLY 
of CITIES and TOWNS. By WiLUAM Humber, Assoc. Inst 
C.E., and M. Inst M.E. Anthor of "Cast and Wrought Iron 
Bridge Construction," &c., &c. Imp. 4to. Illustrated with 50 
Double Plates, 2 Single Plates, Coloured Frontbpiece, and upwards 
of 250 Woodcuts, and containing 400 pages of Text, elegantly and 
substantially half-bound in morocco. 6/. 6j. 

Lut of Contents:-' 

I. Historical Sketch of some of the means that have been adopted for the Supply 
of Water to Cities and Towns.— II. Water and the Foreign Matter usually asso- 
ciated with it. — III. Rainfall and Evaporation. — IV. Springs and the water- 
hearing formations of various districts.— V. Measurement and Estimation of the 
Flow of Water.— VI. On the Selection of the Source of Supply.— VII. Weils.— 
VIII. Reservoirs.- IX. The Purification of Water.— X. Pumps.— XI. Pumping 
Machinery.-XII. Conduits.— XIII. Distribution of Water.— XIV. Meters, Ser- 
vice Pipes, and House Fittings.— XV. The Law and Economy of Water Works.— 
XVI. Constant and Intermittent Supply. — ^XVII. Description of Plates.— Appen- 
dices, giving Tables of Rates of Supply, Velocities, &c &c, together with 
Specifications of several Works illustrated, amons which will be found : — Aberdeen, 
Uideford, Canterbury, Dundee, Halifax, Lambeth, Rotherham, Dublin, and others. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

** The most systematic and valuable work upon water supply hitherto produced in 
English, or in any other language." — Engineer (first notice). 

**Mr. number's work is characterised almost throughout by an exhaustiveness 
much more distinctive of French and German than of English technical treatises."— 
Engineer (third notice). 

'* We can congiatulate Mr. Humber on having been able to give so large an 
amotmt of information on a subject so important as the water sw^\t^ ^^ oxnks. -vev^ 
towns. The plates, fifty in number, are mostYy dTa,vr\tv%% ol tx^cv\\ftA. ^^'^*''5'> "^^^ 
zione would have commanded the attention of every eti^tAox -w'Vkoafc y^^^^^*^ \»»?i v^r 
in this blanch of the profession."— Sttt7<f^r. _ 



2 WORKS IN ENGINEERING, SURVEYING, ETC., 

Humbers Modern Engineering. » First Series. 

A RECORD of the PROGRESS o£ MODERN ENGINEER- 
ING, 1863. Comprising Civil, Mechanical, Marine, Hydraulic, 
Railway, fitidge, and other Es^eering Works, ftc. By WilijAm 
HuMBsfe, Assoc. Inst. C.E., &c Imp. 4to, with 36 Double 
Plates, drawn to a large scale, and Photographic Portrait of Jolm 
Hawkshaw, C.E., r.R.S., &c 3/. 3J, ha& morocco. 

Ust of the Plates. 

NAMK AND DBSOtimOir. PLATBS. KAMB OF BNGmSBX. 

Victoria Station and Roof— L. B.& S. C. RaiL z to S Mr. R. Jacomb Hood, CK 

Southport Pier 9 and 10 Mr. James Bnmlees. CK. 

Victoria Station and Roof— L. C. & D. & G.W. 

Railways zxtoz5A Mr. John Fowler, CE. 

RoofofCremome Music Hall ;«. 16 Mr. mffiam Humbet, CS. 

Bridge orer G. N. ETaihiraT 17 Mr. Joseph Cabftt, CB. 

Rootof Station— Dutch Rhenish Railway .. xSandzg Mr. fiuschedl, CE. 

Bridfe over the Thames— West London Ex- 
tension Railway 20 to 34 Mr. William Baker, CE. 

Armour Plates 25 Mr. James Chalmers, C.R 

Suspension Bridge, Thames 26 to 39 Mr. Peter W. Barlow. C£> 

TheAllenBn^e 30 Mr. G. T. Porter, M.E. 

Suspension Bridge, Avon 3t to 33 Mr. John Hawkshaw, CE. 

and W. H. Barlow, CE. 

Underground Railway 34 to 36 Mr. John Fowler, CE. 

With copious Descriptive Letterpress, Specifications, &c. 



" Handsomely lithographed and iirinted. It will imd £rrour with many who desire 
to preserve in a permanent form copies of the plans and specifications prepared for the 
guidance of the contractors for many important engineerix^ works."— .i^n^iMMr. 

Humberts Modern Engineering. Second Series. 

A RECORD of the PROGRESS of MODERN ENGINEER- 
ING, 1864 ; with Photographic Porttait of Robert Stephenson, 
C.E., M.P., F.R.S., &c 3/. 3J. half morocco. 

List of the Plates. 

NAMK AND DESCRIPTION. PLATBS. NAME OF BNGINXBX. 

Bhlcenhead Docks Low Water Basuoi x to 15 Mr. G. F. Lyster, CE. 

Charinff Cross Station Roof— C C. Railway. z6 to z8 Mr. HawksKaw, C.E. 

IHgswell Viaduct— Great Northern Railway. 19 Mr. J. Cubitt, C.E. 

Rdbbery Wood Viaduct— Great N. Railway. ao Mr. J. Cubitt, CE. 

Iron Permanent Way aoa ^^^ 

Clydach Viaduct— Merthyr, Tredegar, and 

Aber;^venny Rsulway az Mr. Gardner, CE. 

Ebbw Viaduct ditto ditto ditto aa Mr. Gardner, C.E. 

College Wood Viaduct — Cornwall Railway . . 23 Mr. Brunei. 

Dublin Winter Palace Roof 34 to a6 Messrs. Ordish & Le Feuvxt. 

Bridge over the Thames— L. C. & D. Railw. 27 to 32 Mr. J. Cubitt, CE. 

Albert Harbour, Greenock 33 to 36 Messrs. Bdl & Miller. 

With copious Descriptive Letterpress, Specifications, &c. 




PUBLISHED BY CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 3 

number's Modem Ei^ineeriftg. Third Series. 

A RECORD of the PROGRESS of MODERN ENGINEER. 
ING, 1B65. Imp. 4to, with 40 DouUe PUtes, dnwn to a lawe 
scale, sod Photo. Portrait of J. R. M-Cleui, Esq., late Prerident 
of the Institution of Cirii Engineers, 3/. 3/. half motocco. 
Ud afPlaUi and Diagramt. 
MAIN DRAINAGE, METKOFOLIS : MAIN DRAINAGE, METROPOLIS, 

N0«TH - 



Reterroiz ind Outlet. 
-^3. Outfall Semr. 
Stcdou of Scwcn 



ion Mia i-caus.- ■,-—--: '^'"^ <^— .nr "VT— 

Sewer. Bridge c™ ] '"" V,'^e'^-:"3 m J 30. YoA G.tt 
I.-' ■p--j„ E-i. Ftour FLevaltftn. Side ElevaEinn BnH 






Plate 1. Uip ihffiriiiE Iptorception of I o,, _ 

Sewoi, — 1 and j. Middle Level Semr. p]„^ i„T tiilo1«"_-ii ' 
, Stwa imder Recent'. Caial i ud June- I fHS H„uT!!«^'^d 
Don with FlMt Ditch.— 1, 5, and 6. Out- I (Narlh^d sZudi Sideil 
&11 Sewer. Bridge nvcr River Lea. ' ' 

Elevation and Details. — 7. Outlkll 1 THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
Sewei. Budge over Marsh Lane, North „, _ j , „- ™ „ 

WoolwiehRiSlway.andBowuuifiiking /''!"5- S«^ ^ R™ WriL- 
Railway lungtion'-S, 9, and 10. OutfaD f. ^"J ■'^■ SlMB^t Pier, Wemnuult. 
Sewer. Bridge over Sow and Baridng f''™,«>" and DeUill. -- .8. IjmdinE 
"--*' "' and Details. ' Stai^ lww.--n rhanmr fini. .nrf W.f-r. 

«A auu *j. iru.^^. .jcwer. Bridge ov« ; „ .a 

East London Waterworlu' Feeder. Ele- E™' ^'= 
vadon and Details.-., and ij. Outfall I "°"*'- -" 
Sewet. ReHirvdr. Phn and Seoion.- I 

aOut£ill Sewer. Tumbliiig Bay and 
tlet.— ifi. Outbll Sews, faatacla. 

South Side. 
Plates T7 and iB. Ontfalt Sewer. Ber- 1 

With copiouj Descriptive Letterpress, Sc 

ffuTn&er's Modem Engineering. Fourth Series. 
A RECORD of the PROGRESS of MODERN ENGINEER- 
ING, 1866. Imp. 4I0, with 36 Doable PUtes, drawn to a lai^ 
scale, and Photographic Portrait of John Fowler, Esq., Presid^ 

oftheln^tutioii of Civil Engineers. 3/. y. halfm 

Uit of Ike Plaits and Diagrami. 



AUiey Hills Pnmphig Station, Main Drainage, 

Metnpalii 1 10 4 Mr, BaialgelM, CE. 

Barrow Docks 5 10 9 Hasrs.M^Clean& StUlnun, 

Manauu Viaduct, Santiago ud Valparaiso [C. E. 

Railway 10, II Mr. Vt, Loyd, C.E. 

Adams'LocDmotiTe, St.Hden'iCanalRailw. 13,13 Mr. H. CnHs, C.B. 

Cannoo Street Station Roof 14 to ifi Mr. T. Hawkihaw, CE. 

Raid Brid^ Dverltu River Moka 17, iS Mr. H. Wakefield, CE. 

Tdegraphic Appaiatiu for HesopoCamia .... 10 Mr. Sieincm,C.E. 

Yiadnct ins the River Wye, MidkuidRailw. » to n Mr. W, H. Barlow, C.E. 

SL German) Viaduct, Cornwall Railway 3]> >4 Mr. Brund. C.E. 

Wroucht-Iron Cylinder br Diving Bell 15 Mr. J. Coode, CE. 

MnhnU Doda 96 to 31 Messn. J. Fowter,CE.,and 

Williiim Wilson, C.E. 

Miln^a Patent Excavator 31 Mr. Mikoy CE. 

Metropolitan District Railway k «■ i^ lfa.^.^>™\o,i^'»i.'V, 

Htirboait, Ports, and Breakwater).. .>,.,..• Jl tn c 

ffJ/4 Cepiom Dtseripthie Leaerfras, Sttcijications, ^^' ^ .^ 
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Humberts Great Work on Bridge Constrtution. 

A COMPLETE and PRACTICAL TREATISE on CAST and 
WROUGHT-IRON BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION, including 
Iron Foundations. In Three Parts — ^Theoretical, Practical, and 
Descriptive. By William Humber, Assoc. Inst C. E., and M. Inst 
M. E. Third Edition, revised and much improved, with 115 Double 
Plates (20 of which now first appear in this edition), and numerous 
additions to the Text. In 2 vols. imp. 4to, 6/. idr. td, half-bound 
in morocco. 

*' Mr. Humber's stately volumes lately issued— in which the most iiiiportaxit bridges 
erected duzing the last five years, uuder the direction of our most eminent engineers, 
are drawn and specified in great detaiL" — EngiMter. 

*' A book— and psurticulany a large and cosdy treatise like Mr. Humber's — ^which 
has reached its third edition may certainly be said to have established its own 
reputation. " — Engineenng, 

Strains, Formulce & Diagrams for Calculation of. 

A HANDY BOOK for the CALCULATION of STRAINS 
in GIRDERS and SIMILAR STRUCTURES, and their 
STRENGTH ; consisting of Formulseand Corresponding Diagrams, 
with numerous Details for Practical Application, &c. By William 
Humber, Assoc. lust C.K, &c. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
with nearly 100 Woodcuts and 3 Plates, yx. 6^. cloth. 

"The arrangement of the matter in tMs little volume is as convenient as it well 
coidd be. • • ,. . The system of ^ employing diagrams as a substitute for complex 
computations is one justly coming into great favour, and in that respect Mr. Hmnber's 
volume is fully up to the ^vait&.**'-'Engine€rtng. 
" The formulae are neatly expressed, and the diagrams good." — AtkefueufH, 
**_Mr. Humber has rendered a great service to the ardiitect and engineer by pro- 
ducing a work especially treating on the methods of delineating the strains on uon 
beams, roofs, and bridges by means of 6\zgraiva&,"—Buiider, 

Barlow on the Strength of Materials. 

A TREATISE ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, 
with Rules for application in Architecture, the Construction of 
Suspension Bridges, Railways, &c. ; and an Appendix on the 
Power of Locomotive Engines, and the effect of Inclined Planes 
and Gradients. By Peter Barlow, F.R.S. A New Edition, 
revised by his Sons, P. W. Barlow, F.R.S., and W. H, Barlow, 
F. R. S. The whole arranged and edited by W. Humber, Assoc 
Inst C.E. 8vo, 400 pp., with 19 large Plates, and numerous 
woodcuts, \%s, cloth. 

"The best book on the subject which has yet appeared. .... We know nf 
n3 work that so completdy fulfils its mission." — English Mtchanic. 

** The standard treatise upon this particular subject." — Engifuer, 

Tables of Curves. 

TABLES OF TANGENTIAL ANGLES and MULTIPLES 
for setting out Curves from 5 to 200 Radius. By Alexander 
Beazeley, M. Inst C.E. Second Edition. Printed on 48 Cards, 
and sold in a cloth box, waistcoat-pocket size, 31. 6d, 
"Each table is printed on a small card, vr\dcKbeuv^ placed on the theodolite, leaves 
the bands free to manipulate theiiistniTOent--Tvo^tna\\«ANMAa8jk«&T^^x^\^^^ 
of work. They are clearly printed, and com^adVf ^xx«4 v»xo «. %xaai\^«»sfc Wx ^i^. 
pocket-'-aui arrangement that will recommend ttvem to ia vtw*«i^» '««».. —KnslntcT. 
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Tramways and their Working. 

TRAMWAYS: their CONSTRUCTION and WORKING. 
Containing a Comprehensive History of the System ; an exhaus* 
tive Analysis of the Various Modes of Traction, including Horse 
Power, Steahi, Heated Water, and Compressed Air ; a Description 
of the varieties of Rolling Stock ; and ample Details of Cost and 
Working Expenses, with Special reference to the Tramways of the 
United Kingdom. By D. KiNNEAR Clark, M. I. C. E., Author 
of ' Railway Machinery,' &c., in one vol. 8vo, with numerous illus- 
trations and thirteen folding plates, i8j. cloth. 
" All interested in tramways must refer to it, as all railway engineers have turned 
to the author's work ' Railway Machinery,' but the more moderate dimensions of 
' Tramways ' will place it withm the means of every individual, instead of limiting 
its purchase to institutions or to those having a large practice."-— 7"^^ Ennneer. 
" Mr. Clark's book is indispensable for the students of the subject." — The Builder. 
** An exhaustive and practical work on tramways, in which the history of this 
kind of locomotion, and a description and cost of the various modes of laying tram- 
ways, are to be found. . . . The other parts of Mr. Clatk's valuable treatise relating 
to cost and expenditure, and tramway cars, are handled in the sime thorough 
manner." — Building News, 

Iron and Steel. 

'IRON AND STEEL*: a Work for the Forge, Foundry, 
Factory, and Office. Containing Ready, Useful, and Trustwortliy 
Information for Ironmasters and their Stocktakers ; Managers of 
Bar, Rail, Plate, and Sheet RoUinfi^ Mills ; Iron and Metal 
Founders ; Iron Ship and Bridge Builders ; Mechanical, Mining, 
and Consulting Engineers ; Architects, Contractors, Builders, and 
Professional Draughtsmen. By Charles Hoare, Author of 
•The Slide Rule,' &c Eighth Edition. Revised throughout and 
considerably enlarged. With folding Scales of '* Foreign Mea- 
sures compared with the English Foot," and **fixel Scales of 
Squares, Cubes, and Roots, Areas, Decimal Equivalents, &c." 
Oblong, 32mo, leather elastic-band, ds. 

" For comprehensiveness the book has not its equal." — /r»fi. 

** One of the best of the pocket books, and a useful companion in other branches of 
work than iron and steel." — English Mechanic. 

" We cordially recommend this book to those engaged in considering the details 
of all kinds of inm and steel works." — Naval Science, 

Iron and Metal Trades^ Calculator 

THE IRON AND METAL TRADES' COMPANION: 
Being a Calculator containing a Series of Tables upon a new and 
comprehensive plan for expeditiously ascertaining the value of any 
goods bought or sold by weight, from 15. per cwt. to ii2j. per 
cwt., and from one farthing per pound to one shilling per pound. 
Each Table extends from one pound to loo tons ; to which are 
appended Rules on Decimals, Square and Cube Root, Mensuration 
of Superficies and Solids, &c. ; also Tables of Weights of Materials, 
and other Useful Memoranda. By Thomas Downie. Strongly 
bound in leather, 396 pp., 9^. 
" A most useful set of tables, and will supply a want, for nothing like them beCov^ 
existed.** — Building News, . 

"Will save the possessor the trouble of maVitii numtxom \svVc«aXfe ^'=^^^^'=''^- 
Althoufrh speciaUy adapted to the iron and metsi ttad«»» ihft \aW«& '^^^'"'^^^^x- 
handy little companion will be found useful \n e:verv o\N\«c \j(v>»x«s& vb>hi\».vj»^ 
dxMadJse is bought and sold by weight."— i^at'/teay NevDi. 
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Pioneer Engineering. 

PIONEER ENGINEERING. A Treatise on the Engineering 
Operations connected with the Settlement of Waste Lands in New 
Countries. By Edward Dobson, Assoc. Inst. .C.E., Author of 
"The Art of Building," &c. With numerous Plates and Wood 
Engravings. Crown 8vo, los, 6d. cloth. 

** A most useful handbook to engineering pioneers." — Iron. 

** The author's experience has been turned to good account, and the book is likely 
to be of considerable service to pioneer engineers."— ^Mt^U'tVn^ News. 

Metallurgy of Iron. 

A TREATISE ON THE METALLURGY OF IRON : con- 
taining Outlines of the History of Iron Manufacture, Methods of 
Assay, and Analyses of Iron Ores, Processes of Manufacture of 
Iron and Steel, &c. By H. Bauerman, F.G.S., Associate of the 
Rojral School of Mines. With numerous Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition, revised and much enlarged. i2mo, doth boards, 5j. 

" Carefully written, it has the merit of brevity and conciseness, as to less important 
points, while all material matters are very fully and thoroughly entered into.**— 
Standard, 

Sanitary Work. 

SANITARY WORK IN THE SMALLER TOWNS AND 
IN VILLAGES. Comprising : — i. Some of the more Common 
Forms of Nuisance and their Remedies ; 2. Drainage ; 3. Water 
Supply. A useful book for Members of Local Boards and Rural 
Sanitary Authorities, Health Officers, Engineers, Surveyors, 
Builders, and Contractors. By Charles Slagg, Assoc InstC.E. 
Crown 8vo, 3^. cloth. 

"This is a very useful book, and may be safely recommended The author, 

Mr. Charles Slagg, has had practical experience in the works of which he treats. 
There is a great deal of work required to be done in the smaller towns and villages, 
and this little volume will help those who are willing to do it." — Builder, 

Steam Engine. 

TEXT-BOOK ON THE STEAM ENGINE. By T. M. 
GooDEVE, M.A., Barrister- at-Law, Author of "The Principles 
of Mechanics," "The Elements of Mechanism," &c. Second 
Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6j. cloth. 

\3mt ptiblished. 

" Professor Goodeve has given us a treatise on the steam engine, which will bear 
comparison with anything written by Huxley or Maxwell, and we can award it no 
higher praise." — Engineer. 

** Mr. Goodeve's text-book is a work of which everj- young engineer should pos- 
sess himself." — Mining 'journal. 

Strains. 

THE STRAINS ON STRUCTURES OF IRONWORK; 

with Practical Remarks on Iron Construction, By F. W. Sheilds, 

M. Inst C. E. Second Edition, w\\3q. $ v\a.les. '^q.^^I^nq., ^f . cloth. 

"The student cannot find a better \Ul\e \>ooV on xVCvs sM\>\<it\. xVosvxJaax-wccywiNsrj 
Mr. Sheilds."— 7Ae Engineer. 
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Locomotives. 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, A Rudimentary Treatise on. Com- 
prising an Historical Sketch and Description of the Locomotive 
Engine. By G. D. Dempsey, C.E. With large additions treat- 
ing of the Modern Locomotive, by D. Kinnear Clark, C.E., 
M.LC.E. Author of "Railway Machinery," **A Manual of 
Rules, Tables, and Data," ** Tramways, their Construction and 
Work," &p., &c. With numerous Illustrations. i2mo. 3^. dd, 
cloth boards. \jfiist published, 

JFtiels. 

FUEL, its Combustion and Economy ; consisting of Abridgments 
of "Treatise on the Combustion of Coal and the Prevention of 
Smoke." By C. W. Williams, A.I.C.E., and ** The Economy 
of Fuel," by T. Symes Prideaux. With extensive additions on 
Recent Practice in the Combustion and Economy of Fuel — Coal, 
Coke, Wood, Peat, Petroleum, &c. ; by D. Kinnear Clark, 
C.E., M.LC.E. With numerous Illustrations. i2mo. 5^. cloth 
boards. \yust published. 

Steam. 

STEAM AND THE STEAM ENGINE, Stationary and Port- 
able, an Elementary Treatise on. Being an Extension of Mr. 
John Sewell's Treatise on Steam. By D. Kinnear Clark, 
C.E., M.LC.E., Author of "Railway Locomotives," &c. With 
Illustrations. i2mo, 45. cloth. 

" Every essential part of the subject is treated of competently, and in a popular 
style." — Iron, 

Roads and Streets. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS AND STREETS. In 
Two Parts. I. The Art of Constructing Common Roads. By 
Henry Law, CIE. Revised and Condensed by D. Kinnear 
Clark, C.E. — 11. Recent Practice in the Construction of Roads 
and Streets : including Pavements of Stone, Wood, and Asphalte. 
By D. Kinnear Clark, C.E., M.I.C.E. With numerous 
Illustrations. i2mo, 5^. cloth. 

" A book which every borough surveyor and engineer must possess, and which will 
be of considerable service to architects, builders, and property owners generally.** — 
Building News. 

" The volume is suggestive, and will be an acquisition not only to engineers biat.to 
the greater number ofpeople in this country on whom devolves the administration of 
roads as a part of the system of local government.*' — TAe Architect. 

** To highway and town surveyors this book will have the utmost value, and as con- 
taining the largest amount of information in the shortest space and at the lowest price, 
we may predict for it a wide circulation." — Journal qf Gas Lighting, 

Steam Boilers. 

A TREATISE ON STEAM BOILERS : their Stteoa^^ CL^x.- 
struction, and Economical Workmc. "B7 "8^. '^w^**^^^ ^?'*i 
Fifth Edition. i2mo, 6s. doth. \3ust ^l-^^Ked, 

"The best work on boilers which has come under out T^o^^^^^^'^^^^S'JJSneer. 
"The best treatise that has ever been puhUsVied ou slft3im\»^^^^- — i^^is. 
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Practical Tunnelling. 



PRACTICAL TUNNELLING: Explaining in detail the Setting 
out of the Works, Shaft-sinking and HeadingoDriving, Ranging 
the Lines and Levelling under Ground, Sub-Excavating, Timbering, 
and the Construction of the Brickwork of Tunnels with the amount 
of labour required for, and the Cost of, the various portions of the 
work. By FREDERICK Walter Simms, M. Inst. C.E., author 
of "A Treatise on Levelling.'* Third Edition, Revised and Ex- 
tended, with additional chapters illustrating the Recent Practice of 
Tunnelling as exemplified by the St. Gothard, Mont Cenis, and 
other modem works, by D. Kinnear Clark, M. Inst. C.E. 
Imp. 8vo, with 21 Folding Plates and numerous Wood En- 
gravings, 30J. cloth. 

" It is the only practical treatise on the great art of tunnelling. Mr. Clark's woric 
brings the exigencies of tunnel enterprise up to our own time. The great length of 
modem tunnels ha«( led to a new difficulty in the art, which the last generation was 
ignerant of, namely, the difficulty of ventilation. In Mr. Clark's suppTonent we find 
this branch of the subject has been fully considered. Mr. Clark's additional chapters 
on the Mont Cenis and St. Gothard Tunnels contain minute and valuable experiences 
and data relating to the method of excavation by compressed air, the heading 
operations, rock-boring machinery, process of enlargement, ventilation in course « 
construction by compressed air, labour and cost, &c.' — Building News. 

" The estimation m which Mr. Simms' book on tunnelling has been held for over 
thirty years cannot be more truly expressed than in the wonls of the late Professor 
Rankine : — ' The best source of information on the subject of timnels is Mr. F. W. 
Simms' work on " Practical Tunnelling." ' — The Architect, 

Levelling. 

A TREATISE on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 
LEVELLING ; showing its Application to Purposes of Railway 
and Civil Engineering, m the Construction of Roads ; with Mr. 
Telford's Rules for the same. By Frederick W. Simms, 
F.G.S., M. Inst. C.E. Sixth Edition, very carefully revised, with 
the addition of Mr. Law's Practical Examples for Setting out 
Railway Curves, and Mr. Trautwine's Field Practice of Laying 
out Circular Curves. With 7 Plates and numerous Woodcuts, svo, 
8f. 6d, doth. %• Trautwine on Curves, separate, 5J. 

'* One of the most Important text-books for the general surveyor, and there is 
scarcely a question connected wiUi levelling for which a solution would be sought but 
that would be satisfactorily answered by consulting the volume." — Mi$u$tg y<ntrnal, 

" The text-book on levelling in most of our engineering schools and coU^es.''^ 

The High-Pressure Steam Engine. 

THE HIGH-PRESSURE STEAM ENGINE ; an Exposition 
of its Comparative Merits, and an Essay towards an Improved 
System of Construction, adapted especially to secure Safety and 
Economy. By Dr. Ernst Alban, Practical Machine Maker, 
Plau, Mecklenberg. Translated from the German, with Notes, by 
Dr. Pole, F.R.S., M. Inst. C.E., &c, &c With 28 fine Plates, 
SvOf i6s. 6d. cloth. 

**A work like this, wWch goes thotougYAy \ti\o i^^ wKBvvaaxXoi^ 
engine, the boiler, and its appendages, &c.,>wceeAmA^wi>jS.,«A^«(a>««.^^>aK., 
In evffrv scientific library."— ^^f am Skiing CkrtmxcU, 
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Locomotive-Engine Driving. 

LOCOMOTIVE-ENGINE DRIVING ; a Practical Manual for 
Engineers in charge of Locomotive Engines. By Michaei. 
Reynolds, Inspector, Locomotive and Carriage Departmeni, 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway. Third Edition, 
greatly enlarged. Comprising, besides other additional matter, 
A KEY TO THE LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE. With Illustra- 
tions and Portrait of Author, Crown 8vo, 41. 6</. cloth. 

*' Mr. Reynolds deserves the title of the engine driver's friend." — Railway News. 

" Mr. Reynolds has supplied a want, and has supplied it well. We can confidently 
recommend the book not only to the practical driver, but to every one who takes an 
interest in the performance of locomotive engines." — The Engineer. 

" The work is as novel as it is useful, and if drivers and firemen will but take a<% 
much pains in readine it as the author has in writing it, there can be no question as 
to the benefit they will derive." — English Mechanic. 

"Mr. Reynolds has opened a new chapter in the literature of the day. This 
admirable practical treatise, of the pracucal utility of which we have to speak iu 
terms of warm commendation." — Athenceum, 

Hydraulics. 

HYDRAULIC TABLES, CO-EFFICIENTS, and FORMUL^*: 
for finding the Dischaxge of Water from Orifices, Notches, Weirs, 
Pipes, and Rivers. With New Formulae, Tables, and General 
Information on Rain-fall, Catchment-Basins, Drainage, Sewerage, 
Water Supply for Towns and Mill Power. By John Neville, 
Civil Engineer, M.R.LA. Third Edition, careiully revised, with 
considerable Additions. Numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 14J. cloth. 

" Undoubtedly an exceedingly useful and elaborate compilation.** — Iron. 
" Alike valuable to students and engineers in practice." — Mining yourfial. 

Strength of Cast Iron^ &€. 

A PRACTICAL ESSAY on the STRENGTH of CAST IRON 
and OTHER METALS. By Thomas Tredgold, M.I.C.E., 
Author of " Elementary Principles of Carpentry." Fifth Edition, 
Edited by E. Hodgkinson, F.R.S. ; to which are added EX- 
PERIMENTAL RESEARCHES on the STRENGTH and 
OTHER PROPERTIES of CAST IRON. By the Editor. 
With 9 Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. 8vo, 12s, cloth. 

\* Hodgkinson on Cast Iron, separately. Price dr. cloth. 

Minings Surveying and Valuing. 

THE MINERAL SURVEYOR AND VALUER'S COM- 
PLETE GUIDE, comprising a Treatise on Improved Mining 
Surveying, with new Traverse Tables ; and Descriptions of Im- 
proved Instruments ; also an Exposition of the Correct Principles 
of Laying out and Valuing Home and Foreign Iron and Coal 
Mineral Properties. By William Lintern, Mining and Civil 
Engineer. With four Plates of Diagrams, Plans, &c. , i2mo, 41. cloth. 

" Contsuns much valuable information given in a small compass, and wKlcK^'aa^^^fts. 
as we have tested it, is thoroughly trustworthv."— Iron oa^iik Cool Trod** R««-wf«»« 

\* The above, bound with Thomas' ^ 1:k^\-^'5». V^^^ ^'^'^ "^"^ 
Price p, 6d. cJoth. 
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Slate and Slate Quarrying. 

A TREATISE ON SLATE AND SLATE QUARRYING, 
Scientific, Practical, and Commercial. By D. C. Davies, F.G.S., 
Mining Engineer, &c. With numerous Illustrations and Folding 
Plates. Crown 8vo, 6s, cloth. 

"A useful and practical hand-book on an important industry." — Engiruering. 

" There is no other book which contains so much information concerning the pro- 
cedure observed in taking quarries, the processes employed in working them, and 
such full statbtics of the present and past position of the great slate trade of 
Wales."— rAr Architect, 

Earthwork. 

EARTHWORK TABLES, showing the Contents in Cubic Yards 
of Embankments, Cuttings, &c., of Heights or Depths up to an 
average of 80 feet By Joseph Broadbent, C.E., and Francis 
Campin, C.E. Cr. 8yo, oblong, 5^. cloth. 

"The way in which accuracy is attained, by a simple division of each cross 
section into three elements, two of which are constant and one variable, is in- 
genious." — A thetuBum, 

" Cannot fail to come into general use." — Mining youmal. 

Surveying (Land and Marine). 

LAND AND MARINE SURVEYING, hi Reference to the 
Preparation of Plans for Roads and Railways, Canals, Rivers, 
Towns* Water Supplies, Docks and Harbours ; with Description 
and Use of Surveying Instruments. By W. Davis Haskoll, C. E. 
8vo, I2X. 6^. cloth, with 14 folding Plates, and numerous Woodcuts. 

" A most useful and well arranged book for the aid of a student" — Builder, 
" Of the utmost practical utihty, and may be safely recommended to all students 
who aspire to become clean and expert surveyors." — Mining Journal. 

Coal and Coal Mining. 

COAL AND COAL MINING : a Rudimentary Treatise on. By 
Wabington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S., &c.. Chief Inspector 
of the Mines of the Crown and of the Duchy of Cornwall. New 
edition, revised and corrected. i2mo, with numerous Illustra- 
tions, 45. cloth boards. 

" Everv portion of the volume appears to have been prepared with ranch care, and 
as an ouume is given of evety known coal-field in this and other countries, as well as 
of the two principal methods of woricing, the book will doubdess interest a very 
large number of readers." — Mining JouimcU, 

Trigonometrical Surveying. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE METHOD OF CONDUCTING A 
TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEY, for the Formation of Geo- 
graphical and Topographical Maps and Plans, Military Recon- 
naissance, Levelling, &c., with the most useful Problems iu Geodesy 
and Practical Astronomy, and Formulae and Tables for Facilitating 
their Calculation. By Lieut-General Frome, R.K, late In- 
spector-General of Fortifications, &c. Fourth £<lition. Enlarged, 
thoroughly Revised, and partly R^e-wnVVen.. B-^ Ca^ptain Charles 
Warren, R.E., F.G.S. _ \Y\iYi 19 Y\ax^ ;vtA w^^wA^xs., 
royal 8vo, i6s. cloth. 
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Fire Engineering. 

FIRES, FIRE-ENGINES, AND FIRE BRIGADES. With 
a History of Fire-Engines, their Construction, Use, and Manage- 
ment ; Remarks on Fire-Proof Buildings, and the Preservation of 
Life from Fire; Statistics of the Fire Appliances in English 
Towns ; Foreign Fire Systems ; Hints on Fire Brigades, &c., &c. 
By Charles F. T. Young, C.E. With numerous Illustrations, 
handsomely printed, 544 pp., demy 8vo, i/. 4;. cloth. 

We can most hesurtily commend this book.** — Enguuering. 

We strongly recommend the book to the notice of all who are in any way in- 
terested in fires, fire-engines, or fire-brigades." — Mechanic^ Magazine, 

Manual of Mining Tools. 

MINING TOOLS. For the use of Mine Managers, Agents, 
Mining Students, &c. By William Morgans, Lecturer on Prac- 
tical Mining at the Bristol School of Mines. Volume of Text. 
i2mo, 3^*. With an Atlas of Plates, containing 235 Illustrations. 
4to, 6^. Together, 9^. cloth boards. 
*' Students in the Science of Mining, and Overmen, Captains, Managers, and 
Viewers may gain practical knowledge and useful hmts by the study 01 Mr. 
Morgans' Maniial.** — Colliery Guardian. 

"A very valuable work, which will tend materially to improve oiur mining litera- 
ture."— ^w««»^ JoHmak 

Common Sense for Gas-Users. 

COMMON SENSE FOR GAS-USERS: a Catechism of Gas- 
Lighting for Householders, Gasfitters, Millowners, Architects, 
Engineers, &C., &c. By Robert Wilson, C.E., Author of **A 
Treatise on Steam Boilers." Second Edition. Crown 8vo, sewed, 
with Folding Plates and Wood Engravings, zs. 6d. 

Engineering Fieldwork. 

THE PRACTICE OF ENGINEERING FIELDWORK, 
applied to Land and Hydraulic, Hydrogiaphic, and Submarine 
Surveying and Levelling. Second Edition, revised, with consider- 
able ad^tions, and a Supplementary Volume on WATER- 
WORKS, SEWERS, SEWAGE, and IRRIGATION. By W. 
Davis Haskoll, C.E. Numerous folding Plates. Demy 8vo, 2 
vols, in one, cloth boards, i/. 5^. (published at 2/. 4;.) 

Waterworks for Cities and Towns. 

WATERWORKS for the SUPPLY of CITIES and TOWNS, 
with a Description of the Principal Geological Formations of 
England as influencing Supplies of Water. By Samuel Hughes, 
F.G.S., Civil Engineer. New and enlarged edition, i2mo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 4r. 6</. doth boards. 
" One of the most convenient, and at the same time reliable works on a subject, 
the vital importance of which cannot be over-estimated." — Bradford Observer, 

Steam. 

THE SAFE USE OF STEAM : containmg Rules for Unpro- 
fessional Steam Users. By an Engikb.^^ YovaNJcL^^^x^-^. vwaa. 
Sewed ^d • 

'/If stcam-uscri would but learn this WtxXe \>ooV>tj V^w^ ?f^ 5!!^,]^^^^ 

tfceir stoJcere to do the same, and see that the \atiM do w, >oo^« «w&\a«sa^ 

become sensations by their rarity." — English Mtdux-nxc. 
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Field- Book for Engineers. 

THE ENGINEER'S, MINING SURVEYOR'S, and CON- 
TRACTOR'S FIELD-BOOK. By W. Davis Haskoll, C.E. 
Third Edition, enlarged, consisting of a Series of Tables, with 
Rules, Explanations oi Systems, and Use of Theodolite for Traverse 
Surveying and Plotting the Work with minute accuracy by means 
of Straight Edge and Set Square only; Levelling with the Theodo- 
lite, Casting out and Reducmg Levels to Datum, and Plotting Sec- 
tions in the ordinary manner; Setting out Curves with the Theodo- 
lite by Tangential Angles and Multiples with Right and Left-hand 
Readings of the Instrument ; Setting out Curves without Theodolite 
on the System of Tangential Angles by Sets of Tangents and Off- 
sets ; and Earthwork Tables to 80 feet deep, calculated for every 6 
inches in depth. With numerous wood-cuts, i2mo, I2j. cloth. 

*'The book is very handy, and the author might have added that the separate tables 
of sines and tangents to every minute will make it useful for many other purposes, the 
genuine traverse tables existmg all the iajXMt.^^—Athentnint, 

*• A very useful work for the practical engineer and surveyor.**— ^tffTnvy News. 

" The work forms a handsome pocket volume, and cannot fail, from its portability 
and utility, to be extensively patronised by the engineering professioii.'^ifcfMME^ 

Earthwork, Measurement and Calculation of. 

A MANUAL on EARTHWORK. By Alex. J. S. Graham, 
C.E., Resident Engineer, Forest of Dean Central Railway. With 
numerous Diagrams. i8mo, zs. 6d, cloth. 

** As a really handy book for reference, we know of no woik equal to it ; and Ac 
railway engineers and others employed in the measiurement and calculation of earth- 
work will nnd a great amount of practical information very admirably arranged, and 
available for general or rough estimates, as well as for the more exact cadculations 
required in the engineers' contractor's offices." — Artizan. 

Bridge Construction in Masonry, Timber , & Iron. 

EXAMPLES OF BRIDGE AND VIADUCT CONSTRUC- 
TION OF MASONRY, TIMBER, AND IRON ; consistmg of 
46 Plates from the Contract Drawings or Admeasurement of sdect 
Works. By W. Davis Haskoll, C.E. Second Edition, with 
the addition of 554 Estimates, and the Practice of Setting out Works, 
illustrated with 6 pages of Diagrams. Imp. 4to, 2/. I2s. M half- 
morocco. 

One of the very few works extant descending to the level of ordinary routine, and 




Pocket-Book for Marine Engineers. 

A POCKET BOOK FOR MARINE ENGINEERS. Con- 
taining useful Rules and Formulae in a compact form. By Frank 
Proctor, A. I.N. A. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Rojal 32mo, leather, gilt edges, with strap, 4r. 

" We recommend it to our readers as solus fax to swv&Vl «^ \a«is-fclt want."— 
ATava/ Science. 
"A most useful companion to all marine englneets."— United Seroice 0<»«tt«. 
"Scarcely anything reauircd by a nava\ eusmefcx apv«^ts xo Yon^ \jft«a. \«f 
ottem.''--/rY?n. "^ » "^ 
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Drawing for Engineers y &c. 

THE WORKMAN'S MANUAL OF ENGINEERING 

DRAWING. By John Maxton, Instructor in Engineering 

Drawing, Royal Naval College, Greenwich, formerly of R. S. N. A., 

South Kensington. Third Edition, carefully revised. With upwards 

of 300 Plates and Diagrams. i2mo, clotl^ strongly bound, 4r. 

'-* Even accomplished draughtsmen will find in it much that will be of use to thor. 
A copy of it should be kept for reference in every drawing office." — Engineering. 
*' Indi^>ensable for teachers of engineering drawing." — Mechanics* Magazine, 

Oblique Arches. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CONSTRUCTION of 
jOBLIQUE arches. By John Hart. Third Edition, with 
Plates. Imperial 8vo, &r. cloth. 

Oblique Bridges. 

A PRACTICAL and THEORETICAL ESSAY on OBLIQUE 

BRIDGES, with 13 large folding Plates. By Geo. Watson 

Buck, M. Inst. C.E, Second Edition, corrected by W. H. 

Barlow, M. Inst. C.E. Imperial 8vo, I2J. cloth. 

" The standard text book for all engineers regarding skew arches is Mr. Buck's 
treatise and it would be impossible to consult a better." — Engineer, 

Grantham's Iron Ship-Building. 

ON IRON SHIP-BUILDING; with Practical Examples and 
Details. Fifth Edition. Imp. 4to, boards, enlarged from 24 to 40 
Plates (21 quite new), including the latest Examples. Together 
with separate Text, i2mo, cloth limp, also considerably enlarged. 
By John Grantham, M. Inst. C.K, &c. 2/. 2j. complete. 

" a veiy elaborate work. ... It forms a most valuable addition to the history 
of iron shipbuildHig, while its having been prepared by one wbo has made the subject 
his study for many years, and whose qualifications have been repeatedly recognised, 
will recommend it as one of practical utility to all interested in shipbuilding/'— ylrm> 
and Navy Gazette. 

** Mr. Grantham's work is of great interest. . . . It is also valuable as a record 
of the progress of iron shipbuilding. ... It will, we are confident, command an 
extensive circulation among shipbuilders in eeneral. . . . B^r order of the Board 
of Admiralty, the work will form the text-book on which the examination in iron ship* 
building of candidates for promotion in the dockyards will be mainly based." — 
Engineering. 

Wealds Dictionary of Terms. 

A DICTIONARY of TERMS used in ARCHITECTURE, 
BUILDING, ENGINEERING, MINING, METALLURGY, 
ARCHAEOLOGY, the FINE ARTS, &c. By John Weale. 
Fifth Edition, revised and corrected by Robert Hunt, F.KS., 
Keeper of Mining Records, Editor of ** Ure*s Dictionary of Arts," 
&c. i2mo, cloth boards, 6j, 

*' The best small technological dictionarj' in the language." — Architect. 

** The absolute accuracy of a work of this character can only be judged of after 
extensive consultation, and from our examination it appears very correct and very 
complete."— ^/»/>/g- Journal. 

"There is no need now to speak of the exceWetvce tA iVC\&'wo^% ''^'^'^'^^^^'^^'^,. 
provAl of the community long ago. Edited novr \ry "WT.'B.o\iftTX.^>Mv\.,^xA v^^^|V 
in a cheap, handy form, it will be of th« utmost sctvvct a» «.\>ooVq^ T«&w«R«t ^si.-Kt^ 
to he exceeded in value." — Scotsman, 
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ARCHITECTURE, &C. 

Construction. 

THE SCIENCE of BUILDING : An Elementary Treatise ob 

the Principles of Construction. By E. Wyndham Tarn, M. A., 

Architect. With 47 Wood Ei^p:ravings. Demy 8yo. &r. 6d. clotL 

*' A very valuable book, which we strongly reconunend to all students." — BtaUUr» 

" No architectiiral student should be wiuLOUt this hand-book." — ArchUecU 

Beaton's Pocket Estimator. 

THE POCKET ESTIMATOR FOR THE BUILDING 
TRADES, being an easy method of estimating the various parts 
of a BuiloQng collectively, more especially applied to Carpexfters' 
and Joiners* work, priced according to the present value of material 
and labour. By A. C. Beaton, Author of ''Quantities and 
Measurements." Second Edition. Carefully revised. 33 Wood- 
cuts. Leather. Waistcoat-pocket size. is. 6d, 

Beaton's Builder^ and Surveyors' Technical Guide. 

THE POCKET TECHNICAL GUIDE AND MEASURER 
FOR BUILDERS AND SURVEYORS : containing a Complete 
Explanation of the Terms used in Building Construction, Memo- 
randa for Reference, Technical Directions for Measuring Work in 
all the Building Trades, &c. By A. C. Beaton. Second Edit. 
With 19 Woodcuts. Leather. Waistcoat-pocket size. ix. 6d. 

Villa Architecture. 

A HANDY BOOK of VILLA ARCHITECTURE ; being a 
Series of Designs for Villa Residences in various Styles. With 
Detailed Specifications and I^stimates. By C. Wickes, Architect, 
Author of " The Spires and Towers of the Mediaeval Churches of Eng- 
land," &c. 31 Plates, 4to, half morocco, gilt edges, i/. \s. 
*»* Also an Enlarged edition of the above. 6i Plates, with Detailed 

Specifications, Estimates, &c. 2/. 2j. half morocco. 
" The whole of the designs bear evidence of their being the work of an artistic 
architect, and they will prove very valuable and suggestive." — Buiidistg News, 

House Painting. 

HOUSE PAINTING, GRAINING, MARBLING, AND 
SIGN WRITING : a Practical Manual of. With 9 Coloured 
Plates of Woods and Marbles, and nearly 150 Wood Engravings. 
By Ellis A. Davidson, Author of ** Building Construction," &c 
Second Edition, carefully revised. i2mo, 6s, cloth boards. 
'* Contains a mass of information of use to the amateur and of value to the practical 
man." — English Mechanic, 

Wilson's Boiler and Factory C/mjzneys. 

BOILER AND FACTORY CHIMNEYS ; their Draught-power 
and Stability, with a chapter on Lightning Conductors. By Robert 
Wilson, C.E,, Author o£ **Tieal\se on. SXt^m Boilers," &c., &c. 

Crown 8vo, zs, 6d. cloth. . i^ • • . 

'J A most va/uaWe book of its Idnd. futt oC usetvi \Tifottt«X^Tv,^jWm^^^ 
snd thoroughly pracdcal in treatment."- T/ur Local Go«er»i«»ent CKronxcle. ^^^ 
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A Book on Building. 

A BOOK ON BUILDING, CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL. 

By Sir Edmund Beckett, Bart., LL.D., Q.C., F.R.A.S., 

Author of " Clocks and Watches and Bells," &c Crown 8yo, 

with Illustrations, ^s, 6d. cloth. 
*' A book which is always amusing and nearly always instractiver. Sir E. Beckett 
will be read for the raciness of his style. We are aUe very coidially to reoommend 
all persons to read it for themselves. The style throughout is in the highest d^^e 
condensed and epigrammatic.'*— 7V>ff«f. 

** We commend the book to the thoughtful consideration of all who are interested 
in the building 9st,**— Builder, 

Architecture^ Ancient and Modern. 

RUDIMENTARY ARCHITECTURE, Ancient and Modem. 
Consisting of VITRUVIUS, translated by Joseph Gwilt, 
F.S.A., &c., with 23 fine copper plates; GRECIAN Archi- 
tecture, by the Earl of Aberdeen ; the ORDERS of 
Architecture, by W. H. Leeds, Esq.; The STYLES of Archi- 
tecture of Various Countries, by T. Talbot Bury; The 
PRINCIPLES of DESIGN in Architecture, by E. L. Garbett. 
In oneTolume, half-bound (pp. 1,100), copiously illustrated, \zs, 
*^* Sold separately^ in two vols.^ as follows — 

ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE. Containing GwOt's Vitruvius 
and Aberdeen's Grecian Architecture. Price 6/. half -bound. 

N.B.— This is the only edition of VITRUVIUS procurable at a 
moderate price. 

MODERN ARCHITECTURE. Containmg the Orders, by Lee4« ; 
The Styles, by Bury ; and Design, by Garbett. ds, half-bound: 

The Young Architects Book. 

HINTS TO YOUNG ARCHITECTS. By George Wight- 
WICK, Architect, Author of " The Palace of Architecture," &c., &c. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. By G. HusiassoN GuiL- 
LAUME, Architect. Numerous illustrations. i2mo, cloth boards, 41. 
" Will be found an acquisition to pupils, and a copy ought to be consideired as 
necessary a purchase as a box of instruments." — Architect. 

*' Contains a large amount of information, which voung architects will do well to 
acquire, if they wish to succeed in the everyday worlc of their profiessioa.*'— ^«^/wA 
Mechanic. ' 

Drawing for Builders and Students. 

PRACTICAL RULES ON DRAWING for the OPERATIVE 
BUILDER and YOUNG STUDENT in ARCHITECTURE. 
By George Pyne, Author of a *' Rudimentary Treatise on Per- 
spective for Beginners." With 14 Plates, 4to, Is, 6d, boards. 

Builder's and Contractors Price Book. 

LOCKWOOD & CO.'S BUILDER'S AND CONTRACTOR'S 
PRICE BOOK for 1879, containing the latest prices of all kinds 
of Builders' Materials and Labour, and of all Trades connected 
with Building, &c., &c. The -wVioYt x^NSse^ ^t».^ ^^i:^.^^ Xs^ 
Francis T. W. Miller, Aichilect ai^ii 'Sk^THCiot. ^s^:^.*^^^-. 
strongly haJf-bound, 4s, 
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Handbook of Specifications. 

THE HANDBOOK OF SPECIFICATIONS; or. Practical 

Guide to the Architect, Engineer, Surveyor, and Builder, in drawing 

up Specifications and Contracts for Works and Constructions. 

lUustrated by Precedents of Buildings actually executed by eminent 

Architects and Ei^gineers. Precedeid by a Prdiminary Essay, and 

Skeletons of Specifications and Contracts, &&, && By Professor 

Thomas L. Donaldson, M.I.B.A. With A Review of the 

Law of Contracts. By W. Cunningham Glen, of the 

Middle Temple. With 33 Lithographic Plates, 2 vols., 8vo, 2/. 2s, 

*' In these two volumes of x,xoo pa^es (together), for^-four specifications of executed 

works aregiven, including the speoncatiiMis for pcurts of the new Houses of Parliament, 

by Sir Charles Barry, and tor the new Royal Exchange, bv Mr. Tit^ M.P. 

Donaldson*! Handbook of Specifications must be bought by aJl arcnitects.**— i7«ft&^. 

Taylor and Cresys Rome. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES OF ROME. By 
the late G. L. Taylor, Esq., F.S. A., and Edwabd Cresy, Esq. 
New Edition, thoroughly revised, and supplemented under the 
editorial care of the Rev. Alexander Taylor, M.A. (son of 
the late G. L. Taylor, Esq.), Chaplain of Gray's Inn. This is 
the only book which gives on a large scale, and with the precision 
of architectural measurement, the principal Moniunents of Ancient 
Rome in plan, elevation, and detaiL Leuge folio, with 130 Plates, 
half-bound, 3/. 3J. 
*^j* Originally published in two volumes, folio, at 18/. i&f, 

Specifi^^ations for Practical Architecture. 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE: 

A Guide to the Architect, Engineer, Surveyor, and Builder ; with 

an Essay on the Structure and Science of Modem Buildings. By 

Frederick Rogers, Architect. With numerous Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, 15J. cloth. (Published at i/. lor.) 

*** A volume of specifications of a practical character being greatly required, and the 

old standard work of Alfred Bartholomew bemg out of print, the author, on the basis 

of that work, has produced the above. ^ He has also inserted specifications of wocks 

that have been erected in his own practice. 

The House-Owner^s Estimator. 

THE HOUSE-OWNER*S ESTIMATOR; or, What will it 
Cost to Build, Alter, or Repair? A Price-Book adapted to the 
Use of Unprofessional People as well as for the Architectural 
Surveyor and Builder. By the late James D. Simon, A.R.I.B. A. 
Edited and Revised by Francis T. W. Miller, Surveyor. With 
numerous Illustrations. Second Edition, with the prices carefully 
corrected to present time. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3J. (>d. 
In two years it will repay its cost a hundred times over.*' — Field. 
" A very handy book for those who want to know what a house will cost to build, 
alter, or repair"— Eng-lis A Mechanic. 

Useful Text-Book for Architects. 

THE ARCHITECT'S GUIDE : Being a Text-book of Useful 
Information for Architects, E.T\g,\Taeei%, ^xxtse^cyR^, CwA.t«.ctors, 
Clerks of Works, &c, &c. By ¥iLi.i>t^ici5. ^og^^s^ Kxetiv\ft^\^ 
Author of ''Specifications for Pracl\ca\ kTOm\fcc\.\««^;' &.«. ^\s>ew 
numerous Illustrations. Crown &\o, 6s. c\o\Xi, 
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CARPENTRY, TIMBER, MECHANICS. 

♦— 

TredgolcTs Carpentry y new and cheaper Edition. 

THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF CARPENTRY : 
a Treatise on the Pressure and Equilibrium of Timber Framing, the 
Resistance of Timber, and the Construction of Floors^ Arches, 
Bridges, Roofs, Uniting Iron and Stone with Timber, &c To which 
is added an Essay on the Nature and Properties of Timber, &c., 
with Descriptions of the Kinds of Wood used in Building ; also 
numerous Tables of the Scantlings of Timber for different purposes, 
the Specific Gravities of Materiids, &c. By Thomas Tredgold, 
C.E. Edited by PsTSR Barlow, F.R.S. Fifth Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. With 64 Plates (i i of which now first appear 
in this edition). Portrait of the Author, and several Woodcuts. In 
I vol., 4to, published at 2/. 2J., reduced to i/. 5x. doth. 

" Ought to be ia every architect's and every builder't library, and diose ndio 
do not already possess it ought to avail themselves of the new issue. — Buildtr. 

**A work whose monumental excellence must eomraend it wherever skilful car- 
pentry is concerned. The Author's principles are rather confirmed than impaired by 
time. The additional plates are of great intrinsic value."— '.i^iM&^jmff l/ttus. 

Grandys Timber Tables. 

THE TIMBER IMPORTER'S, TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
and BUILDER'S STANDARD GUIDE. By Richard E. 
Grandy. Comprising : — An Analysis of Deal Standards, Home 
and Foreign, wim comparative Values and Tabular Arrangements 
for Fixing Nett Landed Cost on Baltic and North American Deals, 
including all intermediate Expenses, Freight, Insurance, &c., &c ; 
together with Copious Information for tne Retailer and Builder. 
Second Edition. Carefully revised and corrected. i2mo, 31. 6^. 
cloth. 

*' Everything it pretends to be : built up gradually, it leads one from a forest to a 
treenail, and throws in, as a makeweight, a nost of material concerning bricks, columns, 
cisterns, &c — all that the class to whom it appeals requires." — Emuisk Mechanic. 

** The only di£Sculty we have is as to what is not in its pages. What we have tested 
of the contentSftaken at random, is invariably correct."— /MM/m/M^J^w'Ailrr'i Jcimal. 

Todies for Packing-Case Makers. 

PACKING-CASE TABLES ; showing the number of Superficial 

Feet in Boxes or Packing-Cases, from six inches square and 

upwards. Compiled by William Richardson, Accountant. 

Second Edition. Oblong 4to, 3J. 6d. doth. 

"Will save much labour and calculation to packing-case makers and those ^o use 
pricking-cases."— Oi0V'«r. " Invaluable labour-saving ta\i\tA.**'—IroHmcng*r. 

Nicholsofis Carpenter^ s Guide. 

THE CARPENTER'S NEW GUIDE ; or, BOOK of LINES 
for CARPENTERS : comprising all the Elementary Principles 
essential for acquiring a knowledge of Carpentry. Founded on the 
late Peter Nicholson's standud voiVu K x«w TL^aSvac^ x^>sft^ 
hy Arthur Ashpitel, F.S.A., log|tv\v«^V3cL'^T«ji^\c»S.^«j^«^^^ 
Drawing, by George Pyne. Vf itYi ^\ P^aX«&, \Vo, \l. ^^- *2iss«!^ 
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Dowsing^ s Timber Merchants Companion. 

THE TIMBER MERCHANTS AND BUILDER'S COM- 
PANION ; containiDg Ne\ir and Copious Tables of the Redaced 
Weight and Measurement of Deals and Battens, of all sizes, firoin 
One to a Thousand Pieces, and the relative Price that each size 
bears per Lineal Foot to any given Price per Petersburgh Standard 
Hundred ; the Price per Cube Foot of Square Timber to any given 
Price per Load of 50 Feet; the proportionate Value of Dads and 
Battens by the Standard, to Square Tunber by the Load of 50 Feet ; 
the readiest mode of ascertaimng the Price of Scantling per Lineal 
Foot of any size, to any given Figure per Cube Foot. Also a 
variety of other valuable information. Sy William Dowsing, 
Timber Merchant Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 
8vo, 3^. cloth. 
"EYerything is as concise and dear as it can possibly be made. There can be no 
doubt that every timber merchant and builder ought to possess it." — Hull Advgrtiser. 

Timber Freight Book. 

THE TIMBER IMPORTERS' AND SHIPOWNERS' 
FREIGHT BOOK : Being a Comprehensive Series of Tables for 
the Use of Timber Importers, Captains of Ships, Shipbrokers, 
Builders, and all Dealers in Wood whatsoever. By .WlLLiAH 
Richardson, Timber Broker. Crown 8vo, dr. doth. 

HortofCs Measurer. 

THE COMPLETE MEASURER ; setting forth the Measure- 
ment of Boards, Glass, &c., &c ; Unequal-sided, Square-sided, 
Octagonal-sided, Round Timber and Stone, and Standing Timber. 
With just allowances for the bark in the respective species of 
trees, and proper deductions for the waste in newing the trees, 
&c. ; also a Table showing the solidity of hewn or eight-sided 
timber, or of any octagonal-sided column. By Richard Horton. 
Third edition, with considerable and valuable additions, i2mo, 
strongly bound in leather, 5^. 
*'Not only are the best methods of measurement shown, and in some instances 
illustrated by means of woodcuts, but the erroneous systems pursued by dishonest 
dealers are fully exposed The work must be considered to be a valuable addi- 
tion to every gardener's library.— <7an/«M. 

Superficial Measurement 

THE TRADESMAN'S GUIDE TO SUPERFICIAL MEA- 
SUREMENT. Tables calculated from i to 200 inches m length, 
. by I to 108 inches in breadth. For the use of Architects, Surveyors, 
Engineers, Timber Merchants, Builders, &c. By James Haw- 
kings. Fcp. 3J. 6^. cloth. 

Practical Timber Merchant. 

THE PRACTICAL TIMBER MERCHANT, being a Guide 

for the use of Building Contractors, Surveyors, Builders, &c., 

comprising useful Tables for all purposes connected with the 

Timber Trade, Marks of Wood, "Essa^ oxv ^lY^ ^Vt«i<^ oS. Tvcak^^ 

Remarks on the Growth of Timber, &.c. Bn \^ . ^\Q.^a>CKa'5»Q>^, 

Fcap. 8vo, jj. 6d. cloth. 
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The Mechanic's Workshop Companion. 

THE OPERATIVE MECHANIC'S WORKSHOP COM- 
PANION, and THE SCIENTIFIC GENTLEMAN'S PRAC- 
TICAL ASSISTANT. By William Templeton. Tj^elfth 
Edition, with Mechanical Tables for Operative Smiths, Millwrights, 
Engineers, &c. ; and an Extensive Table of Powers and Roots, 
&c, &c. II Plates. i2mo, 5j. bound. 

" As a text-book of reference, in which mecbanical and commercial demands are 
judiciously met, Tbmplbton's Companion stands imri vailed. " — Mechanic^ Mageuine. 

" Admirably adapted to the wants of a very lar^e class. It has met with great 
success in the engineering workshop, as we can testify ; and there are a great many 
men who, in a great measure, owe their rise ior life to this Uttle work. " — Building News. 

Engineer's Assistant. 

THE ENGINEER'S, MILLWRIGHTS, and MACHINIST'S 
PRACTICAL ASSISTANT ; comprising a Collection of UsefUl 
Tables, Rules, and Data. Compiled and Arranged, with Original 
Matter, by William Templeton. 6th Edition. i8mo, 2s. 6d. 
cloth. 
" So much varied information compressed into so small a space, and published at a 
price which places it within the reach of the humblest mechanic, cannot fail to com- 
mand the sale which it deserves. With the utmost confidence we commend this book 
to the attention of our readers." — Mechanics* Magazine, 

*'A more suitable present to an apprentice to any of the mechanical trades could not 
possibly be made."— ^wiZcfcm^ News, 

Designingy Measuring, and Valuing. 

THE STUDENT'S GUIDE to the PRACTICE of MEA- 
SURINGand VALUING ARTIFICERS' WORKS; containing 
Directions for taking Dimensions, Abstracting the same, and bringing 
the Quantities into Bill, with Tables of Constants, and copious 
Memoranda for the Valuation of Labour and Materials in the re- 
spective Trades of Bricklayer and Slater, Carpenter and Joiner, 
Painter and Glazier, Paperhanger, &c With 43 Plates and Wood- 
cuts. Originally edited by Edward Dobson, Architect. New 
Edition, re-written, with Additions on Mensuration and Construc- 
tion, and useful Tables for facilitating Calculations and Measure- 
ments. By E. Wyndham Tarn, M.A., 8vo, lar. dd. doth. 
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We have failed to discover anything coxmected with the building trade, from ex- 
cavating fotmdations to bell-hanging, that is not fully treated upon. — The Artiuan. 
" Altogether the book is one which well fulfils the promise of its title-pa^e, and we 
can thoroughly recommend it to the class for whose use it has been compiled. Mr. 
Tarn's additions and revisions have much increased the usefulness of the work, and 
have especially augmented its value to students."— '^Mj^M^^mtf. 

Plumbing. 

PLUMBING ; a text-book to the practice of the art or craft of the 
plumber. With supplementary chapters upon house- drainage, em- 
bodying the latest improvements. By William Paton Buchan, 
Sanitary Engineer. i2mo, with about 300 illustrations. 3^. 6^. 
cloth. 
"There \m no other manual in existence of the plumber's art; and the volume will 
be welcomed as the work of a practical master of his traL.dft.'* — Public HealtK. 

*• The chapters on house-dramage may be useluUv consvAxe^i, xwo\. 5>x^:^ >si '^>as^Q(«s», 
but also bv engineers and all engaged or inleresled va.'ViOMser>Q>3SX^ve^l..* — iT**^" .. ^-x^ 
"A book contadning a large amount of practical vafottoa^asm, '^>aXxo^^»s* >^^ 
intelligent nuumer, by one who is well quaUfied i«t ti»X»^K"'' — Cxtar rrew. 
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MATHEMATICS, &c. 

> 

Gregory s Practical Mathematics. 

MATHEMATICS for PRACTICAL MEN ; being a Common- 
place Book of Pure and Mixed Mathematics. Designed chiefly 
for the Use of Civil Engineers, Architects, and Surveyors. Part I. 
Pure Mathematics — comprising Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Mensuration, Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Properties of Curves. 
Part II. Mixed Mathematics — comprising Mechanics in general, 
Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Hydrodynamics, Pneumatics, 
Mechanical Agents, Strength of Materials. With an Appendix of 
copious Logarithmic and other Tables. By Olinthus Gregory, 
LL.D., F.R. A.S. Enlarged by Henry Law, C.E. 4th Edition, 
carefully revised and corrected by J. R. Young, formerly Profes- 
sor of Mathematics, Belfast Collie ; Author of " A Course of 
Mathematics," &c With 13 Plates. Medium 8vo, i/. ix. doth. 

" The engineer or architect will here find ready to his handj^les for solving neariy 
every mathematical difficulty that may arise in his practice. The rules are in all cases 
explained by means of examples, in which every step of the process is clearly wofked 
owt."— Builder. 

** One of the most serviceable books to the practical medianics of the country. 

In the edition just brought out, the woric has again been revised by 

Professor Yoimg. He has modernised the notation throughout, mtroduced a few 

Earasnraphs here and there, and corrected the numerous typographical erron whidi 
ave escaped the eyes of the former Editor. The book is now as complete as it is 
possible to make it. It is an instructive book for the student, and^ a Text- 
book for him who having once mastered the subjects it treats of, needs occasionally to 
refresh his memory upon ^^xxi.**'— -Building Nevus. 
" As a standard work on mathematics it has not been excelled.**— vlr/£M». 

The Metric System. 

A SERIES OF METRIC TABLES, in which the British 
Standard Measures and Weights are compared with those of tht 
Metric System at present in use on the Continent By C. H. 
DowLiNG, C. E. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo, 
I or. dd, strongly bound. 

" Mr. Bowling's Tables, which are well put together, come just in time as a ready 
reckoner for the conversion of one system into the other.'*— ^/Aowwkiw. 

"Their accuracy has been certified by Prof. Airy, Astronomer-RoyaL"— i?t»jZiifr. 

" Resolution 8.— That advantage will be derived from the recent publication of 
Metric Tables, by C H. Dowling, Z.'E^'*^Repart of Section F^ Brit. Assoc., Both. 

Comprehensive Weight Calculator. 

THE WEIGHT CALCULATOR; being a Series of Tables 
upon a New and Comprehensive Plan, exhibiting at one Reference 
the exact Value of any Weight from lib. to 15 tons, af: 300 Pro- 
gressive Rates, from I Penny to 168 Shillings per cwt., and con- 
taining 186,000 Direct Answers, which with their Conrbinations, 
consisting of a single addition (mostly to be performed at sight), 
will afford an aggregate of 10,266,000 Answers ; the whole being 
calculated and designed to eivsva^ CoicttcVBesa wvd promote 
Despatch. By Henrv H/lubbis, ls.ccc»xtv\a»\^ ^V«iSv^\^, KxiJCassv 

of **The Discount Guide." An ctitVrftVf ^ii^c^ ^EA\<v«s ^^ivSc^ 

revised. Royal 8vo, strongly ViaVlAjounA, 7»os. 
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Comprehensive Discount Guide. 

THE DISCOUNT GUIDE : comprising several Series of Tables 
for the use of Merchants, Manufacturers, Ironmongers, and others, 
by which may be ascertained the exact profit arising from any mode 
of using Discounts, either in the Purchase or Sale of Goods, and 
the method of either Altering a Rate of Discount, or Advancing a 
Price, so as to produce, by one operation, a sum that will realise 
any required profit after allowing one or more Discounts : to which 
are added Tables of Profit or Advance from i J to 90 per cent.. 
Tables of Discount from ij to 98I per cent., and Tables of Commis- 
sion, &c., from I to 10 per cent. By Henry Harben, Accountant, 
Author of " The Weight Calculator." New Edition, carefully Re- 
vised and Corrected, Demy 8vo. (544 pp.), half-bound, ;£■! 5^. 

rnwoocTs Tables, greatly enlarged and improved. 

TABLES FOR THE PURCHASING of ESTATES, Freehold, 
Copyhold, or Leasehold; Annuities, Advowsons, &c, and for the 
Renewing of Leases held under Cathedral Churches, Colleges, or 
other coiporate bodies ; for Terms of Years certain, and for Lives ; 
also for Valuing Reversionary Estates, Deferred Annuities, Next 
Presentations, &c., together with Smart's Five Tables of Compound 
Interest, and an Extension of the same to Lower and Intermediate 
Rates. By William Inwood, Architect The 20th edition, with 
considerable additions, and new and valuable Tables of Logarithms 
for the more Difficult Computations of the Interest of Money, Dis- 
count, Annuities, &c., by M. YisDOK Thoman, of the Society 
Credit Mobilier of Paris. i2mo, &. cloth. 

" Those interested in the piuchase and sale of estates, and in the adjustment of 
ompensation cases, as well as in transactions in annuities, life insurances, &c., wi?l 
nd the present edition of eminent iitrnc^**'---Engintering. 

'* ' Inwood's Tables' still maintain a most enviarae reputati 
nriched by large additional contributions by M. Fddor Thoman, whose carefully 



" ' Inwood's Tables' still maintain a most enviable reputation. The new issue has been 
inched by large additional contributions by M. Fddor Thoman, whose 1 
rranged Tables cannot fail to be of the utmost utility."— iIf/V««^ Journal, 



Ireom^try for the Architect^ Engineer^ &c. 

PRACTICAL GEOMETRY, for the Architect, Engineer, and 

Mechanic ; giving Rules for the Delineation and Application of 

various Geometrical Lines, Fijp^ures and Curves. By E. W. Tarn, 

M.A., Architect, Author of " The Science of Building," &c. 

With 164 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. \2s, 6d. cloth. 

** No book with the same objects in view has ever been published in which the 
eamess of the rules laid down and the illustrative diagrams have been so satif- 
.ctory. " — Scotsman. 

Compound Interest and Annuities. 

THEORY of COMPOUND INTEREST and ANNUITIES ; 
with Tables of Logarithms for the more Difficult Computations of 
Interest, Discount, Annuities, &c., in all their Applications and 
Uses for Mercantile and State Purposes. With an elaborate Intro- 
duction. By FftDOR Thoman, of the Soci^t^ Credit Mofo-vVvex^ 
Paris. 3rd Edition, carefully revised and cotttcXt^ vaxcka^v.^. ^- 
A rery powerful work, and the Author has a very xctnaj^aXAft wswoaasN.^ ^^. >»»• 
)h^"''/'r»/est»r A. de Martian. ^. ,^_- 

We recommend it to the notice of actiiaries aad aceoMJQtex&ir — Atn**"**^* 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 



Dentistry. 

MECHANICAL DENTISTRY. A Practical Treatise on the 
Construction of the various kinds of Artificial Dentures. Com- 
prising also Useful Formulae, Tables, and Receipts for Gold 
i^late, Clasps, Solders, etc., etc By Charles Hunter. With 

Humerous Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo, 7j. 6</. Cloth. 

"The work is very practicaJ." — Monthly Review of Dental Sur^^try. 

" An authoritative treatise Many useful and practical hints are scattered 

throughout the work, while its value as a text book is enhanced by numerous illtis- 
trations. We can strongly reconunend Mr. Htmter's treatise to all students pro- 
paring for the profession of dentistry, as well as to every mechanical dentist — 
Dublin Journal ^Medical Science, 

Brewing. 

A HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG BREWERS. By Herbert 
Edwards Wright, B.A. Crown 8vo, 3^. dd, cloth. 

"A thoroughly scientific treatise in popular language. It is evident that the 
author has mastered his subject in its scientific aspects." — Morning- Advertiser. 

*' We would particularly recommend teachers of the art to place it in every puinl's 
hands, and we feel sure its perusal will be attended with advantage." — Brewer. 

The Military Sciences. 

AIDE-M£M0IRE to the MILITARY SCIENCES. Framed 
from Contributions of Officers and others connected with the dif- 
ferent Services. Originally edited by a Committee of Ae Corps of 
Royal Engineers. Second Edition, most carefiilly revised by an 
Officer of the Corps, with many additions ; containing nearly 350 
Engravings and many hundred Woodcuts. 3 vols. ro3ral 8vo, eztn 
cloth boards, and lettered, 4/. lar. 
"A compendious encyclopaedia of military knowledge.** — Edinburgh Review. 
** The most comprehensive work of reference to the military and collateral sciences.* 
— Volunteer Service Gazette. 

Field Fortification. 

A TREATISE on FIELD FORTIFICATION, the ATTACK 
of FORTRESSES, MILITARY MINING, and RECON- 
NOITRING. By Colonel I. S. Macaulay, late Professor of 
Fortification in the R. M. A., Woolwich. Sijcth Edition, crown 
8vo, cloth, with separate Atlas of 12 Plates, i2j. complete. 

^e- Wares and Colours. 

THE MANUAL of COLOURS and DYE-WARES: thdr 
Properties, Applications, Valuation, Impurities, and Sophistications. 
For the Use of Dyers, Printers, Drysalters, Brokers, &c By J. 
W. Slater. Post 8vo, ^s. 6d. cloth. 

" A complete encyclopaedia of the materia tinctoria. The informatloii is full 
and precise, and the methods of determining the value of articles liable to sophistica- 
tion, are practical as well as valuable."— CA««m^ and Druggist, 

Storms. 

STORMS : their Nature, C\ass\£ica.\:\cm, wvd Laws^ with the 
Afeans of Predicting them "by t^eVt ^m\io^T£v«&s, ^(^^ Ossa^ 
Jiy William Blasius. V?it\i ^^^^^^^^.^^^^^^t ^^«^-«^ 
Wood Engravings. Crown »vo, 10s. 6d. c\ot\v\^.x(^ 
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Light-Houses, 

EUROPEAN LIGHT-HOUSE SYSTEMS ; being a Report of 
a Tour of Inspection made in 1S73. ^7 Major George H. 
Elliot, Corps of Engineers, U.S.A. Illustrated by 51 En- 
gravings and 31 Woodcuts in the Text 8vo, 2ij. cloth. 

Electricity. 

A MANUAL of ELECTRICITY ; including Galvanism, Mag- 

netism, Diamagnetism, Electro-Dynamics, Magno-Electricity, and 

the Electric Telegraph. By Henry M. Noad, Ph.D., F.C.S., 

Lecturer on Chemistry at St George's Hospital. Fourth Edition, 

entirely rewritten. Illustrated by 500 Woodcuts. 8vo, i/. 4.7. cloth. 

" The commendations already bestowed in the pages of the Lancet on the fiormer 

editions of this work are more than ever merited by the ];>resent. The accomits eiven 

of electricity and galvanism are not only complete m a scieatific sense, but, which is a 

rarer thing, are popular and \DXxxe&teagi!*'-~Lane«i, 

Text-Book of Electricity. 

THE STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK OF ELECTRICITY. By 
Henry M. Noad, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.C.S. New Edition, care- 
fully Revised. With an Introduction and Additional Chapters 
by W. H. Preece, Vice-President of the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers, &c. Illustrated with 470 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
\2s, 6^. cloth. \3ust Published, 

Rudimentary Magnetism. 

RUDIMENTARY MAGNETISM : being a concise exposition 
of the general principles of Magnetical Science, and the purposes 
to which it has been applied. Bv Sir W. Snow Harris, F.R.S. 
New and enlarged Edition, with considerable additions by Dr. 
Noad, Ph.D. With 165 Woodcuts. i2mo, cloth, 4;. 

"As concise and lucid an exposition of the phenomena of ma^^etism as we believe 
it is possible to ymX.^**-— English Mechanic, 

"The best possible sianual on the subject of mag:netism.'* — Mechanics* Magazme. 

Chemical Analysis. 

THE COMMERCIAL HANDBOOK of CHEMICAL ANA- 
LYSIS ; or Practical Instructions for the determination of the In- 
trinsic or Commercial Value of Substances used in Manufactures, 
in Trades, and in the Arts. By A. Normandy, Author of ** Prac- 
tical Introduction to Rose's Chemistry," and Editor of Rose's 
" Treatise on Chemical Analysis." New Edition, Enlarged, and 
to a great extent re-written, by Henry M. Noad, Ph. D., F.R.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, I2J. dd. cloth. 
"We recommend this book to the careful perusal of every one ; it may be truly 

affirmed to be of universal interest, and we strongly recommend it to our readers as a 

guide, alike indispensable to the housewife as to the pharmaceutical practitioner."— 

MedtceU Times. 

** Essential to the analysts appointed under the new Act The most recent results 

are given, and the work is well edited and carefully written." — Nature. 

Mollusca, 

A MANUAL OF THE MOLLUSCA-, b^xv^ ^ Txtts^^-e^ ^-^ 
Recent and Fossil Shells. By Br. S. "P, ^oC)\>^Ks.Ti, K»:^.^. 
With Appendix by Ralph Tatb, A..l^S.,Y.O.'$i, ^'^'^TT'lvv 
ons Plates and 300 Woodcuts. 3rd E.d\\:voti. Cx.'^NO,'\s,^d..ossvsv. 
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Gold and Gold-Working. 

THE PRACTICAL GOLD- WORKER ; or, The Goldsmith's 
and Jeweller's Instructor. The Art of toying, Melting, Re- 
ducing, Colouring, Collecting and Refining. The processes of 
Manipulation, Recovery of Waste, Chemical and Phjrsical Pro- 
perties of Gold, with a new System of Mixing its Allo}^ ; Soldas, 
Enamels, and other useful Rules and Recipes, &c. By GbOrgb 
E. Gbb. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6^. doth. 

'*A good, soiuidy technical educator, and will be generalljjr accepted as ao 
authority. It gives full particulars for mixing adloys and eraunds, is esaentiallya book 
for the workshop, and exactly fulfils the purpose intended." — Horological J<mmaL 

*' The best work yet pnnted on its subject for a reasonable price. We have no 
doubt that it will speedily become a standard book wluch few will care to be with* 
cnX.^'^yewtUer and Metalworker. 

Silver and Silver Working. 

THE SILVERSMITH'S HANDBOOK, containing fuU In- 
structions for the Alloying and Working of Silver, including the 
different modes of refining and melting the metal, its solders, the 
preparation of imitation alloys, methods of manipulation, preven- 
tion of waste, instructions for improving and finishing the surface 
of the work, together with other usefiil information and memoranda. 
By George E. Gee, Jeweller, &c. Crown 8vo, with numerous 
illustrations, 7^. 6^. cloth. 

" This work is destined to take up as good a position in technical literatnre as the 
Practical Goldworker^ a book which has passed through the oftieal of critical ex- 
amination and business tests with great success. "~7<rw«/&r and Metalworker, 

Clocks^ WatckeSy and Bells. 

RUDIMENTARY TREATISE on CLOCKS, and WATCHES, 
and BELLS. By Sir Edmund Beckett, Bait, (late £. B. 
Denison), LL.D., Q.C., F.R.A.S., Author of " Astronomy with- 
out Mathematics,'' &c Sixth edition, thoroughly revised and 
enlarged, with numerous Illustrations. Limp cloth (No. 67, 
Weale*s Series), 41. 6d, ; cloth boards, 5^. 6d. 

'* As a popular and practical treatise it is unapproached." — Englisk MeckoMk. 

*' The best work on the subject ^obably extant. The treatise on bells is nn- 
doubtedly the best in the language. To call it a rudimentary treadse is a nusnomer, 
at least as respects clocks and bells. It is the most important work of its kind in 
English. ** — Et^i$uering. 

'HThe only modem treatise on clock-making."— ^(^nfittr/ura/ journal. 

*' This admirable treatise on clocks, by the most able authority on such a subject, 
is completely perfect of its ldad,**'—Standard, . 

Science and Scripture. ' 

SCIENCE ELUCIDATIVE OF SCRIPTURE, AND NOT 
ANTAGONISTIC TO IT ; bemg a Series of Essays on— i. 
Allied Discrepancies; 2. The Theory of the Geologists and 
Figure of the Earth ; 3. The Mosaic Cosmogony ; 4. Minudes in 
general — Views of Hume and Powell ; 5. The Miracle of Joshua- 
Views of Dr. Colenso : The Supematurally Impossible ; 6. The 
Age of the Fixed Stars— theit Distances and Masses. By Professor 
/. R. YouSG. Fcap. &vo, ^s, c\o\)[i. 

*' Distinguished by the true spirit of aci.«n^ftcVnqoa3rf .Vf veax>Bafiw^«&w^V5>M» 
lo^'ctU abiEty, and by a style p«cu\iar\v c^ear, casts. wA ««ir«ft\»r — N«i««,|arii«A. 
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DR. LARDNER'S POPULAR WORKS. 
Dr. Lardner^s Museum of Science and Art. 

THE MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART. Edited by 
DiONYSius Lardner,D.C.L., formerly Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in University College, London. With up- 
wards of 1200 Engravings on Wood. In 6 Double Volumes. 
Price £\ ix., in a new and elegant cloth binding, or handsomely 
boimd in half morocco, 31J. 6^. 

"The ' Museum of Science and Art' is the most valuable contribution that has 
ever been made to the Scientific Instruction of every class of society." — Sir David 
BrrunUr in the North British Rtvitw. 

'* Whether we consider the liberality and beauty of the illustrations, the charm of 
the writing, or the durable interest of the matter, we must express our belief that 
there is hardly to be found among the new books, one that would be welcomed by 
people of so many ages and classes as a valuable present."— w£;raMin/r. 

•^* Separate books formed from the above^ suitable for Workmen's 

Libraries^ Science Classes^ ^c, 

COMMON THINGS EXPLAINED. Containmg Au-, Earth, Fire, 
Water, Time, Man, the Eye, Locomotion, Colour, Clocks and 
Watches, &c. 233 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 5^. 

THE MICROSCOPE. Contammg Optical Images, Magnifying 
Glasses, Origin and Description of tne Microscope, Microscopic 
Objects, the Solar Microscope, Microscopic Drawing and Engrav- 
ing, &c. 147 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2x. 

POPULAR GEOLOGY. Containing Earthquakes and Volcanoes, 
the Crust of the Earth, etc 201 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2j. 6d, 

POPULAR PHYSICS. Containing Magnitude and Minuterfess, the 
Atmosphere, Meteoric Stones, Popular Fallacies, Weather Prog- 
nostics, the Thermometer, the Barometer, Sound, &c. 85 lllus- ' 
trations, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d, 

STEAM AND ITS USES. IncludiM; the Steam Engine, the Lo- 
comotive, and Steam Navigation. ^ Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2s, 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Contaming How to Observe the 
Heavens. The Earth, Sun, Moon, Planets. Light, Comets, 
Eclipses, Astronomical Influences, &c 182 Illustrations, 4s, 6d, 

THE BEE AND WHITE ANTS : Their Manners and Habits. 
With Illustrations of Animal Instinct and InteUigence. 135 Illus- 
trations, cloth gilt, 2s, 

THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH POPULARISED. To render 
intelligible to all who can Read, irrespective of any previous Scien- 
tific Acquirements, the various forms of Telegraphy in Actual 
Operation. 100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, is, 6d, 

Scientific Class-Books^ by Dr. Lardner, 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS. By Dr. Lardner. 
328 Illustrations. Sixth Edition, i vol. 3^. 6d. cloth. 
*' Conveys, in clear and precise terms, general notions of all the principal divisions 
of Physical Science/'— jBn/trA Quarterly Review, 

ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOaLS>. ^>3\:y^.\.»oB.^^^«5*.. 

With i^ Illustrations. Second "Edition. \ no\. v- ^' ^^'?"* - - 
"aearly written, well arranged, and cxctlleudY*d\>3L«craxe^r — Gardweri C>wro%vxv.« 
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DR. LARDNER'S SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
Astronomy. 

THE HANDBOOK OF ASTRONOMY. 4th Edition. Edited 
by Edwin Dunkin, r.R.S., Rl. Observatory, Greenwidu With 
38 plates and upwards of 100 Woodcuts. Cr. Svo, 9^. 6d» doth. 
" Probably no other book contains the same amount of infbxmaticn in so com* 
pendious and well-arranged a form." — Atkenceum. 

Animal Physics, 

THE HANDBOOK OF ANIMAL PHYSICS. With 520 
Illustrations. New edition, small 8vo, cloth, *is, 6d, 732 pages. 
** We have no hesitation in cordially recommending it,"— .^litceUional Ti$nes* 

Electric Telegraph. 

THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. New Edition. By E. R 
Bright, F.R.A.S. 140 Illustrations. Small 8vo, 2j". 6^. doth. 
' ' One of the most readable books extant on the Electric Telegraph." — Eng, Mtclumic 

LARDNER'S COURSE OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Mechanics. 

THE HANDBOOK OF MECHANICS. Enlarged and almost 

rewritten by Benjamin Loewy, F.R.A.S. With 378 lUostni' 

tions. Post 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

" The perspicuity of the original has been retained, ' and chapters which had 

become obsolete, have been replaced by others of more modem character. The 

explanations throughout are studiously popular, and care has been taken to show 

the application of the various branches of physics to the industrial arts, and to 

the practical business of life." — Mining' journal. 

Heat. 

THE HANDBOOK OF HEAT. Edited and almost entirely 
Rewritten by Benjamin Loewy, F.R.A.S. etc 117 niustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, 6j. cloth. 
" The style is always clear and precise, and conveys instruction with<mt leaviflg 
any cloudiness or lurking doubts behind." — Engineering,, 

Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, 

THE HANDBOOK of HYDROSTATICS and PNEUMATICS. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlaiged by Benjamin Loewy, 
F.R.A.S. With 236 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 5 J. doth. 
" For those ' who desire to attain an accurate knowledge of physical sdence with- 
out the profound methods of mathematical investigation,' this work is not merely in- 
tended, but well adapted." — Chemical News, 

Electricity^ Magnetism, and Acoustics. 

THE HANDBOOK of ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, and 

ACOUSTICS. New Edition. Edited by Geo. Carey Foster, 

B. A., F.C.S. With 400 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 5^. doth. 

" The book could not have been entrusted to any one better calculated to preserve 

the terse and lucid style of Lardner. while correcting his errors and brin|;ing up hb 

work to the presefit state of scientific knowledge."—- /'c^^ar Science Eetnetv. 

Optics. 

THE HANDBOOK OF OPTICS. New Edition. Edited by 
T. Olvek Harding, B. A. 29% IWwsVx^iXioTft. ^ecsisx^NCi^ V« doth. 

" Written by one of the ablest EngWsh scVeiiuSvc vm.x«x%,^J«a».ijSxa^l wA T^afiownx^ 
ilhistrsLtcd. **— Mechanics' Magazine, 

*.* TTit aSavt 5 Vols, form K Comti.^t^ C<iV^T!. o^ '&KV>siua- 

PHll-OSOPHf. 
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Woods and Marbles {Imitation of). 

SCHOOL OF PAINTING FOR THE IMITATION OF 
WOODS AND MARBLES, as Taught and Practised by A. R. 
and P. Van der Burg, Directors of the Rotterdam Painting 
Institution. Illustrated with 24 full-size Coloured Plates; also 
12 Plain Plates, comprising 154 Figures. Royal folio, bound, 
2/. I2s, 6d, [Just Published. 

Pictures and Painters. 

THE PICTURE AMATEUR'S HANDBOOK AND DIC- 
TIONARY OF PAINTERS : being a Guide for Visitors to 
Public and Private Picture Galleries, and for Art-Students, in- 
cluding an explanation of the various methods of Painting ; In- 
structions for Cleaning, Re-Lining, and Restoring Oil Paintings; 
A Glossary of Terms; an Historical Sketch of the Principal Schools 
of Painting ; and a Dictionary of Painters, giving the Copyists 
and Imitators of each Master. JBy Philippe Daryl, B. A. Crown 
8vo, y. dd. cloth. 
** Useful as bringing togfether in a compendious form an almost complete bio- 
graphical stock of information respecting the painters of the world. " — May/air. 

" The bulk of the book is occupied by a dictionary of painters which, considering 
its small compass, is really admirable : the utility of a table of dates of painters in so 
portable a form is unquestionable. We cordially recommend the book.'^^7/<^^r. 

Popular Work on Painting. 

PAINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED; with Historical 

Sketches of the Progress of the Art. By Thomas John Gullick» 

Painter, and John Times, F.S.A. Fourth Edition, revised and 

enlarged. With Frontispiece and Vignette. In small 8vo, 6j. cloth. 

%* This Work has been adopted as a Prize-book in the Schools 0/ 

Art at South Kensington. 

" Much may be learned, even by those who fancy they do not require to be taught, 

from the careful perusal of this unpretendmgbut comprehensive treatise. " — A rf Joumai, 

" Contams a large amount of original matter, agreeably conveyed." — Builder, 

Grammar of Colouring. 

A GRAMMAR OF COLOURING, applied to Decorative 
Painting and the Arts. By George Field. New edition, en- 
larged and adapted to the use of the Ornamental Painter and 
Designer, by Ellis A. Davidson. With new Coloured Diagrams 
and numerous Engravings on Wood. i2mo, 3J. 6d. cloth boards. 

" One of the most usefiil of student's books, and probably the best known of the 
few we have on the subiect." — Architect. 

*' The book is a most useful risumi of the properties of pigments.'* — Builder, 

Wood- Carving. 

INSTRUCTIONS in WOOD-CARVING, for Amateurs; with 
Hints on Design. By A Lady. In emblematic wrapper, hand- 
somely printed, with Ten large Plates, 2j. 6</. 
" The handicraft of tiie wood-carver, so well as a book can impart it, may be learnt 
f rom ' A Lady's ' publication."— v4/A«ndrM»r. 

Geology^ Physical and Historical. 

A CLASS-BOOK of GEOLOGY, PHX^\CN^^ ^xn5^ ^X^- 
TORICAL. With more than 250 ^oodcoAs. ^^ ^^A.^^'^sot^ ^ 
A.L.S.f F.G.S. i2mo, 5^. cloth "boards. ^^ 1 Bocvrd 

" The fulness of the matter has elevated the \100\5. *mto ^ m«xv\3L^" — Sclvoot 
CAn?nic/e. 
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Delamotte's Works on Illumination & Alphabets. \ 

A PRIMER OF THE ART OF ILLUMINATION ; for the 
use of Beginners : with a Rudimentary Treatise on the Art, Prac- 
tical Directions for its Exercise, and numerous Examples taken 
from Illuminated MSS., printed in Gold and Colours. By F. Dela- 
MOTTB. Small 4to, 9j. Elegantly bound, cloth antique. 

" A handy book, beautifully illustrated ; the text of which is well written, and cal- 
culated to l>e usefuL . . . The examples of ancient MSS. recommended to die student, 
which, with much good sense, the author chooses from collections accessible to all, an 
selected with judgment and knowledge, as well as taste." — Atketugu$it^ 

ORNAMENTAL ALPHABETS, ANCIENT and MEDIAEVAL; 
from the Eighth Century, with Numerals ; including Gothic, 
Church-Text, large and small, German, Italian, Arabesque, Initials 
for Illumination, Mono^;rams, Crosses, &c. &c., for the use of 
Architectural and Engmeering Draughtsmen, Missal Painters, 
Masons, Decorative Painters, Lithographers, Engravers, Carvers, 
&c. &c. &c. Collected and engraved by F. Delamotte, and 
printed in Colours. Royal 8vo, oblong, 4J. doth. 

" A well-known engraver and draughtsman has enrolled in this useful book the 
result of many years' study and research. For those who insert enamelled sentences 
round gilded chalices, who blazon shop legends ovor shop-doors, who letter charch 
walls with pithy sentences from the Decalogue, this book wul be useful. ** — Atketuntm, 

EXAMPLES OF MODERN ALPHABETS, PLAIN and ORNA- 
MENTAL ; including German, Old English, Saxon« Italic, Per* 
spective, Greek, Hebrew, Court Hand, Engrossing, Tuscan, 
Riband, Gothic, Rustic, and Arabesque; with several Original 
Designs, and an Analysis of the Roman and Old English Alpha- 
bets, lai^e and small, and Numerals, for the use of Draughtsmen, 
Surveyors, Masons, Decorative Painters, Lith^raphers, Engravers, 
Carvers, &c Collected and engraved by F. Delamotte, and 
printed in Colours. Royal 8vo, oblong, 41. cloth. 

** To artists of all classes, but more especially to strchitects and engravers, this tery 
handsome book will be invaluable. There is comprised in it every possible shape into 
which the letters of the alphabet and numerals can be formed, and the talent which 
has been expended in the conception of the various plain and ornamental letters is 
wonderfuL **-^teutdard, 

MEDIAEVAL ALPHABETS AND INITIALS FOR ILLUMI- 
NATORS. By F. Delamotte, Illummator, Designer, and 
Engraver on Wood. Containing 21 Plates, and Illuminated Title, 
printed in Gold and Colours. With an Introduction by J, Willis 
Brooks. Small 4to, 6j. cloth gilt 

" A volume in which the letters of the alphabet come forth glorified in gilding and 
all the colours of the prism interwoven and intertwined and intermingled, sometimes 
with a sort of rainbow arabesque. A poem emblazoned in these characters would be 
only comparable to one of those delicious love letters symbolized in a bunch of flowen 
well selected and cleverly arranged."— ^»«(. 

THE EMBROIDERER'S BOOK OF DESIGN ; contaming Initials, 

Emblems, Cyphers, Monograms, Ornamental Borders, Ecclesias- 

dcsd DeviceSf Me^^vai and Modem Alphabets, and National 

Emblems. Collected and engraved \s^ Y. 'ty's.i.M&nrrrB^ ^3^d 

printed in Colours. Oblong ro^al^vo, as.6d,'moTaassx«i\»;^>aQ»x$fi^ 
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AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, &c. 

Potato Culture, 

POTATOES, HOW TO GROW AND SHOW THEM. A 
Practical Guide to the Cultivation and General Treatment of the 
Potato. By James Pink, Author of " How to Grow One Thou- 
sand Pounds of Potatoes from One Pound of Seed." With 
numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, zr. cloth. 

\yu5t Published, 
" A well written little volume. The autbor irives good practical instructions 
under both divi&ions of his subject." — Agricultural Gazette. 

" Cordial praise must be given to Mr. Pink for his thoroughly practical and useful 
work." — Daily Chronicle, 

Kitchen Gardening. 

KITCHEN GARDENING MADE EASY. Showing how to 
prepare and lay out the ground, the best means of cultivating every 
known Vegetable and Herb, with cultural directions for the 
management of them all the year round. By George M. F. 
Glen NY, Editor of "Glenny's Illustrated Garden Almanack," and 
Author of "Floriculture, &c. With Illustrations, i2mo, zs, 
cloth boards. [Just Published, 

" A« a jruide to hardy kitchen gardening, this book will be found trunworthy and 

useful to the many who cannot spare the time to consult more comprehensive and 

detailed works." — North British Agriculturist, 

Bulb Culture. 

THE BULB GARDEN, or, How to Cultivate Bulbous and 
Tuberous-rooted Flowering Plants to Perfection. A Manual 
adapted for both the Professional and Amateur Gardener. By 
Samuel Wood, Author of "Good Gardening," etc. With 
Coloured Illustrations, Plans of Gardens best suited to the Cultiva- 
tion of Bulbs, and numerous Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo, 
3J. 6d. cloth. [Just published. 

** Supplies the want which has hitherto existed of any sufficiently modem work of 
the kind. The book contains practical suggestions as to the arrangement of 
the flowers, and the growth of flo«rer>roots for the trade, as well as for amusement" 
— Saturday Revirw, 

Production of Meat. 

MEAT PRODUCTION. A Manual for Producers, Distributors, 
and Consumers of Butchers' Meat. Being a treatise on means of 
increasing its Home Production. Also comprehensively treating 
of the Breeding, Rearing, Fattening, and Slaughtering of Meat- 
yielding Live Stock ; Indications of the Quality ; Means for Pre- 
serving, Curing, and Cooking of the Meat, etc., etc. By John 
EwART, author of "The Land Improvers Pocket Book," etc. 
With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 5^. cloth. 

" A compact and handy volume on the meat question, wKlcK d«wxN^% ^«.TvsKa» -mw^ 
thoughtful consideration at the present time, wYien lYie <\x\c&\\'oa ol ^•b ^cvcA «h>3:^!^^ ck\ 
the country has become one of the leatting topics of l\v« daiv." — Meat and Prov\.»\o»v 
Traces* Jieview, 
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Good Gardening. 

A PLAIN GUIDE TO GOOD GARDENING ; or. How to 
Grow Vegetables, Fruits, and Flowers. With Practical Notes on 
Soils, Manures, Seeds, Planting, Laying-out of Gardens and 
Grounds, &c. By S. Wood. Second Eklition, with considerable 
Additions, &c, and numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 5j. cloth. 
" A Ycry eood book, and one to be highly recommended as a practical guide. 
The practical directions are excellent** — Athenttum. 
*' A thoroughly useful guidebook for the amateur gardener.** — JDaify T^legrv^K 

Profitable Gardening. 

MULTUM-IN-PARVO GARDENING; or. How to make One 
Acre of Land produce ;f 620 a year, by the Cultivation of Fruits 
and Vegetables ; also. How to Grow Flowers in Three Glass 
Houses, so as to realise £l^(> per annum clear Profit. By Samuel 
Wood, Author of ** Good Gardening," &a 3rd Edition, revised. 
With Wood Engravings. Cr. 8vo, 2j. cloth. 
" We are bound to recommend it as not only suited to the case of the amateur and 
gentleman's gardener, but to the market grower." — Gardener^ s Magazine, 

Scott Burtis System of Modern Farming. 

OUTLINES OF MODERN FARMING. By R. Scott Burn. 
Soils, Manures, and Crops — Farming and Farming Economy^ 
Cattle, Sheep, and Horses — Management of the Dairy, Pigs, and 
Poultry — Utilisation of Town-Sewage, Irrigation, &c. New Edition. 
In I vol. 1250 pp., half-bound, proiusely illustrated, 12s, 
" There is sufficient stated within the limits of this treatise to jireveiit a fiumer 
from going far wrong in any of his operations." — Observer. 

Ewarfs Land Improver's Pocket^Book. 

THE LAND IMPROVER'S POCKET-BOOK OF FOR- 
MULiE, TABLES, and MEMORANDA, required in any Com- 
putation relating to the Pennanent Improvement of Landed Pro- 
perty. By John Ewart, Land Surveyor and Agricultural Engineer. 
Royal 32mo, oblong, leather, gilt edges, with elastic band, 4^. 
* A compendious and handy little yolnm^.*' —Spectator. 

Hudson s Tables for Land Valuers. 

THE LAND VALUER'S BEST ASSISTANT : being Tables, 
on a very much improved Plan, for Calculating the Value of 
Estates. With Tables for reducing Scotch, Irish, and Provincial 
Customary Acres to Statute Measure, &c. By R. Hudson, C.E. 
New Edition, royal 32mo, leather, gilt edges, elastic band, /^, 
* 'Of incalculable value to coimtry gentlemen and professional men. **^Fmrmer'syaumaL 

Complete Agricultural Surveyor's PockeUBook. 

THE LAND VALUER'S AND LAND IMPROVER'S COM- 
PLETE POCKET-BOOK ; consisting of the above two works 
bound together, leather, gilt edges, with strap, *js, 6d, 

1^" T/ie above forms an unequalled and most compendious Pocket 
Vade-niecum for the Land Agent and Agricultural Engineer. 
" We consider Hudson's book to be the\>est Tead^-TtOiK.oTv« QiQ.Tbax\ftx« t^ating to 
the vaiuation of land and crops vre hav« ev« se«i, Mi^\\& ww^voaxxw,*. Nfv^%l«.. 
Ewarfs work greatly enhances the va\ue Mid ^«^Wolv\^N^^^^ . , 

It is most useful as-a manual for reCerence.-- NortH <J England Farmer. 
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Ycmatt and Burtis Complete Grazier. 

THE COMPLETE GRAZIER, andFARMER»S and CATTLE- 
BREEDERS ASSISTANT, A Compendium of Husbandry. 
By William Youatt, Esq., V.S. 12th Edition, very con- 
siderably enlarged, and brought up to the present requirements ©£ 
agricultural practice. By Robert Scott Burn, Author of "The 
Lessons of My Farm," &c. One large 8vo volimie, 860 pp. with 244 
Illustrations. l/. Is, half-bound. 

'* The stand&rd and text-book, with the fanner and graaer."— /^dcnw^j Magazine. 

"A treatise which will remain a standard work on the sulgect as long as BritL^ 
agriculture endures."— -Affltr^ Lane Excess. 

Donaldson and Burns Suburban Farming, 

SUBURBAN FARMING. A Treatise on the Laving Out and 
Cultivation of Farms, adapted to the produce of Milk, Butter and 
Cheese, Eggs, Poultry, and Pigs, fey the late Professor John 
Donaldson. With considerable Additions, Illustrating the more 
Modem Practice by Robert Scott Burn. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6j. cloth. 
" An admirable treatise on all matters connected with the laying-out and cultivation 
of dairy farms." — Live Stock Journal, 

Scott Bum's Introduction to Farmhig. 

THE LESSONS of MY FARM : a Book for Amateur Agricul- 
turists, being an Introduction to Farm Practice, in the Culture of 
Crops, the Feeding of Cattie, Management of tiie Dairy, Poidtry, 
Pigs, &c. By R. ScxHT BuRN. With numerous Illus. Fcp. dr. d. 
"A complete introduction to the whole round of farming practice." — John ButL 

Auctioneer's Assistant. 

THE APPRAISER, AUCTIONEER, BROKER, HOUSE 
AND ESTATE AGENT, AND VALUER'S POCKET AS- 
SISTANT, for the Valuation for Purchase, Sale, or Renewal of 
Leases, Annuities, and Reversions, and of property generally; 
with Prices for Inventories, &c. By John Wheeler, Valuer, &c 
Fourth Edition, enlai^ed, by C NoRRis. Royal 32mo, doth, 5^. 
'* A neat and concise book of reference, containing an adnurable and clearly- 
arranged list of prices for inventories, and a very practical guide to determine the 
value of furniture, Bic**— standard. 

The Management of Estates. 

LANDED ESTATES MANAGEMENT: Treating of the 
Varieties of Lands, Peculiarities of its Farms, Methods of Farming, 
the Setting-out of Farms and their Fields, Construction of Roads, 
Fences, Gates, and Farm Buildings, of Waste or Unproductive 
Lands, Irrigation, Drainage, Plantation, &c. By R. Scott Burn, 
Fcp. 8vo. numerous Illustrations, 35. bd, 

"A complete and comprehensive outline of the duties appertaining to the manage- 
ment of landed estates." — Jout nal of Forestry. 

** A very useful vade-mecum to such as have the care oiXaxv^^^ — Globe. 
" Should be in the hands of all young men •w\vose pvitsvvvv% a^xt va. laar^ Nr«>j ^<s«v- 
nected with land. " — Estates Gazette. \Vvet«.'^& "*• 

" A valuable and important work on a subject oi \TCipeTaA\vt moHiCvvX., ^"^ >r'ii^aW 
large and daily increasing demand for farm produce oi aWVvd^s. — Farwer 



33 WORKS PUBLISHED BY CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 

**A Complete Epitome of the Laws of this 
Country y 

EVERY MAN'S OWN LAWYER; a Handy-Book of the Pria. 
ciples of Law and Equity. By A Barrister. i6th Edition, 
Revised to the end of last Session. Including a Summary of the 
principal Acts of the past Session (1878), viz. : — The Bills of Sale 
Act, The Weights and Measures Act, The Dentists Act, The 
Public Health Act (as to the Supply of Water to Dwelling- 
houses), The Matrimonial Causes Act (as to aggravated Assaults 
upon Wives), &c, &c With Notes and References to the Au- 
thorities. Crown 8vo, price 6s. &/. (saved at every consultation), 
strongly bound. SSfust PHblishetL 

COMPRISING THB LAWS OF 
Bankruptcy— BU.LS or Exchangb— Contracts and Agkbbmbnts — CorvKiGifT 
— DowBR AND Divorce— Elbctions and Rbgistration — Insurancf— Libil 
AND Slandsr—Mortgagbs—Sbttlbmbnts— Stock Exchangv pRAcncB— 
Tradb Marks and Patbnts— Trbspass, Nuisancbs, btc. — ^Tsansfbr or 
Land, btc— Warranty— Wills and Agrbbmbnts, btc Also Law fbr 
Landlord and Tenant — Master and Servant— Workmen and .Apprentioes — HeB% 
Devisees, and Legatees — Husband and Wife— Executors and Trustees — Guaidiaa 
and Ward— Married Women and Infimts— Partners and Agents — Lender and 
Borrower — Debtor and Creditor— Purchaser and Vendor—Companies and ham- 
ciations — Friendly Societies — Qergymen, Churchwardens — Medical Practitioiiers, 
&C. — Banker^Farmers— Contractors — Stock and Share Brokers — Spoftsaoa 
and Gamekeq;>ers — Farriers and Horse-Dealers— Auctioneers, House-Agoitt' 
Innkeepers, &c. — Pawnbrokers — Survejrors — Railways and Ourriers, &c J&c. 
" No EngHshroan ought to be without this book."— ^MSfM/^r. 
" What it professes to be — a complete epitome of the laws of this country, thovocvbly 
intelligible to non-professional readers. The book is a hand^r one to have in readiness 
when some knotty point requires ready solution." — Belts Life, 
'.*' A concise, cheap, and complete epitome of the English law, so plainly written 
that he who runs may read, and he who reads may understand." — Figaro, 

" A useful and concise epitome of the law, compiled with consideraUe caxe."— 
Law Magazine, 

*' Full of information, fitly expressed without the aid of technical expressions, and 
to the general public will, we doubt not, prove of considerate worth." — Economist. 

AUCTIONEERS : THEIR DUTIES AND LIABILITIES. 
By Robert Squibbs, Auctioneer. Demy 8vo, lar. 6a. doth. 

Uust published. 
" Mr. Squibbs writes with evident knowledge of his subject and shrewd commoo 
sense. His book should be useful to yoimg auctioneers, and serviceable for 
reference even to old ones.*' — Scotsman. 

House Property. 

HANDBOOK OF HOUSE PROPERTY : a Popular and Prac- 
tical Guide to the Purchase, Mortgage, Tenancy, and Compulsory 
Sale of Houses and Land ; including the Law of Dilapidations and 
Fixtures ; with Explanations and Examples of all kinds of Valua- 
tions, and useful Information and Advice on Building. By Edward 
Lance Tarbuck, Architect and Surveyor. i2mo, 5J. cloth boards. 

**We sure ^lad to be able to recommend it." — Builder. 

** The advice is thoroughly practical.*'— Low 'JoumaL 
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N„ ARCHITECTURE, BUILDING, ETC. 

It.. ARCHITECTURE— ORDERS—Tat Orders ind (heir .Sitlietic 

PHni^lplei. »r_W. H. LURDS. lllustraled. 1!. 6d. 

17. ARCHITECTURE— STYLES—Tha History and Description of 

llie Styles of Architecluro of VarioM Countries, ftotn tlie KarliKt to the 
pFMenc Period. Bj^T. Talbot Bury. F.K.I. B.A., tc. IMujtr.-itcJ. aa. 

18. ARCHITECTURE— DESIGN— The 'principles ' of Design in 

Arghileclure, ai deducibls from Nature and eiemplificii in the Worki of tlic 

Creek aud Gothic Archilccti. fij E. L. Garbhtt, Arcliilect. lIliKnnied. i<. 

••• ri< Mr« inctdiar Werla, in One handiinni Vpl., half bound, eiililliii 

■'Modekm Abchitictitrr," )>'■'''« 61- 

2i. THE ART OF BUILDING, Rudiments of. General Princiiil-s 

of CoDltruction, Materials nied in BuildiuK, Strength and Use of llaterialj, 
WorLlne Dia-vinKi, SpociaealioM, and KstraatM. By K. Donso-i, !^.t 
JJ. BRICKS AND TILES, Rudimentary Treatise nn Uie MannOic- 
turn of; containing an Outline of the Principles of Hrirkniakintt- U" V.vvb - 
DOB'QN,M.K.r.B.A.WiihAddition»h7C-TDMi.m«iM.^.'J„'^.\\\»w^"^^-'»"- 
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Architecture, Building, etc., continued, 
25. MASONRY AND STONECUTTING, Rudimentary Treatise 

on ; in which the Principles of Masonic Projection and their application to 
the Construction of Curved Wing- Walls, Domes, Oblique Bridges, and 
Roman and Gothic Vaulting, are concisely explained. By Edward Dobsok, 
M.R.I.B.A., &c. Illustrated with Plates and Diagrams. 2S. 6d.} 

44. FOUNDATIONS AND CONCRETE JfOi?^^, a Rudimentaiy 

Treatise on ; containing a Synopsis of the principal cases of Foundation 
Works, with the usual Modes of Treatment, and Practical Remarks on 
Footings, Planking, Sand, Concrete, Beton, Pile-driving, Caissons, and 
Cofferdams. By E. Dobson, M.R.I.B.A., &c. Fourth Edition, revised by 
Georgk Dodd, C.E. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

42. COTTAGE BUILDING, By C. Bruce Allen, Architect 

Eighth Edition, revised and enlarged. Numerous Illustrations, is. 6d. 

45, LIMES, CEMENTS, MORTARS, CONCRETES, MASTICS, 

PLASTERING, &c. By G. R. Burnell, C.E. Eleventh Edition, is. 6d. 

57. WARMING AND VENTILATION, a Rudimentary Treatise 
on ; boing a concise Exposition of the General Principles of the Art of Warm- 
ing and Ventilating Domestic and Public Buildings, Mines, Lighthouses, 
Ships, &c. By Charles Tomlinson, F.R.S., &c. Illustrated. 3s. 

83»*. CONSTRUCTION OF DOOR LOCKS, Compiled from the 
Papers of A. C. Hobbs, Esq., of New York, and Edited by Charles Tom- 
linson. F.R.S. To which is added, a Description of Fenby's Patent Locks, 
and a Note upon Iron Safes by Robert Mallet, M.I.C.E. Illus. 2s. 6d. 

III. ARCHES, PIERS, BUTTRESSES, dr'r. ; Experimental Essays 
on the Principles of Construction in ; made with a view to their being useful 
to the Practical Builder. By William Bland. Illustrated, is, 6d. 

116. THE ACOUSTICS OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS; or, The 
Principles of the Science of Sound applied to the purposes of -the'Architect and 
Builder. By T, Roger Smith, M.K.I. B.A., Architect. Illustrated. is.6d. 

124. CONSTRUCTION OF ROOFS, Treatise on the, as regards 
Carpentry and Joinery. Deduced from the Works of Robison, Price, and { 
Tredgold. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

127. ARCHITECTURAL MODELLING IN PAPER, the Art of. 

By T. A. Richardson, Architect. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

128. VITRUVIUS — THE ARCHITECTURE OF MARCUS 

VITRUVIUS PC LLC, In Ten Books. Translated from the Latm by 
Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A., F.R.A.S. With 23 Plates. 5s. 

130. GRECIAN ARCHITECTURE, An Inquiry into the Principles 
of Beauty in ; with a Historical View of the Rise and Progress of the Art in 
Greece. By the Earl of Aberdeen, is. 
%• The two preceding Works in One handsome Vol,, half hound, entitled "Ancient 

. Architecture," price 6s, 
132. DWELLING-HOUSES, a Rudimentary Treatise on the Erection 
of. By S. H. Brooks, Architect. New Edition, with Plates. 2s. 6d.t 

156. QUANTITIES AND ME ASURMMENTS,liovf to CzlcxAzXtziii : 

Take them in Bricklayers', Masons', Plasterers', Plumbers', Painters', Paper- j 

hangers'. Gilders', Smiths', .Carpenters', and Joiners' Work. By A. C. ' 

Beaton, Architect and Surveyor. New and Enlarged Edition. Illus. is. 6d. . 

175. LOCK WOOD dr* CO:S BUILDER'S AND CONTRACTORS ' 
PRICE BOOK, for 1879, containing the latest Prices of all kinds of Builders' 
Materials and Labour, and of all Irades connected with Building : Lists of 
the Members of the Metropolitan Board of Works, of Districts, District 
Officers, and District Surveyors, and the Metropolitan Bye-laws. Edited by 
Francis T. W. Miller, Architect and Surveyor. 3s. 6d. ; half bound, 4s. 

182. CARPENTRY AND yOINERY—TuE Elementary Prik- 

ciPLES OF Carpentry. Chiefly composed from the Standard Work of 
Thomas Tredgold, C.E. With Additions from the Works of the most 

Recent Authorities, and a TREATISE ON JOINERY by E. Wyndha* 

Tarn, M.A. Numerous IWusltalXoivs. ^s.fe^X 
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Architecture, Building, etc., continued, 

i82*. CARPENTRY AND JOINERY, ATLAS of 35 Plates to 

accompany the foregoing book. With Descriptive Letterpress. 4to. 6s. ; 

cloth boards, 7s. 6d, 

187. HINTS TO YOUNG ARCHITECTS. By George Wight- 

wick. New, Revised, and enlarged Edition. Bj' G. Huskisson Guillaumb, 
Architect. With numerous Woodcuts. 3s. 6d4 

188. HOUSE PAINTING, GRAINING, MARBLING, AND SIGA 

WRITING: A Practical Manual of» With 9 Coloured Plates of Woods 
and Marbles, and nearly 150 Wood Engravings. By Ellis A. Davidson 
Second Edition, carefully revised. 5s. cloth limp ; 6s. cloth boards. 

189. THE RUDIMENTS OF PRACTICAL BRICKLAYING, 

In Six Sections : General Principles ; Arch Drawing, Cutting, and Setting ; 
Pointing ; Paving, Tiling, Materials ; Slating and Plastering ; Practical 
Geometry, Mensuration, &c. By Adam Hammond. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

191. PLUMBING, A Text-Book to the Practice of the Art or Craft of 

the Plumber. With Chapters upon House Drainage, embodying the latest 
Improvements. Containing about 300 Illustrations. By W. P. Buchan, 
Sanitary Engineer. %s.X 

192. THE TIMBER IMPORTER'S, TIMBER MERCHANTS, 

and BUILDER'S STANDARD GUIDE ; comprising copious and valu- 
able Memoranda for the Retailer and Builder. By Richard E. Grandy 
Second Edition, Revised. 3s.t 
205. THE ART OF LETTER PAINTING MADE EASY, By 
Jambs Greig Badenoch. Illustrated with 12 full-page Engravings of 
Examples, is. {yttsi published. 



CIVIL ENGINEERING, ETC- 

13. CIVIL ENGINEERING, the Rudiments of; for the Use of 
Beginners, for Practical Engineers, and for the Army and Navy. By Henry 
Law, C.E. Including a Section on Hydraulic Engineering, by George R. 
BuRNELL, C.E. 5th Edition, with Notes and Illustrations by Robert 
Mallet, A.M., F.R.S. Illustrated with Plates and Diagrams. 5s.t i 

29. THE DRAINAGE OF DISTRICTS AND LANDS, By G. 

Drvsdalb Dempsby, C.E. New Edition, enlarged. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

30. THE DRAINAGE OF TOWNS AND BUILDINGS. By 

G. Drysdalb Dempsey, C.E. New Edition. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
%• With " Drainage of Districts and Lands," in One Vol,, ^s. 6d. 

31. WELL-DIGGING, BORING, AND PUMP- WORK, By 

John George Swindell, Assoc. R.I.B.A. New Edition, revised by G. R. 
Burnell, C.E. Illustrated. is.6d. 

35. THE BLASTING AND QUARRYING OF STONE, for 
Building and other Purposes. With Remarks on the Blowing up of Bridges. 
By Gen. Sir John Burgoynb, Bart., K.C.B. * Illustrated, is. 6d. 

43. TUBULAR AND OTHER IRON GIRDER BRIDGES, 
Particularly describing the Britannia and Conway Tubular Bridges. 
With a Sketch of Iron Bridges, and Illustrations of the Application of 
Malleable Iron to the Art of Bridge Building. By G. D. Dempsey, C.E, 
New Edition, with Illustrations, is. 6d. 

62. RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION, Elementary and Practical In- 
struction on. By Sir Macdonald Stephenson, C.E.- New Edition, enlarged 
by Edward Nwgbnt, C.E. Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 3s. 
8o*. EMBANKING LANDS FROM THE SEA, the Practice of. 
Treated as a Means of Profitable Employment for Capital. With Examples 
and Particulars of actual Embankments, and also Practical Remarks on the 
Repair of old Sea Walls. By John Wiggins, F.G.S. New Edition, with 
Notes by Robert Mallet, F.R.S. 2s. 

81. WATER WORKS, for the Supply of Cities and Towns. With 
a Description of the Principal Geological Formations of England as in- 
fluencing Supplies of Water ; and Details of Engines and Pumping Machinery 
for raising Water. By Samuel Hughes, F.G.S., C.E. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged, with numerous Illustratloivs. ^'&.\ 
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Civil Engineering, etc., contintud, 

82»*. GAS WORKS y and the Practice of Manufacturing and Distributi^ 

Coal Gas. Bv Samuel Hughes, C.E. New Edition, revised by ¥. 

Richards, C.E. Illustrated. 3s. 6d.} 

117. SUBTERRANEOUS SURVEYING, an Elementary and Pnc- 

tical Treatise on. By Thomas Fenwick. Also the Method of Condoctiiv 'j 
Subterraneous Surveys without the Use of the Magnetic Needle, and otlw \ 
Modem Improvements. By Thomas Baker, C.E. Illustrated. 2s. 6di 1' 

118. CIVIL ENGINEERING IN NORTH AMERICA, a Sketd 

of. By David Stevenson, F.R.S.E., &c. Plates' and Diagrams, m. 

197. ROADS AND STREETS [THE CONSTRUCTION 0^ 
in two Parts : I. The Art of Constructing Common Roads, by Hbkm 
L.AW, C.E., revised and condensed by D. Kinneak Clark, C.E. ; II. REcm 
Practice, including pavements of Stone, Wood, and Asphalte, by D. L 
Clark, M.I.C.E. 4s. 6d.t [ ^ust ^ubliskd. 

203. SANITAR Y WORK IN THE SMALLER TO WNSAND U 
VILLAGES. Comprising: — i. Some of the more Common FonBS(il|| 
Nuisance and their Remedies; 2, Drainage; 3. Water Supply. AtueUi 
book for Members of Local Boards and Rural Sanitary Authorities, HealA ! 
Officers, Engineers, Surveyors, Builders and Contractors. By CharUS' 
Slagg, A.I.C.E. 2s.6d.J [Just publuhl '■ 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, ETC. 

33. CRANES, the Construction of, and other ^lachinery for Raising 

Heavy Bodies for the Erection of Buildings, and for Hoistings Goods. Bj 
Joseph Glynn, F.R.S., &c. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

34. THE STEAM ENGINE, a Rudimentaiy Treatise on. By Dr. 

Lardnbr. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
59. STEAM BOILERS : their Construction and Management. By 

R. Armstrong, C.E. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
67. CLOCKS, WATCHES, AND BELLS, a Rudimentary Treatise 

on. By Sir Edmund Beckett (late Edmund Beckett Dbnison, LL.D., Q.CA 

A New, Revised, and considerably Enlarged Edition (the 6th), with Tery 

numerous Illustrations. 4s. 6d. cloth limp ; 5s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt. 
82. THE POWER OF WATER, as applied to drive Flour MiBs, 

and to give motion to Turbines and other Hydrostatic £ngines. By Josif> 

Glynn, F.R.S., &c. New Edition, Illustrated. 2s.t 
98. PRACTICAL MECHANISM, the Elements of; and Machine 

Tools. By T.Baker, C.E. With Remarks on Tools and Machinery, by 

J. Nasmyth, C.E. Plates. 2s. 6d.t 
114. MACHINERY, Elementary Principles of, in its Construction and 

Working. Illustrated by numerous Examples of Modem Machinery fe 

different Branches of Manufacture. By C. D. Abel, C.E. is. 6d. 
139. THE STEAM ENGINE, a Treatise on the Mathematical The«y 

of, with Rules at length, and Examples for the Use of Practical Men. I^ 

T. Baker, C.E. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
162. THE BRASS FOUNDER'S MANUAL; Instructions for 

Modelling, Pattern -Making, Moulding, Turning, Filing, BumishiBj. 

Bronzing, &c. With copious Receipts, numerous Tables, and Notes on Prii« 

Costs and Estimates. By Walter Graham. Illustrated. 2s.t 

164. MODERN WORKSHOP PRACTICE, as applied to l^larine. 

Land, and Locomotive Engines, Floating Docks, Dredging I^Iachin^ 
Bridges, Cranes, Ship-building, &c., &c. By T. G. Winton. Illustrated. 3s.t 

165. IRON AND HEAT, exhibiting the Principles concerned in the 

Construction of Iron Beams, Pillars, and Bridge Girders, and the Action * 
Heat in the Smelting Furnace. By J. Armour, C.E. 2s. 6d % 

166. POWER IN MOTION: Horse-Power, Motion, Toothed-Whed 

Gearing, Long and Short Driving Bands, Ai}gnilar Forces. By Jam* 
Armour, C.E. With 73 Diagrrams. 2s. 6d.i 

167. THE APPLICATION OF IRON TO THE CONSTRUCTION 

OF BRIDGES, GIRDERS, ROOFS, AND OTHER WORKS. Bf 
Francis Campin, C.E. Second V.dXWon, xevxsed a.tid corrected. 2s. 6d4 
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Mechanical Kngineering, etc., continued, 

171. THE WORKMAN'S MANUAL OF ENGINEERING 
DRAWING. By John Maxton, Engineer, Instructor in Engineerinfj 
Drawing, Royal Naval College, Greenwich. Third Edition. Illustrated 
with 7 Plates and nearly 350 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d4 

190. STEAM AND THE STEAM ENGINE, Stationary and 
Portable. Being an extension of Mr. John Sewell's " Treatise on Steam.** 
By D. KiNNEAR Clark, M.I.C.E., Author of " Railway Machinery," &c., 
&c. Second Edition, revised. With numerous Illustrations. 3s. (A,X 

2QO. FUELy its Combustion and Economy ; being an Abridgment of 
" A Treatise on the Combustion of Coal and the Prevention of Smoke/* by 
.C. W. Williams, A.I.C.E. With extensive additions on Recent Practice in 
the Combustion and Economy of Fuel — Coal, Coke, Wood, Peat, Petro- 
leum, &c. — by D. KiNNHAR Clark, M.I.C.E. With numerous Illustrations. 
4S.6d.J \J^ust published. 

202. LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, A Rudimentary Treatise on. 
Comprising an Historical Sketch and Description of the Locomotive Engine 
by G. D. Dkmpsby, C E. ; with larg^e additions treating of the Modem Loco- 
motive, by D. KiNMEAR Clark, MJ.C.E. With numerous Illustrations. 35.^ 



SHIPBUILDING, NAVIGATION, MARINE 

ENGINEERING, ETC. 

51. NAVAL ARCHITECTUREy the Rudiments of; or an Exposi- 
tion of the Elementary Principles of the Science, and their Practical Appli- 
cation to Naval Construction. Compiled for the Use of Beginners. By 
Tames Pkake, School of Naval Architecture, H.M. Dockyard, Portsmouth 
Fourth Edition, corrected, with Plates and Diagrams. 3s. 6d.t 

53*. SHIPS FOR OCEAN AND RIVER SER VICE, Elementary 
and Practical Principles of the Construction of. By Hakon A. Sommer* 
FKLDT, Surveyor of the Royal Norwegian Navy. With an Appendix, is. 
53««. AN ATLAS OF ENGRA VINGS to Illustrate the above. Twelve 

large folding plates. Royal 4to, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

54. MASTING, MAST'MAKING, AND RIGGING OF SHIPS, 

Rudimentary Treatise on. Also Tables of Spars, Rigging, Blocks ; Chain, 
Wire, and Hemp Ropes, &c., relative to every class of vessels. With an 
* Appendix of Dimensions of Masts and Yards of the Royal Navy. By Robert 
Kipping, N.A. Fourteenth Edition. Illustrated. z%,X 
54*. IRON SHIP-BUILDING, With Practical Examples and Details 
for the Use of Ship Owners and Ship Builders. By John Grantham, Con- 
sulting Engineer and Naval Architect. 5th Edition, with Additions. 4s. 
54* «. AN ATLAS OF FORTY PLATES to Illustrate the above. 
Fifth Edition. Including the latest Examples, such as H.M. Steam Frigates 
" Warrior," " Hercules,^' " Bellerophon ; " H.M. Troop Ship " Serapis," 
Iron Floating Dock, &c., &c. 4to, boards. 38s. 

55. THE SAILOR'S SEA BOOK: a Rudimentary Treatise on 

Navigation. PaHi I. How to Keep the Log and Work it off. Part II. On 
Finding the Latitude and Longitude. By James Greenwood, B.A. To 
which are added, the Deviation and Error of the Compass ; Great Circle 
Sailing; the International (Commercial) Code of Signals; the Rule of the 
Road at Sea ; Rocket and Mortar Apparatus for Saving Life ; the Law of 
Storms ; and a Brief Dictionary of ^ea Terms. With numerous Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates of Flags. New, thoroughly revised and much enlarged 
edition. By W. H. Rosser, Author of the " Deviation of the Compass con- 
sidered practically," &c. 2S. 6d.t \Jusi published. 
80. MARINE ENGINES, AND STEAM VESSELS, a Treatise 
on. Together with Practical Remarks on the Screw and Propelling Power, 
as used in the Royal and Merchant Navy. By Robert Murray, C.E., 
Engineer-Surveyor to the Board of Trade. With a G\o%%"a.-pj oi 'Y^Occdxvi-iv 
Terms, and their Equivalents in French, Getmaxx, axw^ ^^^xsa^, 'e»«M«Q»:w 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Illustrated. ^s.X . 

f^^ TAe t tndtcaies tha i these vols, may he had strongly bound^ t^£:.^flll^ 
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Shipbuilding, Navigation, etc., continued, 

%lhis. THE FORMS OF SHIPS AND BOA TS : Hints, ExperimcDt. 

ally Derived, on some of the Principles regulatings Ship-building. ByW. 

Bland. Seventh Edition, revised, with numerous Illustrations and ModeIs.isii 

99. NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, inTheoy 
and Practice. With Attempts to facilitate the Finding- of the Time and Ik 
Longitude at Sea. By J. R. Young, formerly Professor of Matiiematicsii 
Belfast College. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

106. SHIPS' ANCHORS, a Treatise on. By George Cotseli, 

N.A. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

149. SAILS AND SAIL-MAKING, an Elementary Treatise on. 

With Draughting, and the Centre of Effort of the Sails. Also, Weigkts 
and Sizes of Ropes ; Masting, Rigging, and Sails of Steam Vessels, &c., &c 
Tenth Edition, enlarged, with an Appendix. By Robert ICipping, NJU 
Snilmaker, Quayside, Newcastle. Illustrated. 2s. 6d.t 

155. THE ENGINEER'S GUIDE TO THE ROYAL AM 
MERCANTILE NAVIES. By a Practical Engineer. Revised by D. 
F. M'Carthy, late of the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton. 3s. 

55 PRACTICAL NAVIGATION Consisting of The Sailor's 
& Sea-Book. By James Greenwood and W. H. Rossbr. Together wiA 
2Qj^ the requisite Mathematical and Nautical Tables for the Working of the 
T* Problems. By Henry Law, C.E., and J, R. Young, formerly Professor of 
Mathematics m Belfast College. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engrav- 
ings and Coloured Plates. 7s. Strongly half-bound in leather. 

\Jusi Published. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE, NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, ETC. 

1. CHEMISTRY, for the Use of Beginners. By Professor Georgi 

FowNES, F.R.S. With an Appendix, on the Application of Chemistry to 
Agriculture, is. 

2. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, Introduction to the Study of; for 

the Use of Beginners. By C. Tomlinson, Lecturer on Natural Science in 
King's College School, London. Woodcuts, is. 6d. 

4. MINERALOGY, Rudiments of; a concise View of the Properties 
of Minerals. By A.- Ramsay, Jun. Woodcuts and Steel Plates. i&.X 

6. MECHANICS, Rudimentary Treatise on ; being a concise Ex- 

position of the General Principles of Mechanical Science, and their Applica- 
tions. B^ Charles Tomlinson, Lecturer on Natural Science in King's 
College School, London. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

7. ELECTRICITY; showing the General Principles of Electrical 

Science, and the purposes to which it has been applied. By Sir W. Snow 
Harris, F.R.S., &c. With considerable Additions by R. Sabimb, C.E, 
F.S.A. Woodcuts. IS. 6d. 

7*. GALVANISM, Rudimentary Treatise on, and the General Prin* 
ciples of Animal and Voltaic Electricity. By Sir W. Snow Harris. New 
Edition, revised, with considerable Additions, by Robert Sabine, C.E, 
F.S A. Woodcuts. IS. 6d. 

8. MAGNETISM ; being a concise Exposition of the General Prin- 

ciples of Magnetical Science, and the Purposes to which it has been applied. 
By Sir W. Snow Harris. New Edition, revised and enlarged by H. M. 
NoAD, Ph.D., Vice-President of the Chemical Society, Author of "A 
Manual of Electricity," &c., &c. With 165 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d.t 

II. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH ; its History and Progress; 
with Descriptions of some of the Apparatus. By R. Sabine, C.E., F.S.A ., &c. 
Woodcuts. 3s. 

12. PNEUMATICS, for t\ie "Use ol ^e^xsKR. ^^ Charles 

ToMLmso:^. Illustrated, is. 6d. 



TAe t indicates thai these vols, may he had strongly bound at ^. e^tra. 
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Physical Science, Natural Philosophy, etc., continued, 

72. MANUAL OF THE MOLLUSCA ; a Treatise on Recent and 
Fossil Shells. By Dr. S. P. Woodward, A.L.S. With Appendix by 
Ralph Tate, A.L.S., F.G.S. With numerous Plates and 300 Woodcuts. 
6s. 6d. Cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

79**. PHOTOGRAPHY, Popular Treatise on; with a Description of 
the Stereoscope, &c. Translated from the French of D. Van Monckhoven, 
by W. H. Thornthwaitb, Ph.D. Woodcuts, is. 6d. 

96. ASTRONOMY, By the Rev. R. Main, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 

New Edition, with an Appendix on " Spectrum Analysis." Woodcuts, is. 6d. 

97. STATICS AND DYNAMICS, the Principles and Practice of; 

embracingf also a clear development of Hj'drostatics, Hydrodynamics, and 
Central Forces. By T. Baker, C.E. is. 6d. 
138. TELEGRAPH, Handbook of the; a Manual of Telegraphy, 
Telegraph Clerks' Remembrancer, and Guide to Candidates for Employ- 
ment in the Telegraph Service. By R. Bond. Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged : to which is appended, QUESTIONS on MAGNETISM, ELEC- 
TRICITY, and PRACTICAL TELEGRAPHY, for the Use of Students, 
by W. McGregor, First Assistant Superintendent, Indian Gov. Telegraphs. 
Woodcuts. 3s.t 

143. EXPERIMENTAL ESSAYS. By Charles Tomlinson. 

I. On the Motions of Camphor on Water. II. On the Motion of Camphor 
towards the Light. III. History of the Modem Theory of Dew. Woodcuts, is. 

173. PHYSICAL GEOLOGY, parUy based on Major-General Port- 

lock's "Rudiments of Geologry." By Ralph Tate, A.L.S.,&c. Woodcuts. 2s. 

174. HISTORICAL GEOLOGY, partly based on Major-General 

Portlock's "Rudiments." By Ralph Tate, A.L.S., &c. Woodcuts. 2s.6d. 

173 RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON GEOLOGY, Physical and 

& Historical. Partly based on Major-General Portlock's "Rudiments of 

J - . Geology." By Ralph Tate, A.L.S., F.G.S., &c., &c. Numerous Illustra- 

' T"* tions. In One Volume. 4s. 6d.t 

183. ANIMAL PHYSICS, Handbook of. By Dr. Lardner, D.C.L., 

& formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in University 
184.. College, Lond. With 520 Illustrations. In One Vol. 7s. 6d., cloth boards. 

%* Sold also in Two Paris^ as follows : — 

183. Animal Physics. By Dr. Lardner. Part I., Chapters I — ^VII. 4s. 

184. Animal Physics. By Dr. Lardner. Part II., Chapters VIII— XVIII. 3s. 



MINING, METALLURGY, ETC. 

117. SUBTERRANEOUS SURVEYING, Elementary and Practical 

Treatise on, with and without the Magnetic Needle. By Thomas Fenwick, 
Surveyor of Mines, and Thomas Baker, C.E. Illustrated. 2s. 6d.t 

133. METALLURGY OF COPPER ; an Introduction to the Methods 

of Seeking, Mining, and Assaying Copper, and Manufacturing its Alloys. 
By Robert H. Lamborn, Ph.D. Woodcuts. 2s. 6d.t 

134. METALLURGY OF SILVER AND LEAD, A Description 

of the Ores ; their Assay and Treatment, and valuable Constituents. By Dr. 
R. H. Lamborn. Woodcuts. 2s. 6d.t 

135. ELECTRO-METALLURGY; Practically Treated. By Alex- 

AKDBR Watt, F.R.S.S.A. New Edition, enlarged. Woodcuts. 2s. 6d.t 

172. MINING TOOLS, Manual of. For the Use of Mine Managers, 
Agents, Students, &c. Comprising Observations on the Materials from, and 
Processes by, which they are manufactured ; their Special Uses, Applica- 
tions, Qualities, and Efficiency. By Willlam Morgans, Lecturer on Mining 
at the Bristol School of Mines. 2S. 6d4 

1 72*. MINING TOOLS, ATLAS of Engravings to mK5A.xvi.\.'^\5ws; ^w^^ 
containing 2J5 Illustrations of Mining Too\s,^a.'wa,\.o'SiC7\^, 6^a. a^.^aS^**- 
clotb boards, 6s, 

7A^ t t'ndicafes thai these vols, may be had strongly bound_at^A;_e3^^ 
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Shipbuilding, Navigation, etc., continued, 

%lhis, THE FORMS OF SHIPS AND BOATS: Hints, Experiment. 

ally Derived, on some of the Principles regfulating Ship-building. ByW. 

Bland. Seventh Edition, revised, with numerous Illustrations and M(^els.isid. 

99. NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTI^ONOMV, mUtaq 
and Practice. With Attempts to facilitate the Finding' of the Time and tii 
Longitude at Sea. l^y J. K. Young, formerly Professor of MaAematicsn 
Belfast College. Illustrated. 2S. 6d. 

106. SHIPS* ANCHORS, a Treatise on. By George Cotseii, 

N.A. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

149. SAILS AND SAIL-MAIDING, an Elementary Treatise on. 
With Draughting, and the Centre of Effort of the Sails. Also, Weigltt 
and Sizes of Ropes ; Masting, Rigging, and Sails of Steam Vessels, &c., it 
Tenth Edition, enlarged, with an Appendix. By Robert Kipping, NA, 
Sailmaker, Quayside, Newcastle. Illustrated. 2s. 6d.t 

155. THE ENGINEER'S GUIDE TO THE ROYAL AND 
MERCANTILE NAVIES. By a Practical Engineer. Revised by D. 
F. M'Carthy, late of the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton. 3s. 

55 PRACTICAL NAVIGATION Consisting of The SaUort 

& Sea-Book, By James Greenwood and W. H. Rosser. Together iriti 

20il ^^ requisite Mathematical and Nautical Tables for the "Working of tbe 

T" Problems. By Henry Law, C.E., and J. R. Young, formerly Professor of 

Mathematics m Belfast College. Illustrated with numerous Wood Jingrat- 

ings and Coloured Plates. 7s. Strongly half- bound in leather. 

iJusf ^blishtd. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE, NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, ETC. 

1. CHEMISTR F, for the Use of Beginners. By Professor Georgi 

FowNBS, F.R.S. With an Appendix, on the Application of Chemistiyto 
Agriculture, zs. 

2. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, Introduction to the Study of; for 

the Use of Beginners. By C. Tomlinson, Lecturer on Natural Science ii 
King's College School, London. Woodcuts, is. 6d. 

4. MINERALOGY, Rudiments of; a concise View of the Properties 
of Minerals. By A.- Ramsay, Jun. Woodcuts and Steel Plates, js.t 

6. MECHANICS, Rudimentary Treatise on ; being a concise Ex* 

position of the General Principles of Mechanical Science, and their Applic»" 
tions. Bv Charles Tomlinson, Lecturer on Natural Science in lUnj'' 
College School, London. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

7. ELECTRICITY; showing the General Principles of Electrical 

Science, and the purposes to which it has been applied. By Sir W. Skow 
Harris, F.R.S. , &c. With considerable Additions by R. Sabime, CE^ 
F.S.A. Woodcuts. IS. 6d. 

7*. GALVANISM, Rudimentary Treatise on, and the General Prin- 
ciples of Animal and Voltaic Electricity. By Sir W. Snow Harris. Ne« 
Edition, revised, with considerable Additions, by Robert Sabine, CXi 
F.S A. Woodcuts. IS. 6d. 

8. MAGNETISM ; being a concise Exposition of the CreneralPriO' 

ciples of Magnctical Science, and the Purposes to which it has been applied 
By Sir W. Snow Harris. New Edition, revised and enlarged by H. M. 
NoAD, Ph.D., Vice-President of the Chemical Society, Author of "A 
Manual of Electricity," &c., &c. With 165 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d.^ 

II. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH; its Histoiy and Progress; 

with Descriptions of some of the Apparatus. ByR. Sabine, C.E., F.SA.iiC' 

Woodcuts. 3s. 

12. PNEUMATICS, for lYie T3se ol "Be^vKoet^. ^^ CsiLRLC 

Tomlinson. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
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Yanatt and Buriis Complete Grazier. 

THE COMPLETE GRAZIER, and FARMER'S and CATTLE- 
BREEDER'S ASSISTANT. A Compendium of Husbandry. 
By William Youatt, Esq., V.S. 12th Edition, very con- 
siderably enlarged, and brought up to the present requirements ©£ 
agricultural practice. By Robert Scott Burn, Author of "The 
Lessons of My Farm," &c. One large 8vo volume, 860 pp. with 244 
Illustrations, i/. U, half-bound. 

'* The standard and text-book, whh the fanner and grazier."— '^<itrm^i Magasme. 

" A treatise which will remain a standard work on the subject as long as British 
agriculture endures.**— -Afar* Lane Express. 

Donaldson and Burns Suburban Farming. 

SUBURBAN FARMING. A Treatise on the Lavmg Out and 
Cultivation of Farms, adapted to the produce of Milk, Butter and 
Cheese, Eggs, Poultry, and Pigs. By the late Professor John 
Donaldson. With considerable Additions, Illustrating the more 
Modem Practice by Robert Scott Burn. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6j. cloth. 
"An admirable treatise on all matters connected with the laying-out and cultivation 
of dairy farms." — Lme Stock Journal, 

Scott Burn's Introdtution to Farming. 

THE LESSONS of MY FARM : a Book for Amateur Agricul- 
turists, being an Introduction tQ Farm Practice, in the Culture of 
Crops, the Feeding of Cattle, Management of the Dairy, Poultry, 
Pigs, &C. By R. Scx>tt Burn. With numerous lUus. Fcp. 6*. d. 
** A complete introduction to the whole round of Caraung practice.** — J^kn Butt. 

Auctioneer's Assistant. 

THE APPRAISER. AUCTIONEER, BROKER, HOUSE 
AND ESTATE AGENT, AND VALUER'S POCKET AS- 
SISTANT, for the Valuation for Purchase, Sale, or Renewal of 
Leases, Annuities, and Reversions, and of property generally; 
with Prices for Inventories, &c By John Wheeler, Valuer, &c. 
Fourth Edition, enlarged, by C Norris. Royal 32mo, doth, 5^. 

'* A neat and concise book of reference, containing an admirable and clearly- 
arranged list of prices for inventories, and a very practical guide to determine the 
value of furniture, 8ic**'~Sfandard. 

The Management of Estates. 

LANDED ESTATES MANAGEMENT: Treating of the 
Varieties of Lands, Peculiarities of its Farms, Methods of Farming, 
the Setting-out of Farms and their Fields, Construction of Roads, 
Fences, Gates, and Farm Buildings, of Waste or Unproductive 
Lands, Irrigation, Drainage, Plantation, &c. By R. ScoTT Burn, 
Fcp. 8vo. numerous Illustrations, 3^. (id. 

*' A complete and comprehensive outline of the duties appertaining to the manage- 
ment of landed estates." — Journal of Forestry. 

** A very useful vade-mecum to such as have the cate oCVMvdi.'* — ^Globe. 

•' Should be in the hands of all young men >w\\o&e pwtsvxWs aoct, va. -ask-^ Nr»j «s«k.- 
nected with land. "—Estates Gazette. ^ ,. i«. vb "*^ 

" A valuable and important work on a subject ot \TftpeTa.\\Nt mcf«v«o\., ^'^JvHrra''W. 
large and daily increasing demand for farm produce oi a\\VJm^%r — Farwcv s 
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A Complete Epitome of the Laws of this 
Country.^* 

EVERY MAN'S OWN LAWYER ; a Handy-Book of the Prin- 
ciples of Law and Equity. By A Barrister. i6Ui Edition, 
Revised to the end of last Session. Including a Summary of the 
principal Acts of the past Session (1878), viz. : — The Bills of Sale 
Act, The Weights and Measures Act, The Dentists Act, The 
Public Health Act (as to the Supply of Water to Dwelling- 
houses), The Matrimonial Causes Act (as to aggravated Assaults 
upon Wives), &c, &c With Notes and References to the Au- 
thorities. Crown 8vo, price 6r. 8^. (saved at every consultation), 
strongly bound. SJ^t Published, 

COMPRISING THE LAWS OF 
Banxsuptcy — Bills op Exchangb— Contracts and Agkkbmbnts — Cofvkight 

— DOWSR AND DiVOKCB— ElBCTIONS AND REGISTRATION — INSURANCE— LiBBL 

AND Slandbr—Mortgagbs—Sbttlbmbnts— Stock Exchangb Practicb— 
Tradb Marks and Patbnts~-Trbspass, Nuisancbs, btc— Transpbr or 
Land, btc— 'Warranty— 'Wills and Agrbbmbnts, btc Also Law for 
Landlord and Tenant — Master and Servant— Woricmen and Apprentices — Heus, 
Devisees, and L^patees — Husbandand Wife— Executors and Trustees — Guardian 
and Ward-'Mairied Women and Iii£uit»— Partners and Agents— Lender and 
Borrower — Debtor and Creditor — Purchaser and Vendor — Companies and Asso* 
ciations — Friendly Societies — Qergymen, Churchwardens — Medical Practitioners, 
&C. — Banker^Farmers— Contractors — Stock and Share Brokers — SportSBiai 
and Gamekeq;)ers — Farriers and Horse-Dealers— Auctioneers, House-Agents— 
Innkeepers, &c. — Pawnbrokers— Surveyors — Railways and Carriers, &c, &c. 
'* No Englishman ought to be without this book."— ^fl;f««/^r. 
" What it professes to be— a complete epitome of the laws of this country, diorotu^hly 
I'ltelligible to non-professional readers. The book is a handy one to have in readiness 
when some knotty point requires ready solution."— ^^f//*! Lift. 
' .*' A concise, cheap, and complete epitome of the English law, so plainly written 
that he who runs may read, and he who reads may understand." — Figaro, 

" A useful and concise epitome of the law, compiled with consideraUe care." — 
Law Magazine. 
*' Full of information, fitly expressed without the aid of technical expressions, and 
the general public will, we doubt not, prove of consideraUe worth." — Economist. 



to 



j'^ 'UtCtzoTtec^xftP' 

AUCTIONEERS : THEIR DUTIES AND LIABILITIES. 
By Robert Squibbs, Auctioneer. Demy 8vo, lor. 6tf. cloth. 

\7ust published. 
*' Mr. Squibbs writes with evident knowledge of his subject and shrewd common 
sense. His book should be useful to young auctioneers, and serviceable for 
reference even to old ones." — Scotsman. 

House Property. 

HANDBOOK OF HOUSE PROPERTV : a Popular and Prac- 
tical Guide to the Purchase, Mortgage, Tenancy, and Compulsory 
Sale of Houses and Land ; including the Law of Dilapidations and 
Fixtures ; with Explanations and Examples of all kinds of Valua- 
tions, and useful Information and Advice on Building. By Edward 
hAiiC^ Tarbuck, Architect and Surveyor. i2mo, 5x. cloth boards. 

"We are glad to be able to recommend it." — Builder. 
" The advice is thoroughly practical.*'— Law 7(mmal. 
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N„ ARCHITECTURE, BUILDING, ETC. 
\b. ARCHITECTURE— ORDERS— The Orders and Iheir ,^5lhetic 
PHDdples. By W. H. Lerds. lllmtrated. i?.6d. 

17. ARCHITECTURE— STYLES-TVe History and Description of 
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Miscellaneous Volumes, continued, 

112. MANUAL OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE, By R. Gooding, 
K.A.. M.D. Intended as a Family Guide in all Cases of Accident and 
Emergency. 2s4 

112*. MANAGEMENT OF HEALTH, A Manual of Home and 
Personal Hygiene. By the Rev. James Baird, B.A. is. 

150. LGGICt Pure and Applied. By S. H. Emmens. is. 6d. 

152. PRACTICAL HINTS FOR INVESTING MONEY, With 

an Explanation of the Mode of Transacting Business on the Stock Exchange. 
By Francis Playford, Sworn Broker, is. 6d. 

153. SELECTIONS FROM LOCKE'S ESSAYS ON THE 

HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. With Notes by S. H. Emmbns. as. 

154. GENERAL HINTS TO EMIGRANTS. Containing Notices 

of the various Fields for Emigration. With Hints on Preparation for 
Emigrating, Outfits, &c., &c. With Directions and Recipes useful to the 
Emigrant. With a Map of the World, as. 

157. THE EMIGRANTS GUIDE TO NATAL. By Robert 
James Mann, F.R.A.S., F.M.S. Second Edition, carefully corrected to 
the present Date. Map. 2s. 

193. HANDBOOK OF FIELD FORTIFICATION, intended for the 

Guidance of Officers Preparing for Promotion, and especially adapted to the 
requirements of Beginners. By Major W. W. KNOLLYS, F.R.G.S., 93rd 
Sutherland Highlanders, 8cc. With 163 Woodcuts. 35.^ 

194, THE HOUSE MANAGER: Being a Guide to Housekeeping. 

Practical Cookery, Pickling and Preserving, Household Work, Dairy 
Management, the Table and Dessert, Cellarage of Wines, Home-brewing 
and Wine-making, the Boudoir and Dressing-room, Travelling, Stable 
Economy, Gardenmg Operations, &c. By An Old Housekeeper. 3s. 6d.t 

194. HOUSE BOOK {The), Comprising :—!. The House Manager. 

112. By an Old Housekeeper, II. Domestic Medicine. By Ralph Gooding. 
o. M.D. III. Management of Health. By James Baird. In .One Vol., 
*^ ^ strongly half -bound. 6s. {Just published, 
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HISTORY. 

I. £ngland, Outlines of the History of; more especially with 

reterence to the Origin and Progress of the English .Constitution. A Text 
Book for Schools and Colleges. By William Douglas Hamilton, F.S.A.. 
ol Her Majesty's Public Record Office. Fourth Edition, revised. Maps 
and Woodcuts. 5s. ; cloth boards, 6s. 

5. Greece, Outlines of the History of; in connection with the 

Rise of the Arts and Civilization in Europe. By W. Douglas Hamilton. 
oi University Collegre. London, and Edward Lbvibn, M.A., of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 2s. 6<i. ; cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

7. Rome, Outlines of the History of: from the Earliest Period 
to the Christian Era and the Commencement of the Decline of the Empire. 
By Edward Levibn, oi Balliol College, Oxford. Map, 2s. 6d. ; cl. bds. 3s. 6d. 

9. Chronology of History, Art, Literature, and Progress, 

from the Creation of the World to the Conclusion of the Franco-German 
War. The Continuation by W. D. Hamilton, F.SJ^., of Her Majes^i 
Record Office. 3s. ; cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

SO, Dates and Events in English History, for the use of 

Candidates in Public and Private 'Exammatlons. By the Rev. E. Ramd. is. 
^jie t indicates thai these vols, may he had strongly bound at M., extra. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS. 

11. Grammar of the English Tongue, Spoken and Written. 

With an Introduction to the Study of Comparative Philology. By Htdk 
Clarkb, D.C.L. Third Edition, is. 6d. 

II*. Philology : Handbook of the Comparative Philology of English, 
Anglo-Saxon, Frisian, Flemish or Dutch, Low or Piatt Dutch, High Dutch 
or German, Danish, Swedish, Icelandic, Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, and 
Portuguese Tongues. By Hyde Clarke, D.C.L. is. 

12. Dictionary of the English Language, as Spoken and 

Written. Containing above xoo,ooo Words. By Hyde Clarke, D.C.L. 
3s. 6d. ; cloth boards, 4s. 6d. ; complete with the Grammar, cloth bds., 5s. 6d. 

48. Composition and Punctuation, familiarly Explained for 

those who have neglected the Study of Grammar. By Justin Brbnan. 
x6th Edition, xs. 

49. Derivative Spelling- Book : Giving the Origin of Every Word 

from the Greek, Latin, Saxon, German, Teutonic, Dutch, French, Spanish, 
and other Languages ; with their present Acceptation and Pronunciation. 
By J. RowBOTHAM, F.R.A.S. Improved Edition, is. 6d. 

51. The Art of Extempore Speaking : Hints for the Pulpit, the 

Senate, and the Bar. By M. Bautain, Vicar-General and Professor at the 
Sorbonne. Translated from the French. Sixth Edition, carefully corrected. 
2s. 6d. 

52. Mining and Quarrying, with the Sciences connected there- 

with. First Book of, for Schools. By J. H. Collins, F.G.S., Lecturer to 
the Miners' Association of Cornwall and Devon, is. 

53. Places and Facts in Political and Physical Geography, 

for Candidates in Public and Private Examinations. By the Rev. Edgar 
Rand, B.A. is. 

54. Analytical Chemistry, Qualitative and Quantitative, a Course 

of. To which is prefixed, a Briet Treatise upon Modem Chemical Nomencla- 
ture and Notation. By Wm. W. Pink, Practical Chemist, &c., and George 
£. Webster, Lecturer on Metallurgy and the Applied Sciences, Notting- 
ham. 2S« 

THK SCHOOL MANAGERS' SERIES OF READING 

BOOKS, 

Adapted to the Reauirements of the New Code. Edited by the Rev. A. R. Grant, 
Rector of liitcham, and Honorary Canon of Ely ; formerly H.M. Inspector 
of Schools. 

Introductory Primer, 3^/. 



s. d. 

First Standard . .06 
Second „ . . o 10 

Third „ . . x o 



s» d. 

Fourth Standard . ..it 

Fifth „ . . . x 6 

Sixth „ . . . x 6 

Lessons from the Bible. Part I. Old Testament, is. 

Lessons from the Bible. Part II. New Testament, to which is added 

The Geography of the Bible, for very young Children. By Rev. C. 

Thornton Forster. is. 2d. *J^ Or the Two Parts in One Volume, as. 



FRENCH. 



24. French Grammar, With Complete and Concise Rules on the 

Genders of French Nouns. By G. L. Strauss, Ph.D. is. 6d. 

25. French-English Dictionary. Comprising a large number of 

New Terms used in Engineering, Mining, on Railways', &c. By Alfred 
Elwbs. is. 6d. 

26. English-French Dictionary. By Alfred Elwes. 2s. 
25,26. French Dictionary (as aboveV Com^XtVt, *\xv Vix^^^ 0»..^ "^^n 

cioth boards, 1%. 6d. %* Or with the GitX^ukR, c\o>i>Q.\io^T?^*^6^2^^- 
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French, cotitinued, 

47. French and English Phrase Book : containing Intro- 
ductory Lessons, with Translations, for the convenience of Students ; several 
Vocabularies of Words, a Collection of suitable Phrases, and Easy Familiar 
Dialogues, is. 



GERMAN. 

39. German Grammar. Adapted for English Students, from 

Heyse's Theoretical and Practical Grammar, by Dr. G. L. Strauss, is. 

40. German Reader : A Series of Extracts, carefully culled from the 

most approved Authors of Germany ; with Notes, Philological and Ex- 
planatory. By G. L. Strauss, Ph.D. is. 

41. German Triglot Dictionary. By Nicholas Esterhazy, 

S. A. Hamilton. Part I. English-German-French, is. 

42. German Triglot Dictionary. Part IL German-French- 

English. IS. 

43. German Triglot Dictionary. Part IIL French-German- 

English. IS. 

41-43. German Triglot Dictionary (as above), in One Vol., 3s. ; 
cloth boards, 4s. *«* Or with the German Grammar, cloth boards, 5s. 



ITALIAN. 

27. Italian Grammar, arranged in Twenty Lessons, with a Course 

of Exercises. By Alfred Elwes. is. 

28. Italian Triglot Dictionary, wherein tlie Genders of all the 

Italian and French Nouns are carefully noted down. By Alfred Elwes. 
Vol. I. Italian-English-French, as. 

30. Italian Triglot Dictionary. By A. Elwes. Vol. 2. 

English-French-Italian. 2s. 

32. Italian Triglot Dictionary. By Alfred Elwes. Vol. 3. 

Frcnch-Italian-English. 2S. 

28,30, Italian Triglot Dictionary (as above). In One Vol., 6s. 
32. cloth boards, 73. 6d. *#* Or with the Itauan Grammar, cloth bds., Ss. 6d. 



SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE. 

34. Spanish Grammar, in a Simple and Practical Form. With 

a Course of Exercises. By Alfred Elwes. is. 6d. 

35. Spanish-English and English-Spanish Dictionary. 

Including a large number of Technical Terms used in Mining, Engineering, &c., 
with the proper Accents and the Grender of every Noun. By Alfred Elwes. 
4s. ; cloth boards, 5s. %* Or with the Grammar, cloth boards, 6s. 

55. Portuguese Grammar, in a Simple and Practical Form. 
With a Course of Exercises. By Alfred Elwes, Author of '* A Spanish 
Grammar,'* &c. is. 6d. {Just published. 



HEBREW. 
46*. Hebre^w Grammars By Dr. Bresslau. is. 6d. 
44. Hebrew and English Dictionary, Biblical and Rabbinical ; 

containing the Hebrew and Chaldee Roots of the Old Testament Post- 
jRabbinical Writings. By Dr. Bresslau. 6s. %• Or with the Grammar, 7s. 

46, English and Hebrew DicWotvarY. By Dr. Bresslau. 3s. 

44,46. Hehre^w Dictionary (as a\io\eVVxiT\^oNo^a«,<iQ.\c.^\tXft,'mth 

46*. the Grammar, cloth boards, 12s. 
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LATIN. 

19. Latin Grammar. Containing the Inflections and Elementary 

Principles of Translation and Construction. By the Rev. Thomas Goodwin, 
M.A., Head Master of the Greenwich Proprietary School, is. 

20. Latin-English Dictionary. By the Rev. Thomas Goodwin, 

M.A. 2S. 

22. English-Latin Dictionary; together with an Appendix of 

French and Italian Words which have their origin from the Latin. By the 
Rev. Thomas Goodwin, M.A. is. 6d- 
20,22. Latin Dictionary (as above). Complete in One Vol., 3s. 6d. ; 
cloth boards, 4s. 6d. •,• Or with the Grammar, cloth boards, 5s. 6d. 

LATIN CLASSICS. With Explanatory Notes in EngUsh. 

1. Latin Delectus. Containing Extracts from Classical Authors, 

with Genealogical Vocabularies and ^Explanatory Notes, by H. Young, is. 

2. Caesaris Commentarii de Belle Qallico. Notes, and a Geographical 

Register for the Use of Schools, by H. Young. 2s. 

12. Ciceronis Oratio pro Sexto Roscio Amerino. Edited, with an 

Introduction, Analysis, and Notes Explanatory and Critical, by the Rev. 
James Davies, M.A. is. 

13. Ciceronis Orationes in Catilinam, Verrem, et pro Archia. 

With, Introduction, Analysis, and Notes Explanatory and Critical, bv Rev, 
T. H. L. Lbary, D.C.L. formerly Scholar of Brasenose College, (Jxford. 
IS. 6d. \Jusi published, 

14. Ciceronis Cato Major, Laelius, Brutus, sive de Senectute, de Ami- 

citia, de Claris Oratoribus Dialog!. "With Notes by W. Brownrigg SMnH. 
M.A., F.R.G.S. 2s. 

3. Cornelius N epos. With Notes, By H. Young, is. 

6. Horace; Odes, Epode, and Carmen Saeculare. Notes by H. 

Young, is. 6d. 

7. Horace ; Satires, Epistles, and Ars Poetica. Notes by W. Brown- 

rigg Smith, M.A., F.R.G.S. is. 6d. 

21. Juvenalis Satirse. With Prolegomena and Notes by T. H. S. 

EscoTT, fi.A., Lecturer on Logic at King's College, London. 2s. 
16. Livy : History of Rome. Notes by H. Young and W. B. Smith, 
MA. Part I. Books i., ii., is. 6d. 

i6'. Part 2. Books iii., iv., v., is. 6d. 

17. Part 3 Books xxi., xxii., is. 6d. 

8. Sallustii Crispi Catalina et Bellum Jugurthinum. Notes Critical 

and Explanatory, by W. M. Donne, B.A., Trin. Coll., Cam. is. 6d. 

10. Terentii Adelphi, Hecyra, Phormio. Edited, with Notes, Critical 

and Explanatory, by the Rev. James Davies, M.A. 2s. 

9. Terentii Andria et Heautontiraorumenos. With Notes, Critical 

and Explanatory, by the Rev. Jambs Davies, M.A. is. 6d. 

11. Terentii Eunuchus, Comoedia. Notes, by Rev. J. Davies, M.A. 

IS. 6d. 

4. Virgilii Maronis Bucolica et Georgica, With Notes on the Buco- 

Kcs by W. RusHTON, M.A., and on the Georgics by H. Young, is. 6d. 

5. Virgilii Maronis JEneis. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 

by H. Young. New Edition, revised and improved. With copious Addi- 
tional Notes by Rev. T. H. L. Leary, D.C.L., lonnerly Scholar of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 3s. \ Just published. 

5* Part I. Books i. — ^vi., is. 6d. Vyusi Published. 

g5# Part 2. Books vii.—xii., 2s. [Just published, 

19. Latin Verse Selections, from Catullus, TibuUus, Propertius, 

and Ovid. Notes by W. B. Donne, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 

20. Latin Prose Selections, from Varro, Columella^ VUxv^hvcss*^ 

Seneca, Quintilian, Florus, VeUema Patctc\i\\i^, N iX«\>a& '^^'i^sa>»' ^>afc\»- 
nius, Apuieius, 8cc. Notes by W. B. X>o^ttB.,lA.k. a^» 
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GREEK. 

14. Greek Grammar, in accordance with the Principles and Philo- 
logical Researches of the most eminent Scholars of our own day. By Hans 
Claude Hamilton, is. 6d. 

15,17. Greek Lexicon. Containing all the Words in General Use, with 

their Significations, Inflections, and Doubtful Quantities. By Henry R. 
Hamilton. Vol. i. Greek-English, 2s. ; Vol. 2. English -Greek, 2s. Or the 
Two Vols, in One, 4s. : cloth boards, 5s. 

14,15. Greek Lexicon (as above). Complete, with the Grammar, in 

17. One Vol., cloth boards, 6s. 
GREEK CLASSICS. With Explanatory Notes in English. 

I. Greek Delectus. Containing Extracts from Classical Authors, 
with Genealogical Vocabularies and Explanatory Notes, by H. Young. New 
Edition, with an improved and enlarged Supplementary Vocabulary, by John 
Hutchison, M .A., of the High School, Glasgow, is. 6d. 
30. ^^Eschylus : Prometheus Vinctus : The Prometheus Bound. From 
the Text of Dindorf. Edited, with English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
by the Rev. Jambs Daviks, M.A. is. 

32. -<Eschylus : Septem Contra Thebes : The Seven ajrainst Thebes. 
From the Text of Dindorf. Edited, with English Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory, by the Rev. Jambs Davies, M.A. is. 

40. Aristophanes : Achamians. Chiefly from the Text of C. H. 
Wbise. With Notes, by C. S. T. Townshknd, M.A. is. 6d. 

26. Euripides : Alcestis. Chiefly from the Text of Dindorf. With 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by John Milnbr, B.A. is. 6d. 

23. Euripides : Hecuba and Medea. Chiefly from the Text of Din* 
DORF. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 'by W. Brownrigg Smith, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. IS. 6d. 
4-17. Herodotus, The History of, chiefly after the Text of Gaisford. 
With Preliminary Observations and Appendices, and Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory, by T. H. L. Lbary. M.A., D.C.L. 

Part X. Books i., ii. (The Clio and Euterpe), 2S. 
Part 2. Books iii., iv. (The Thalia and Melpomene), 2s. 
Part 3. Books v.-vii. (The Terpsichore, Erato, and Polymnia), 2s. 
Part 4. Books viii., ix. (The Urania and Calliope) and Index, is. 6d. 
5-12. Homer, The Works of. According to the Text of Bakumlein. 
With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, drawn from the best and latest 
Authorities, with Preliminary Observations and Appendices, by T. H. L. 
Learv, M.A., D.C.L. ^ 
The Iliad : Part i. Books i. to vi.j xs.6d. Part 3. Books xiii. to xviii., is. 6d. 
Part 2. Booksvii.toxii., is.6d. Part 4. Booksxix. to xxiv., is. 6d. 

Part 3. Books xiii. to xviii., IS. 6d. 
Part 4. Books xix. to xxiv., and 
Hymns, 2s. 
4. Lucian's Select Dialogues. The Text carefully revised, with 
Grammatical and Explanatory Notes, by H. Young, is. 6d. 
13. Plato's Dialogues: The Apology of Socrates, the Crito, and 
the Phaedo. From the Text of C. F. Hermann. Edited with Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory, by the Rev. James Davies, M.A. 2s. 

18. Sophocles: CEdipus Tyrannus. Notes by H. Young, is. 
20. Sophocles; Antigone. From the Text of Dindorf. Notes, 

Critical and Explanatory, by the Rev. Tohn Milner, B.A. 2s. 

41. Thucydides: History of the Peloponnesian War. Notes by H 

Young. Book 1. is. 
2,3. Xenophon's Anabasis; or, The Retreat of the Ten Thousand. 

Notes and a Geogrraphical Register, by H. Young. Part i. Books i. to iii., 
IS. Part 2. Books iv. to vii., is. 

42. Xenophon's Panegyric on Agesilaus. Notes and Intro- 
duction by Ll. F. "W. Jbwitt. is. 6d. 

yj. JDemosthenes. The Orailiow. oxv live Crown and the Philippics. 

With Enffhsh Notes. By Kev.T.K.l-.l.itK».x,Ti.C.\..,\oTm«v\i^cWarof 

J^rasenose College. Oxford. is.6d. V^ust »uUisXe^. 
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Thb Odyssey: Parti. Books i. to vi.^ is. 6d 
Part 2. Books vii. to xii., is. 6d. 
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